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" Hie locus est, partes ubi se via findit in ambas; 
Dexter* quse Ditil rongni sub msenia tendit, 

Hue iter Elysium nobis ; at lasva malorum 
Exercet paenas et ad impia Tartars mittit." 

^oeid VI, 540-543. 



"The Real war in Europe, of which this fighting in Paris is the 
inauguration, is between these [Capitalists] and the workman, such 
as these have made him. They have kept him poor, ignorant, and 
sinful, that they might, without his knowledge, gather for themselves 
the produce of his toil. At last, a dim insight into the fact of this 
dawns on him, and such as they have made him he meets them, and 
will meet." John Ruskin. 
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Dedication 



This day last year I was walking in Paris with a 
French poet of rare distinction and a French priest, an 
accomplished man of letters, who had heard, as a child, 
in 1870, the cannon thundering at Mezieres. We 
crossed from the Rue de Rivoli into a pleasant garden, 
where the sun shone and the river ran by, stately monu- 
ments all around. " Where did the Tuileries stand ? " 
the priest demanded of me. I had seen the Palace in 
its Imperial days, and yet a second time, when it was 
nothing save burnt walls and gaping windows. Now I 
looked for its place in vain. 

To the priest and the poet I inscribe this Romance 

which was born in that moment. Will they 

take it kindly from the hand of one who 

loves France with an immemorial 

passion, who admires her heroic 

past, and who can never 

despair of her future ? 

WILLIAM BARRY. 

June 5, 1903. 
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THE DAYSPRING 



CHAPTER I 

AN EXILE OF ERIN 

On a certain afternoon in May during the late sixties 
a message in cipher was transmitted across the Atlantic 
from New York to Dublin Castle, Ireland. It passed 
at Valentia into the hands of an intelligent telegraph 
clerk, a young Irishman, who, before sending it to its 
address, plucked its meaning from the despatch, copied 
it into another code, and wired the contents to a second 
Irishman, a cousin of his, in the chief office, London. 
He then forwarded the original to its destination. " I 
think they will have the night's start," he reflected, 
with a smile. u God grant Richie is on the spot ! " 
He had asked his London correspondent to acknowledge 
by a single word ; and in an hour it came. " Right," said 
the telegram. u God be praised ! " echoed the lad 
at Valentia. 

It was probably not unconnected with this singular 
incident that a third young Irishman found himself next 
morning on board the steamer from Newhaven, which 
under broad sunshine and over quiet waters was making 
for Dieppe. The exile, whose name, Henry Guiron, 
might be read on the label of the portmanteau at his side, 
stood erect and pensive, looking across the gunwale 
into that sunshine and the far-off mist, beyond which lay 
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the land of his heart. Three years — a moment or an 
age — had swept by since he turned his back on it. 
Now he was flitting farther still ; in a couple of hours 
the passage would be done, and if a thing did not 
happen the possibility of which never left his mind, 
why, there lay in front of him Paris, the big foreign 
world, the unknown. 

u How well I did to pick up French from those 
refugees and scoundrels ! " he mused ; " Til not be 
entirely without a tongue over here, and in all else sure 
the French are the same as ourselves. I'd be caught at 
Liverpool, anyhow, if 'twas to America I thought of 
running. Well, Richie and Francie, I owe this much 
to ye, my fine fellows ! What will the Castle say now, 
I wonder ? " 

But all hung upon the next few minutes. The 
English flag was waving above him yet. 

As he went over the same notes, in the dreary but de- 
fiant monotone of a hunted creature, the sunlight in his 
eyes, the deck elsewhere crowded with groups of passen- 
gers and luggage, but a little more free where he stood, 
a light hand was brought down on his shoulder. 

With a spring he turned right about, quivering, his 
fingers at his breast-pocket, as though to draw some 
weapon. But he saw close to him nothing more for- 
midable than a pair of flashing dark eyes and a pleasant 
smile over white teeth. A voice which he dimly re- 
called said, u Pardon, Monsieur ! " and then broke into 
English, " Am I mistaken, sir ? or have you forgotten 
the Vicomte de Bouchesne ? " 

The other man hesitated; his lip trembled. He 
might have been exploring his memory, unless he were 
preoccupied and knew not what to say. M. de Bou- 
chesne went on, " Desolated if I have taken liberty 
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with a stranger ! Excuse me again. It was your eyes 
and forehead I seemed to know. You did not, that 
other time, wear a beard." 

" Your soul to the devil ! " muttered Henry in Irish, 
but he laughed as he spoke. "Isn't it enough that 
I pulled the big dog from you, but you must be setting 
one on me now ? Sir," he continued in a prettily 
marked accent, turning to the Sassenach tongue, " I will 
not deny our acquaintance. But, for God's sake, treat 
me as a stranger and go your own way ! " 

" Ah, but no," said Bouchesne fervently ; u one does 
not treat as a stranger him who has saved one's life. I 
have wished we should meet, and here you are ! " 

a I am, God help me ! " said Henry, feeling like a re- 
cruit who hears the change, "Fix bayonets!" His 
eyes, intensely black with violet shades, were searching 
into those of Bouchesne. They brought home a trust- 
ful message. "Look, sir," he said under his breath, 
" I can't talk now. Think me half-seas over — do you 
understand ? — seasick or what you please, only let 
me alone till we get across. No, I am not an unman- 
nerly cub ; don't be fancying that. You have a right to 
know me, and you shall." 

The Vicomte, his hat making an occasional flourish 
as he took it off and held it in his hand while they ex- 
changed this broken talk, had coloured uneasily. His 
face cleared. u Then, at Dieppe," he answered, with a 
bow, falling into the same whisper. u Do you come to 
Paris ? " 

Henry nodded and began walking up and down the 
white boards. This meeting heightened the sensation 
of peril which he had brought from London ; yes, he 
was sure to be recognised unless he did more to alter his 
looks. Must he dye his beard red, put on a flaxen wig 
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like an actor, wear blue spectacles ? He had no skill in 
disguise. Once abroad he might be taken for a Span- 
iard ; it was the common type on the coast of Galway 
from which he came. All his cousins featured him — 
tall, slender youths, dusky in eyes and hair, in their 
motions vehement, most unlike the Saxon. "The 
cursed English accent — I can't twist my tongue round 
it, good or bad," he concluded, grinding his teeth. 
"I'm a Paddy evermore. Ah, what else would I be, 
and bad manners to ye ? " The wild boy in him 
was ever striking up bits of dialogue or creating sudden 
scenes after this fashion. He could touch life nowhere 
but it fell into a sort of play. "Too much so," 
he groaned, moving off from Bouchesne. 

They crossed several times without speaking, each ex- 
cited and observant. To the French traveller, whose 
occasions took him frequently to London — he had shares 
in a great wine business there — the passage was a trifle, 
which now gave him the chance long wished for of mak- 
ing friends with a man who had come between him and 
death, but on whom he had never set eyes since that 
memorable evening. What this public recognition 
might mean for Guiron, whose name he saw on the 
small portmanteau, he could not guess. A conjecture 
which arose from the circumstances of their original 
meeting asked for second thoughts, but he dismissed it 
with a shrug. u What do I know ? " he reflected, and he 
gave a hasty glance at the figure that strode by in silence. 

Both young men were of an age — about twenty- 
three ; in most points otherwise a striking contrast. 
Roger de Bouchesne, undersized and too stout in his 
tight-fitting clothes, had rough, irregular features, but he 
won you with an open smile, and he might have been 
proud of his expressive eyes, in which passion held its 
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seat. The Irish lad, taller by several inches, was hand- 
some out of all reckoning, with his longish or oval face, 
now rather pale, his curly dark hair, his long limbs, 
elastic and free as the limbs of a stag that treads the 
heather. He wore a grey morning suit, new or carefully 
preserved, over which hung an ample cloak, despite the 
mild air of May, that hardly freshened, though they were 
past mid-Channel. On the boat, unusually thronged for 
this passage, observation might be eluded by one who 
had his reasons. But if inquiry were after him, Henry 
Guiron's distinguished looks would not have made con- 
cealment easy. Too intent on the troubles through 
which he had lived and too simple to be vain, the young 
man would gladly have changed with Bouchesne or any 
other until he was safe in a foreign land. u I don't get 
used to be hunted ; I'd be but a tame fox with the Gal- 
way Blazers at my brush," he thought, longing that this 
run over the waters would end. 

" I will see your baggage through the Custom-house,'* 
said his French acquaintance, as they steamed up the 
river and the great crucifix which stood high above the 
white cliffs rose into sight. 

"Do so, and get me through as well," answered 
Henry, making the sign of the cross by instinct when 
he saw the sacred image. 

You are a Catholic ? " inquired M. de Bouchesne, 

but that is charming. I am Breton — a Breton of 
Brittany — all that there is of most Catholic, Legitimist, 
old Chouan. And you ? " 

Henry's expression was perplexing. "Yes, I am a 
Catholic," he said. " But I thought you were going to 
get me through the Custom-house without examina- 
tion ? " he added slily. 

The Breton reared as at the touch of a spur. Never- 
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theless, remembering what he owed to this young man, 
he made no remark, and they underwent the formalities 
of the barrier without more words. 

44 Let me see your passport," said the officer to 
Guiron. It was handed him. u Henry Guiron," he 
read, making the name French, " a British-born subject. 
Thank you, sir. I was thinking you a Spaniard. Pass 
on, if you please." 

Once outside the station the young Irishman drew a 
light breath. 4C This is France," he said to the Vicomte, 
44 4 la belle France,' as you call it." And with a sudden 
gesture, as they went towards the train, he stopped, 
plucked a handful of grass out of the sand, put it to his 
lips, and flung it from him with a smile. 

44 You love France, then ? " Bouchesne inquired, his 
heart warming towards this impetuous and enthusiastic 
nature. 4C You love my country ? " 

44 1 love liberty," answered Guiron, raising his hat 
from a moist brow ; 44 therefore, Vive la belle France ! 
and good-bye, sir, till we meet again." 

He was striding off to another carriage when his 
fellow-traveller caught him by the arm, exclaiming in 
distress, 44 Monsieur, my good friend, a moment ! You 
gave me your word on the boat ; I was to learn more of 
the man who saved me. Remain— come into this com- 
partment." 

44 1 can't, my ticket is third-class," answered Guiron 
between a frown and a blush. 4i I am not of your class, 
Viscount," he ended gaily, 4C nor even next to it ; a mere 
proletarian." 

44 All the same you must not refuse me," said the 
Breton. 4C Be my guest on the journey ; stay with me 
in Paris. Are we not friends for life ? " 

That Bouchesne made this offer in the kindest mood 
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of comradeship and with a French boy's ready grace ap- 
peared in his eyes no less than his attitude. But Guiron 
did not answer immediately. 

" And that is the way with every one of ye," he said 
at last. "Tempt the poor omadhan with kindness if he 
won't give in to the devil's own leathering. One day 
sour, another day sweet, like the man in the story. I 
tell you, sir " — in a strong, low voice he said it — " your 
class and mine will agree when Hell gets a free pass to 
Heaven. I saved your life, but — God above ! — I won't 
stain my fingers with your money ! " 

The Vicomte was listening with both ears. " Voila 
un homme ! " he murmured. And coming up close he 
held out his hand. u Touch that, Henri, my lad j noble 
or roturier, you are the finest fellow I ever met. Con- 
sider now, won't you give me a chance of lessening my 
obligation to you ? Who is proud, I ask ? " 

They shook hands on the carriage step, and Guiron 
sprang in. "You have beaten me," he said; "I'll 
come. For a day or two you must have the bother of a 
guest who will never agree with you — no, never," smiling, 
while something came over his sight. "As for this 
journey, I can pay the extra myself. Yes, I will. Here 
comes the fellow." 

With these words he held out his ticket and his purse 
to the collector. The train started ; they had the com- 
partment to themselves. A glorious day in May shone 
round them ; white-faced Dieppe lay behind ; the exquisite 
breathing of an ocean at rest filled the air, grew fainter, 
died into silence. Neither of the friends had spoken 
since the train moved. 

" Guiron sounds like a French name, doesn't it ? " 
said the Vicomte. " But you, Henri, are — could it serve 
you to tell me what you are ? " 
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It might, sir. Anyhow, I will tell you no lies. 
Whether Guiron is French or Dutch — saving your 
presence — I don't know. I was not christened in it. 
The poor boy I took it from died a fortnight ere 
yesterday ; 'tis a passport made out for him I have 
with me." 

" I see," returned Bouchesne gently, " your own 
appellation is a secret. Be sure I shall demand no 
farther." 

u Better you should be ignorant, sir," was the reply. 
44 The thing we never knew will not slip from us, 
waking or sleeping, drunk or sober. But I will put 
no impostor upon you. I go under a false name, and I 
must make my way through the world in a dead man's 
shoes. There 'tis now for you, as we say in Con- 
nacht." 

44 Ah, you are Irish, and a Catholic. You heard me 
say I am a Breton. Tiens ! we should be first or 
second cousins. But this Guiron ? Did he die by 
violence ? He was murdered ? " 

44 Murdered ? God forbid ! " It was as much as the 
nameless traveller could do to utter these words in a 
strangled tone. He clutched the sash that hung near 
him and became a livid white. u No, thank God, 
Henry died of decline. But look you, sir," he went on 
after a pause, sitting up fair and square to the Vicomte, 
a terrible gravity in all he did, 4C you have called me 
friend. Will you stick to that ? Take it back if you 
choose. I now tell you that the law is after me, and I 
have shed man's blood." 

For a steady minute these two, immovable, looked at 
each other, sounding unknown deeps. They lived as in 
the absorbing air of an operation liable to deadly issues. 
Then their hands met again. 
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" You have shed blood ? " The Vicomte was first in 
speaking. " But you — oh, you, I say, are not a mur- 
derer. Friend ? I will call you my friend till I die." 

44 Thank you," said the other quietly. a Whatever I 
did is done. I will be judged for it; but by English 
law and a packed jury, not till I'm in their red jaws." 
He stood up, stretched his arms, and went to the win- 
dow, feeding an eager vision upon the trim Norman 
landscape by which they were passing. Orchards in 
bloom, farmsteads framed in poplars tall and stately, 
white walls, lush-green meadows, and here and there a 
cotton factory, of which the windows gleamed, with 
many a little village church at intervals — how bright and 
cheerful-seeming it all was ! 

" 'Tisn't a bit like poor old Galway ! " he said in a half 
tone. u Sure, we'd make the Garden of Eden out of 
this, had we it instead of our blue limestone and our 
bog-water." 

" It is Normandy," said the Vicomte, 44 French Eng- 
land, all according to sample. Big fair-faced men, big 
cattle, damp grass, le comfortable and le home ; old 
abbeys in ruin, ivy on the walls ; a people of shopkeep- 
ers. You admire it ? What, then, is your Galway ? " 
I'll tell you, sir," answered Guiron turning round. 
When the Almighty made the world He thought to 
pave it with flagstones for the convenience of travellers. 
He began with Galway, but the stones wouldn't go far 
enough, and He stopped short. That's Galway for 
you." 

They both laughed. When the Irish lad softened, his 
features had a curiously feminine expression — his moth- 
er's, as he knew well. He caught its faint shadow in 
the window-glass, and straightway his thoughts flew 
back, heavy-winged, to the unforgettable past. Bou- 
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chesne marked the alteration, which brought him also 
back to the point from which they had been wandering. 

" And could they get proof that you were guilty ? " 
he inquired. 

u Guilty ? Who says I am guilty ? " thundered 
Guiron. " Never let that word out of your mouth, sir, 
'tis not what you mean. Ah, indeed, little you know an 
Irish jury. They would not be trusting to proof if they 
had me, but to the rope round my neck and the hang- 
man at my heels. But don't let us be talking ; I'm kilt 
for want of sleep since I got this fright that drove me 
out of London. Give me law — not the Sassenach law, 
however — till we are at our journey's end." 

44 Sleep, my good' Henri," said his comrade, 44 but first 
regard Rouen ; we arrive there in a moment." 

The train swept over bridges and dominated the river 
— on either hand a confused but striking array of roofs, 
towers, and edifices glittering in the sun, brilliant yet 
solid, a glimpse from the vanished Middle Age. 44 Tout 
le poncif," murmured the Breton, " all as per contract. 
Pretty, though, isn't it ? " 

Guiron looked up and down the Seine, enchanted. 
44 Oh, your bright sky, and your white palaces ! " he 
cried. 44 And would Paris be finer than this ? " 

His companion smiled. 44 Paris is Paradise," said he. 
44 We call places like Rouen la-bas, 4 down there ? ' 
Wait and you will see. Do you know any one ? Have 
you introductions ? " 

44 All that to-morrow," said Guiron, closing his eye- 
lids. 44 Sleep I must ; I'm all drooping and drowsy." 

No more was spoken until they were traversing the 
Forest of St. Germain. Then the Vicomte laid a hand 
upon Henry's wrist gently and woke him without a 
start. 44 It ' is the hour," he said ; " before many min- 
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utes we are at St. Lazare. Then we drive across the 
river to my den in the Rue St. Dominique. After 
which, to my club." 

" What club ? " asked the exile, as he shook himself 
awake. 

u Not political, have no fear. Artists, men of letters, 
young men such as I. We call ourselves Les chercheurs 
de l'Oubli— Seekers of Oblivion." 

" Right, the name fits me," said Guiron. u I am your 
man." 

He looked up at the broad station they had run into. 

" And is this the City of Light ? I bring it a thou- 
sand welcomes." 

They were in Paris. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RUE BONAPARTE 

u You will permit me," said the Vicomte to his guest, 
before they entered the fiacre which he hailed, " to exe- 
cute a small commission on our way home," and as 
Guiron bowed he gave his orders. " Understand, 
please," he continued, when they were driving, u that 
my den, as I term it, is in fact a small pavilion — how 
say you that in English ? No, not a tent, a cottage 
perhaps — in the garden of the Hotel Rue St. Dominique, 
which appertains to our family. My good mother oc- 
cupies the Hotel, but since I am major — I mean of age — 
I lodge in my own, which is nicer. Do not think, how- 
ever, but that I adore Maman." 

iC But vive la liberte ! " answered the other pleasantly. 
41 1 learned that much French from men you would call 
ruffians, Viscount." 

u It is a villainous word, according to us, the Legiti- 
mists ; but yes, I like it — till I am ranged, understand. 
And do you like Paris ? It will have rained here to-day; 
the leaves on those trees are quite fresh, the pavement is 
clean. See, too, those great clouds which sail about the 
sun. I am going to show you some fine things en 
route ; we have time." 

Henry Guiron — so call him once for all, the man who 
had lost country, name, and fame, the outcast and crimi- 
nal as Englishmen judged — was listening in that sweet, 
illusive trance which falls upon us when the curtain 

rises and the play begins. He drank in the sight before 
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him. As the carriage turned into the Boulevard and 
rattled along, he took in at a glance the whole of that 
Vanity Fair, moving or still, under its green bower of 
leaves, a crimson-silvery sky overhead, the innumerable 
windows shining, the pavement crowded with chairs in 
front of the bustling cafes, advertisements in gilt letters 
covering the houses up to their roofs, coloured omni- 
buses marching in a file or crossing at stated points, 
fashionable vehicles drawn by swift steeds at a racing 
pace — a loud not unmusical mixture of sounds on every 
side. His spirit kindled ; all the Celtic buoyancy was 
leaping within, and the sense of freedom intoxicated 
him. Bouchesne watched the effect, a ripple curving 
his lips. " Paradise, is it not ? " he said joyously. 

The Madeleine astonished Henry. Was it a picture 
gallery ? he inquired, as they dashed round by it into the 
Rue Royale. A church ! The great doors stood open ; 
they were draping it for some high Requiem, and the 
black velvet folds of curtain swayed in the breeze. Ere 
he could meditate on this Memento mori, hung out in 
festoons above the Vanity Fair he had been viewing, the 
Place de la Concorde and the Champs Elysees took him 
by surprise. Anything so majestic, so calmly beautiful, 
he never could have dreamt of. Broad spaces, triumphal 
arches, a forest of marble forms, a park about many 
palaces far grander than his glimpse of Rouen, the river 
a little way off, and — symbol as significant as mysterious 
— that Egyptian obelisk, a centre to which all the lines 
converged ! 

4C Tell the man to stop," he said hastily. " I want to 
see this." 

"In the splendid sunset," replied Bouchesne, as he 
gave the order. " I have brought you expressly. Yes, 
it is the heart of the world. A bleeding heart ! See 
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there," he said, pointing to the monument of Luxor; 
" at that spot my France perished. Louis XVI died in 
this square." 

" And in this square my new world was born," said 
the enthusiast — u my light, my liberty ! It was the day- 
spring, red and glorious. I could kiss the very stones, 
wet though they were with the blood of a king." How 
his face glowed, the young fanatic ! 

M. de Bouchesne started as if smitten across the eyes. 
But, with a strong effort, he recovered himself and 
waited till the passion of almost physical loathing was 
got under, which he, a Legitimist in direct line, great 
grandson of a Breton chief who died in battle for his 
King, could not but experience, when the Revolution 
took this form at his side visibly. 

"Don't blaspheme, my dear Henri," he managed at 
length to say. " Spare us who are the vanquished of 
those ideas." 

" Am I not vanquished — as much, or more ? " in- 
quired the exile, brought round to his sad memories and 
subdued by them. u Both of us are victims. No 
matter, the sun has risen. Ay, you never said a truer 
word ; this is the heart of us all, we feel it beating." 

u What do you make of Isidore, up there in his 
Tuileries ? " asked the Vicomte, with a mischievous 
glance towards the Palace and a smile, escaping from 
what he feared might trouble this new friendship. 

u Isidore ? Who is he ? " said Guiron, wondering. 

u Isidore, Badinguet, Lambert," replied the other 
lightly. " Napoleon the Little, the chastised of Victor 
Hugo, the Man of December. Do you admire him 
too ? " 

Gu iron's laugh was worth hearing. " I give him up 
to you entirely. The Polack fellow that came near kill- 
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ing you, Krasinski, was once thick with Isidore, as you 
call him — thick as thieves — in New York, I believe. 
He used to sketch the man for us. He said this Bona- 
parte was a barrel of Dutch herrings with gunpowder in 
the belly of it. Strike a match to it, and whew ! 'twould 
be in smithereens." 

u What a comical mixture you are, my friend ! " said 
the Vicomte regarding him — u one moment a blazing 
demagogue, the next — excuse me — a farceur ! Tell me 
how you translate c farceur ' ? " 

" A humbug, may be. But we are all ups and downs, 
we Celts ; it is our charm ; I see it in you," said Henry, 
nothing abashed. 

" Forward," cried the Vicomte ; " there is no trick of 
the Gaul you don't possess, Monsieur. You will be 
happy with us." 

On by the Pont du Carrousel they went, the Seine 
flashing purple and gold as they crossed it, crowded with 
boats, as the Boulevard had been crowded with carriages, 
and so into the Rue Bonaparte, where the vehicle 
stopped in front of a perfumer's. The young men 
alighted. " Come in with me," said the Vicomte, and 
Guiron followed him. 

It was a quiet, well-fitted up establishment, dainty and 
sparkling, all gilt or glass, a thousand pleasant odours 
filling the air with subtle fragrance. Behind the counter 
appeared a grave gentleman in black, his large forehead 
bald, his hands delicately pallid. He wore across his 
waistcoat a heavy gold chain, and might have passed for 
a ladies' doctor. 

Our Irish boy did not apprehend the swift dialogue 
that ensued. All he saw in the dim evening light was 
that M. de Bouchesne, after purchasing a flacon of some 
rare water, drew forth a parcel-gilt box, wrought in 
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enamel, and evidently asked that it might be replenished. 
No less evidently the gentleman in black declined, with 
gestures of alarm. 

Had Guiron been able to construe his French, he 
would have made out this : u Are you not aware, Mon- 
sieur, that the law forbids us to deal in such articles ? " 
And he would have understood the Vicomte, as he an- 
swered knowingly, " Make me a present of it, then ; 
trust my friendship till New Year's Day, when I will 
repay you in kind." Some other talk, with lively action, 
was the consequence. " I can perhaps give Monsieur 
an article as good, if he will follow me into my Caphar- 
naum," the perfumer said; upon which both disap- 
peared, the parcel-gilt box in their company. What 
else was done Guiron could not have perceived ; his in- 
stinctive good manners led him to study the great jars of 
coloured liquid which filled the shop window until his 
friend came out once more. Then they saluted in 
solemn silence, after which the chemist, standing in the 
doorway, saw them drive off. 

" Grimace and mystery," exclaimed the Vicomte, a all 
about a little paste of Constantinople which the beggars 
there chew as ours chew tobacco. The law forbids, the 
law enacts ; the law teaches that grave Monsieur to get 
five times the market-price out of me. Fine law, 
Badinguet ! And finely kept ! " 

" What is your paste called ? " said Henry. 

u It is called, my dear fellow, hashish ; but this which 
I wanted is of a peculiar kind ; it does not make you 
sick, as the commoner sort is apt to do. Have you ever 
tasted it ? " 

"Never heard of it. I don't smoke either. What 
good is there in hashish ? " 

" Of the good in it I cannot say great things," an- 
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swered the Vicomte, with a shrug. "We will talk 
rather of the pleasure. To-night you shall try it." 

" At the Club of Oblivion ? " 

" Precisely. And now behold us in the Rue St. 
Dominique ! Coachman, the side-entrance. Here, 
then, is my home," he concluded, as they drew up at a 
tiny porter's lodge ; " and, Monsieur my dear friend, my 
saviour, it is yours while you will do me the kindness to 
stay with me." 

The young man was sincerely moved. Feeling is 
contagious, but Guiron had been touched by an affection 
that leaped over differences of class and opinion so 
chivalrously. He wrung the Vicomte's hand, adding in 
a hoarse whisper, " If I can't stay, I will give .you good 
reasons." And thus, like the Corsican Brothers, they 
entered this quaint pavilion, secluded among its trees and 
tall shrubs, in a stillness unbroken by the rushing life of 
that Paris which they had left across the Seine. 

It was not a large building ; but in its panelled rooms 
with their miniatures of Bouchesne's ancestors, their 
pastels a la Greuze of dead fair ladies, their silken cords 
for bellropes, their old Sevres laid out in cabinets of Boule, 
their faded Eastern carpets richly reminiscent of colours 
not quite extinguished — in all this a dreamlike effect was 
given, as though some dame d'atours of the French Court 
at its most exquisite period were living on in secret here. 

u The place belonged to my mother's family, and these 
are memories of them, especially of la Comtesse Diane 
de Solis," remarked Bouchesne, as he led Guiron into a 
small chamber. u When my cousin the Abbe de Solis 
looks me up, which is not often, I fancy a longing eye 
cast on one or two of my miniatures, although the Abbe, 
a saint if ever saint was, owns nothing and can hardly 
keep a soutane to his back. But fhe dear man loves his 
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paternal heirlooms. Some day I will tell you about the 
Lady Diane. Now, if you please, to dinner, and then 
the Club." 

Guiron looked round at the delightful nest he had 
fallen into, and said smilingly, " All the temptations in a 
crowd upon me ! So pretty, so high priced ! But, sir, 
how can I dine with you ? I have no black clothes." 

" You have no habit ? " cried the Vicomte, with an 
amused air. " Oh, the poor young man ! Better no 
shirt than no habit noir ! And none of mine will fit 
you. N'importe, dine as you are. I will devise some- 
thing brave before we go out." 

Their meal was very simple, choice, and costly, in a 
setting not unlike Watteau, the tenderest bloom and 
fragrance of his decorative art around them. 

" A glass of red wine from Champagne will not hurt 
you," said his host to the young Irishman ; u red, ob- 
serve, or rather peach-blossom. It is not in commerce ; 
a friend of mine grows it." 

Guiron set the glass to his lips, and put it down barely 
tasted. " I told you I could not stay," he said, fixing 
his dark eyes on the other. u We are different in kind. 
Every minute strikes a warning. We eat and drink 
differently ; we can't wear clothes of the same cut. 
What have we alike ? " 

" The heart, I think," said his friend, with some emo- 
tion, but not breaking into temper. u Why did you come 
between Krasinski and me, if we are so different ? But, 
in truth, Henri," he concluded, "you are a sacre aristo; 
you reject an habit noir with the pride of Diogene." 

" And I must go live in his tub," answered Guiron, 
lapsing to the Irish idiom ; " I was a schoolmaster once, 
I know your Cynic's name and story. Would I find a 
tub convenient to this, I wonder." 
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Plenty in the Quartier Latin," said the Breton ; u but 
I advise you not to mix with our Diogenes too freely ; 
some of them are known to the police." 

u As criminals ? " demanded Guiron. 

u As miserables," was the answer; "in the eyes of 
the law c'est tout comme. Am I poor ? I steal. Such 
is police logic." 

There was an explosion of rage in the Irish lad's blaz- 
ing countenance, not good to behold. He felt, however, 
that Bouchesne was not uttering his personal sentiments, 
and in any case he could hardly quarrel with a man 
whose bread he broke. The dinner ended peaceably. 
But when they pushed back their chairs the Vicomte 
drew him into his own room. " Behold my idea ! " he 
said. " I keep here all costumes for a masquerade. You, 
my friend, to-night will be a Spanish Don, time of 
Philip IV. I introduce you as Velasquez — sable from 
head to heel, no colour, nothing but lace at your wrists, 
your throat. Will it do ? " 

u What will your man say that waited during dinner ? 
Won't he tell on me ? " 

" Yves, my domestic ? Go, go ; he is a Breton — very 
discreet — he has no eyes when I order him to be blind. 
Come, let us fit the hidalgo on you." 

They did their making up admirably, with comic 
touches as on the stage, both being inflammable and alive 
to the curious charm of travesty, here spiced with a 
sense of the uncertain. Bouchesne had begun to realise 
that he was harbouring a fugitive from English law ; the 
exile, fever-haunted since he turned his back on London, 
was about to risk himself among strangers. Yet he took 
pleasure in the thought. u I'm leading those police a 
fine dance, the devil's cure to them ! " he said, by way 
of spiriting himself up. u Hide fox, and all after ! " 
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When he had exchanged his grey clothes for the dark 
velvet tunic, the breeches to the knee, long black stock- 
ings, and gold-buckled shoes, a collar of deep Valenci- 
ennes round his neck, a hat waving with dark plumes in 
his hand, Guiron was led by M. de Bouchesne in front 
of the tall cheval glass. " Who is the Grand d'Espagne ? 
Do you happen to know him ? " he asked triumphantly. 

U A perfect stranger to me," laughed Guiron, as he 
bowed to the handsome figure ; " there's black enough 
on him for ten funerals. But," turning round and seri- 
ous, "swear the truth to me now, sir. Would you 
know me as the boy you met at the Princess's Theatre ? 
If so, I'll strip this minute. All I did since that night 
was to let the beard grow on me, and I tried to thicken 
my colour with walnut juice. Am I myself yet, or the 
Spaniard you call — how is it you call him ? " 

Folding his arms, the Vicomte scrutinised his creation 
keenly. He was reckoning the effect on others and 
seemed satisfied. " You could not be more of a Span- 
iard j absolutely you are Velasquez — I mean his pictures, 
not the painter. If our club held any Spanish compan- 
ions, you would have to know the language ; now, I 
may announce that even French is to you unknown. 
You need not speak, only to me. My faith, you will 
make them stare. To-morrow they will seek a lost can- 
vas in the Louvre." 

20 
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The carriage was waiting. Wrapped in long cloaks, 
they took their places, and soon round them on every 
side as they drove clustered the myriad lights from bril- 
liant shop-windows, open cafes, and the street lamps 
which multiplied more and more when they had crossed 
the Seine. a Where is your club-house, if it is lawful to 
inquire ? " asked Guiron. 

"Not far from the Opera," said Bouchesne. He 
named a street, unintelligible to his guest, who had 
gleaned while in London from many sorts of foreigners 
a fair acquaintance with French and could read it pretty 
well, but whose ear was not yet trained. He could ask 
again by and by. His whole soul was captive to the 
bustling, many-coloured scenes through which they 
passed. Never had he pictured anything so busy and so 
strange. The lights flaring, shifting, glancing out upon 
him, had eyes that spoke of things not imaginable by day. 
So did the thousands under that wide illumination, who 
were almost too dense to move along — the men loud- 
voiced, theatrical in tone and gesture, the women much 
more quiet, often showily dressed, seated at coffee-tables 
or mixed in the crowd, as if at home there. No need 
to ask (ah me ! ) what trade so many of them were ply- 
ing. The noise of vehicles and human voices sounded 
more fierce than in the afternoon ; it pierced, it con- 
founded the senses. At intervals the name of a music- 
hall glared forth in purple letters, then changed to green 
or gold, and back again. The kiosks had their lights 
within, where men sold the evening papers to a stream 
of people. The omnibuses were crowded inside and 
out. All these things Guiron watched in the leisure of 
a slow progress, for it was seldom possible to exceed a 
walking pace. His thoughts, no longer buoyant, were 
sad beyond anything he had ever experienced, save on 
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one fearful day, when his youth fell murdered with his 
innocence. 

" A gay world, our beautiful Paris at night," observed 
Bouchesne. 

Guiron could make no reply. Imagination was taking 
him back to wretched London streets, almost as if their 
grime and gloom were less horrible than this Dance of 
Death, this Carmagnole whirling round the withered 
trees of liberty, which he now seemed to behold along 
the Boulevards aflame. 

" Paris would make a pretty bonfire," he said at last. 
They were stepping on the pavement and entering a 
gaudy vestibule, with lamps, mirrors, velvet seats, flowers 
on stands, up to the door. " Is this Oblivion ? " he 
whispered. 

The Vicomte made a sign, " We pass through ; don't 
speak." 

They went up-stairs and traversed rooms in which 
gaming-tables were set out, round them silent groups of 
men who heeded nothing but the dice, the cards, the 
changing piles of notes or gold. After this byway of 
Hell, they found themselves on a cool balcony skirting 
what had once been an open court. It was now covered 
with glass from which a mild light seemed to fall. The 
space beneath was laid out as a garden of exotic plants, 
among which cedar and cactus might be distinguished ; 
in the midst a silver spray rose and descended musically. 
Doors concealed by heavy curtains added to the feeling 
of a secret shrine (to what god dedicated ?) where the 
tumult and glitter of the sinful city died away. In the 
shadow Guiron was sensible of a figure or two, unmoved 
where they reclined, looking down on the lamps of the 
garden. His heart ceased to flutter ; he felt subdued by 
an influence hitherto unknown. 
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u We will pass into the circle," whispered his guide. 
44 But, on your life, be still." 

He drew a curtain, touched a spring, and a door 
glided into its framework. They were now inside a 
round hall, hung with bizarre tapestry of great gold pieces 
interwoven with scarlet dragons, diversified by oval 
mirrors suspended from the walls. A thick Persian 
carpet covered the floor; low Eastern settees took the 
place of chairs, near which stood small tripods for tables. 
But the singular feature that solicited Gu iron's admi- 
ration was the roof, composed of one great melancholy 
looking-glass, and reflecting in ghostly perspective all he 
saw. 

What did he see ? Tall brackets or candelabra, 
sumptuously carved, which held aromatic oils burning in 
coloured vessels, bright and gemlike. On the cushions 
piled into fantastic shapes sat or lay, some face down- 
wards and utterly passive, men in diversely fashioned 
garments — in evening dress, in shawls twisted about 
them, in long robes of silk ; but none started up at the 
entrance of these newcomers. Not that every man was 
dumb ; two or three murmured as in broken sleep, and 
there was a thrill of disquiet in the air, when the dreamers 
changed their attitudes. 

Curious, but forbidden to ask questions, Guiron 
followed his leader, who walked coolly round, interro- 
gated a ghostly figure here and there, presented his 
friend Velasquez, amiable but ignorant of French, and 
so arrived at a vacant place. 44 We are unlucky ; none 
of my monsters have come to-night," said Bouchesne, 
44 but sit down and let us share the bonbons of 
Elysium." 

He drew forth his gilt box which had been re- 
plenished in the Rue Bonaparte. 44 You can masti- 
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cate this as if it were rahat lakoum, Turkish delight/' 
said he. 

The invitation was declined with a gesture. 

" How then do you brew your liquor of oblivion ? " 
asked the Vicomte, always in an undertone. 

Guiron flung himself on the cushions. " Don't you 
know," said he, u that an Irishman is drunk when he's 
sober ? He is not like those cold-blooded reptiles, the 
Saxons." 

" You are an instrument with strings," said Bouchesne. 
a How you quiver and tremble if a man touches you ! 
Well, but while I am devouring this piece of heaven — 
the tiniest morsel, behold — don't think me a victim to it 
— what will you take ? as they say in London." 

u Coffee," answered his guest. 

" It is the drink of artists," said Bouchesne, as he 
rang for it and gave some order at which the waiter 
smiled. 

u And I am an artist," returned the other — " an 
artist in misfortune. But the thing I want to draw and 
colour you shall see to-night, before we leave this. Eat 
your stuff, and dream your dream, as long as I'm talking. 
Then we will both wake up to the real." 



CHAPTER IV 

VELASQUEZ TELLS A STORY 

The coffee was brought, fragrant with some exotic 
herb or elixir, which when Guiron had tasted, the air 
gleamed before his eyes prismatically. u What have the 
villains mixed in my cup ? " he stammered. u No mat- 
ter, I drink it down." And he continued sipping until 
his heart seemed to fill with strength and his glance 
brightened. 

The Vicomte was all this while daintily trifling with 
his green-golden paste from the Rue Bonaparte. <c Ob- 
livion ? " muttered Roger ; " why should I fonget ? The 
world is very amusing. Not to you, Velasquez, if I 
grasp the situation. Eh bien, I am not going to be in 
your books for a life — two lives even, mon cher ! That 
brutal Pole would have stabbed the lady, had you not 
stopped him." 

" The scar he left me is not gone yet," said Guiron, 
turning back his laced sleeve. u Faint but lasting — 
Krasinski, his mark." 

u Was he drunk that night ? Why should he run like 
a Malay — faith, yes, after chewing this pernicious sweet 
— on people he had never seen ? " 

u Come to this corner where no one will hear," 

replied Guiron, moving off, " it is an explosive 

story." 

When they were settled once more, he began. 

u Krasinski brought you and me here j whatever happens 

2 5 
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to us will come out of that accident. But how did I run 
across Krasinski ? Let us agree to ravel out the life- 
thread of — of Harry Guiron. Can you help him ? We 
will see." 

" As few names as possible ; don't raise your tone," 
said the other warningly. That little seed of illusion 
which he had swallowed was beginning to act. The 
tapestried room grew larger; the sleeping figures ex- 
panded in proportion ; Guiron's voice, though not 
above a whisper, had in it the volume of a rising storm. 
" Go on, Velasquez, I listen," he said ; u who was poor 
Harry ? " 

" Poor Harry — well named — was the son of Michael 
and Nora, out in the wild West of Ireland. An old, 
proud, Catholic house, pulled down to the sod by Oliver 
Cromwell — his own malediction choke him ! They 
owned not an acre of the big estate that was once theirs ; 
they had but a stone cabin and a potato-field in their 
native place." 

" You speak as a Legitimist, Velasquez," threw in the 
other archly. 

"Oh, Michael's grandfather was a Jacobite, never 
fear. But the Stuarts were as dead as the Danes in their 
old raths, when Michael went to school. He thought 
once to be a priest; his father sent him to college; but 
I hardly know how it was, he came home out of that 
and married my mother." 

" Nora, you would say," observed his friend ; u keep 
to the indirect narrative, as we did in our Latin cahiers 
at the Jesuits." 

" I'll be careful, sir. 'Twas Nora, then, he married. 
And still some of them used to say that Michael left the 
college because of a beautiful young lady he saw in his 
walks; and she saw him too. They fell in love with 
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each other, poor things ; but she was rich and he hadn't 
the worth of ten cows ; and her father married her to the 
sporting Englishman who was shooting his birds. Be 
that as it may, Michael gave the back of his hand to the 
Mass Book ; and he was never the same after it. I 
thought him myself the queer man entirely, though the 
kindest father you'd meet in a day's walk, if that was the 
way you met fathers." 

u So he took Nora to wife. And they lived happy and 
had many children." 

44 They had not, sir, but the one, poor Harry. And 
Michael was a great rebel, like his people before him -, a 
Repealer and, when Dan O'Connell died, may be some- 
thing worse. John Mitchell was his hero ; but the first 
picture poor Harry remembers was Robert Emmet, 
hanged for treason at twenty-five ; and his speech in 
the dock was the first lesson Harry learnt by heart, after 
his prayers." 

44 The names are new to me," said Bouchesne, 4C not 
so the spirit of Harry's education. Michael was training 
him up to be an Irish conspirator — an assassin." 

Guiron's tall figure loomed upon the shining mist of 
his interlocutor's dream, large with energetic gestures. 
44 Michael wouldn't hurt a fly," he said indignantly; 
44 he was too soft and mild for the scoundrels that had 
our old castle and all belonging to it. Another man 
would be maddened to see that Cromwellian, Tom Free- 
born, riding roughshod over us all, raising the rents, and 
spending them on English horses and jockeys, while the 
children were dying on us for want of a meal." 

44 Harry thought the landlord fair game, if there was 
to be shooting ? " said Roger interrogatively. 

44 He did, sir, and small blame to him. No, indeed, 
Freeborn was never shot. Michael, I should tell you, 
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made Harry a good scholar, and they had but one heart 
between them, full of love and pity for the misfortunate 
country, and of hate for them that brought it so low. 
They did as the down-trodden do everywhere when the 
Government won't mind the cry of the people. They 
joined others in the dark." 

" Good, a secret society ! Did Michael rise to be a 
leader in it ? " 

44 He had power. Young Harry, being but a gossoon, 
had none yet. Indeed he was apprenticed to the school- 
master's trade ; he went at nineteen to teach in a school 
far from Dunvegan — we will put that name on the 
village. Michael, struggling with his farm, and the bad 
seasons, and his wife's illness, melted to a shadow. 
Then the luck turned against him at one slap ; Freeborn 
sold the estate." 

u How do you say ? Misfortune ? But Michael 
should have danced your national jig at the news ? " 

44 No, indeed, for Freeborn, devil as he was, would not 
dare to evict the old chief of Dunvegan, let him owe as 
much as five others. But the newcomer, a young Irish- 
man brought up in England " Guiron paused with 

a deep sigh — 44 he was different." 

44 A grand seigneur of the ancien regime, you would 
say ? " commented the Breton, who, though young and 
open-handed, felt by instinct with his class and was 
little inclined to take sides with a peasant revolt against 
them. 

Guiron, quick at such unspoken hints, went on, 
though in a troubled accent. 4C Whatever he was, he 
paid for it. When my short story is out, let him rest in 
peace. Mr. Cosgrove " — he had stopped to invent the 
name — 44 never lived among people of our kind before 
he purchased Dunvegan. He looked on the property as 
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a speculation. From the poor women cutting turf in 
the bog he took away their right to it. There was a 
bitter quarrel about the salt seaweed on the rocks, and 
many another thing you wouldn't understand, that blew 
the red embers, smouldering always, into a high flame. 
The Fenians were in the land, too, and busy. Michael 
soon was a suspected man. He could be struck ; he 
could be destroyed. The day came." 

After these words, silence more telling than speech 
descended, holding them fast. Whether Guiron's voice 
had insensibly lifted, as in whispered conversations is apt 
to be the case, or his passion communicated to the air an 
awakening stir, it is certain that more than one of the 
sleepers sat up watching him. His excited action they 
could follow, while his idiomatic sentences, not always 
intelligible to Bouchesne, who spoke English fluently, 
passed by without comprehension. But the story-teller, 
in his eagerness, observed little of all this. He had gone 
back in a vision to the wild West ; the moving Atlantic 
was beating in upon those grey rocks of his childhood, 
the raw tempest driving a cold wind before it ; Dun- 
vegan, with its bleak, stone hovels, mounted the hillside ; 
and, not far from a broken wall, stood the house where 
he was born, dismantled, an eyeless ruin. 

" You are a landlord, sir, you can't feel as we feel — 
the peasants who long ago were made slaves to strangers. 
Poor Harry you will hate and not forgive. 'Tis equal 
to him. Let me say what befel. He was, at early 
dawn, roused from his bed on a winter's day, by a lad 
of the society he had joined, informing him that Mr. 
Cosgrove's agent was to pull down the house before 
night on Nora — and she dying." This was said very 
gently by Guiron. 

A cry of horror broke from the Vicomte's lips. 
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" There is no country where such things can be done," 
he exclaimed. 

cc There is one where they were done times without 
number," replied the young Irish exile; "you call it 
murder? Then the law allows, encourages, and com- 
mits murder. For the house was wrecked, and Nora 
died. Ere night she was dead." 

He stood up in great agony, keeping within his breast 
the sobs that tore it. Half a dozen of the erstwhile 
somnolent company, startled at the sound of his voice, 
were now intent upon him, where he seemed a tragic 
apparition, magnified as on the ancient stage, his face 
working, his hands convulsed. The dark vesture that 
he wore took him out of the every -day world, as at some 
rehearsal of an hour of doom. From that moment, the 
Vicomte, foreboding evil without remedy in his narra- 
tion, pitied and understood. 

" Oh, ma mere ! " he said softly, his thoughts going 
at once to the dear lady who in his eyes was ever the 
breathing picture of love and kindness. Guiron, little 
French as he knew, caught the meaning, which pierced 
the cloud about him with an arrow of light. He pro- 
ceeded with an emotion in which stern rage contended 
for the mastery over grief. 

" It was on a black day and in blinding haste that I — 
that Harry — drove by the rough mountain-roads along 
the skirt of the sullen bogs to Dunvegan. He never 
doubted of Cosgrove's unrelenting spirit — nothing could 
stop the eviction — but was it too late to save his mother's 
life? The dear Michael kept back from his son all 
tidings but the good ones, for fear his heart would be 
bruised in that miserable hole of a National School where 
he was earning his victual and his black coat. He wore 
a black coat then, my hand upon it ! Down he tore 
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from the mountains, mad if ever a man was, and into 
Dunvegan bareheaded he came, the sweat pouring from 
him, only to see the roof thrown into the road, and the 
place empty. c God in heaven ! where's my mother ? ' 
he screeched to the boys hanging on the fence; they 
were building houses with what was left of the wattles. 
( She was taken in her bed to a neighbour,' they screamed, 
the young hawks. Harry made his- way in; there sat 
his father crazed and broken ; the mother had no speech 
in her. ( What can I do at all ? ' said Harry, out of his 
mind. ( Go fetch Dr. Corcoran,' cried some person ; 
c if he can't save Nora, we must give her up to God ! ' 
I could laugh at that word now. It destroyed them all 
three, Michael and his wife, and, most of all, poor 
Harry." 

This changing scene Guiron had unconsciously acted, 
mimicking the tones, attitudes, behaviour of all con- 
cerned, not speaking high, but with a vehemence 
which made lightning in the room. Every one was 
gazing ; he minded them as little as he did the painted 
dragons fluttering on the walls. Bouchesne regarded 
him ever in the luminous mist, greater than life and 
unearthly. 

u Out he went, a fire in his eyes," said Guiron re- 
suming, " threw himself into the car, and away to Dr. 
Corcoran's. The doctor — a workhouse surgeon, I don't 
know how to explain that to you " 

u Le medicin des pauvres, I comprehend," said 
Bouchesne. 

u We could get him for nothing, 'twas so ; but he 
lived six miles from us, and not as many houses between. 
A lonesome road, fog rolling in upon it this day from the 
Ocean. Harry put his own madness into the horse till 
the old garran struck sparks out of the flint. Through 
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fog and rain they flew, but the devil was in ambush for 
them. At a turn what must they do but ride over a 
man walking the road, with a fowling-piece in his hand ? 
and who should he be but Cosgrove ? " 

" Yes, yes, go on," cried the Vicomte eagerly, " what 
next ? Was he hurt ? " 

(( Bleeding, sir, from a stroke he got falling ; not 
killed, more's the pity. Harry leapt down from the car 
and ran to him. Then they knew each other. I tell 
you, sir, the great demon from hell was abroad that day. 
Red hot came the words that Harry's lips spat at the 
landlord ; and cold, bitter as death, the answers he got. 
They lost all sense of themselves. Cosgrove lifted his 
piece to bring it down upon Harry's poll ; and Harry, 
bigger and madder than Cosgrove, had it from him the 
next minute. When he let it out of his hand, Cosgrove 
was shot through the heart." 

A murmur, you would have said of applause at con- 
summate acting, filled the hall. Guiron did not guess 
that he was performing with every feature, with his 
whole body, in the fearful scene he had just related. All 
he could realise in his emotion was the thing itself — a 
dream enacted how many times since it was first con- 
ceived ! He went on rapidly, wiping the sweat from 
his brow. 

" In one flash the landlord was a corpse by the road- 
side. Neither prayers nor curses would bring him to 
life ; and Harry's mother was dying. I think the boy 
never grasped till long afterwards that something strange 
had happened. He pushed on to the doctor's, took him 
into his own car and drove him back the very way him- 
self came, through fog, through showers, keeping the 
middle of the lane, without a twist of the neck to right 
or to left. The poor garran was for halting at one spot j 
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but if ever he got a flogging 'twas surely then. Dr. 
Corcoran could swear he saw no corpse in his drive ; and 
so could Harry." 

" But Nora ? You hinted that the surgeon did 
not " 

u No, sir. She drew her last breath as he came in the 
door. It was God's grace on the dear mother ; for that 
same night Harry was gone, no man knew where. From 
that hour he was lost." 

"Ah, but why did he take the key of the fields? 
Why not stay, defend himself, tell his own tale ? " 

Guiron curled a haughty lip. " He was better skilled 
than you, sir, in Irish jury-law. Evidence of any man 
living there was not that could hang the boy ; only him- 
self and the garran saw what came to pass on the 
lonely road. Still, at the inquest, a verdict of wilful 
murder against Harry was brought in. Cosgrove did 
not shoot himself, the wound and the gun together wit- 
nessed that much. Was any person else out on those 
lanes in the fog ? God knows ; the jury thought they 
knew. But before they could get the verdict given, if 
they were quick, poor Harry was quicker. He went 
off, he flew, as the old people used to say, away with the 
wild geese. But," shaking himself as from a slumber, 
41 there's my last word to you this night. I'll acquaint 
you with Harry's further perils and escapes to-morrow. 
Or will you shut your door in the Spaniard's face now ? " 
Defiance could not blow a louder blast. 

"Come with me," said the Vicomte. And they 
drove home to the Rue St. Dominique in absolute 
silence. On the high spirits of Bouchesne had fallen 
such a weight as when, having offered shelter to an in- 
nocent-looking child, you should have scented in his 
rags and tatters the plague. But how if this child 
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had stepped between you and death ? Could you turn 
him adrift again ? 

As for the drowsy audience whom Guiron had stirred 
into applause, they talked when he had vanished of the 
mighty murder-play, acted and spoken by this foreigner, 
as a delectable entertainment, a sweet morsel under the 
tooth. 

Themselves pretenders to passion, empty masks of 
what they never could be, they felt wonder at this man 
full of hot blood and his homicidal energy. They 
hoped Velasquez would amuse them a second time. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SLEEPER AWAKENED 

Next morning Guiron did not answer when Yves 
knocked at his door and went in. He was breathing 
heavily, drowned in a sleep from which no call could 
awaken him. Roger, summoned to his beside, felt 
his pulse and found it pretty regular, but failed to break 
this enchanted swoon. " It is the medicated coffee 
of last night," he argued, when he had done all that was 
possible. " Keep an eye on Monsieur till he wakes. I 
will stay at home. Unless there is danger of a stroke, 
we cannot have a physician about my guest." 

Whatever the cause, Guiron slumbered on, while his 
friend, seriously in trouble, thought over the conse- 
quences which might ensue. " I should like to consult 
Madame Kingswood," so ran his monologue; "she 
is better read in these mysteries than any woman I 
know ; besides, she would be interested. To call in a 
doctor would excite observation. On the other hand, 
Maman has never taken kindly to Madame Kingswood. 
What to do ? " He walked up and down his little room 
in no slight agitation. Hours passed without change in 
Guiron's deep trance; his breathing was, perhaps, more 
even, but the strongest light never made an eyelid wink. 
41 There is not a stir in the rascal," said Bouchesne 
despairingly, as the day waned, u I must do something. 
Yves, let this note be taken at once to Madame Kings- 
wood. Tell the concierge, if a lady arrives, to bring 
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her this way ; she will not be calling on Madame la 
Vicomtesse." 

Yves smiled from force of habit, as though he had 
acted in the like comedy at other times, and the note 
was despatched. In twenty minutes the door opened 
again. u Madame Kingswood," was announced ; a lady 
entered. They shook hands in the English manner. 

In a walking costume of delicate greys, with some 
crimson bloom in her head-dress, the lady appeared. 
Tall, fragile-seeming, marvellously fair, with distinction 
in her movements, and a kind of sunshine about her — so 
Roger had long expressed it to himself — Mrs. Kings- 
wood never felt that any other woman could eclipse 
her ; none ever had. She came in with her accustomed 
air of sweet decision. "You have a patient for me, 
Roger ? How lovely of you ! Tell me what he is like 
and we will cure him." 

" It is the young man who kept off that assassin from 
us in London, at the play," he answered. " Now he is 
here asleep ; I can't get him to wake up. See if 
you can." 

" Our lines have crossed again, as I said they would," 
Mrs. Kingswood observed, her fine features lighting up. 
" How did he drift into these waters ? He bears a 
pretty name, I hope." 

" He is called Henry Guiron," said the Vicomte, 
proceeding very briefly to narrate their meeting on the 
steamer. He did not feel at liberty to share his friend's 
confidence with another, not though it were the woman 
whom Krasinski had attempted to kill. Time was 
precious. " Come and see him," said the young man, 
leading the way. 

They stood in silence where the afternoon sky, 
flushed and purple, was reflected on Guiron's features. 
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His long locks were scattered over the pillow, a contrast 
to the warm tones of cheek and forehead. " What an 
Eastern face ! " exclaimed Mrs. Kingswood, bending to 
get a nearer glance. " Strong, impassioned, and asleep ! 
Why can't I sketch it immediately ? " 

u Better wake the poor fellow up," said Roger ; " try 
your magnetic passes, dear Madame. No one can 
resist them." 

" Mocker ! " she said gaily, u is this a time for 
persiflage ? No, no, we want the great magician. Send 
for Mr. Temple." 

"I should prefer your magic. There is, I don't 
know what in Mr. Temple — quelque chose d'efFrayant, 
d'enigmatique. Why not you, Madame ? Try." 

Thus adjured, the charming physician laid her smooth 
hand upon Henry's brow. She seemed to gather up, to 
concentrate, all her own life into one speechless effort, 
absorbed in an act of command, the more powerful that 
it was not dissipated into words. Roger, who had been 
present when this American lady took part in spiritual 
seances, at that time not unfashionable in Paris, could 
scarcely believe that he saw the same woman now. On 
other occasions she was playing, though it might be with 
fire. This was transformation. And of an extraordinary 
kind. For, while he observed her, Mrs. Kingswood's 
features " dislimned " ; they lost their character and ex- 
pression, changed subtly into another as distinct but 
very unlike, which, to his wonder, he recognised as that 
of Hiram Temple, the ci-devant medium, but always 
necromancer and miracle-worker, whom he had refused 
to summon. 

As the minutes fled this incredible resemblance grew, 
until not only the visage but the whole form of the 
silent woman had taken on a likeness more perfect than 
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the stage commonly affords, even in splendid impersona- 
tions. Roger made the sign of the cross. It would 
never have surprised him did Mrs. Kingswood melt into 
air, and Hiram Temple emerge on the spot where 
she was standing. 

Within a short space the slumbering man ceased his 
troubled respiration. His eyes opened. The tension 
of Mrs. Kingswood's features relaxed. But her patient 
was not yet awake. Putting his hands up as if to scare 
away some nightmare, Henry babbled in a broken dream, 
turning his gaze unwillingly towards the lady as she bent. 
u Haven't I told you enough ? " he cried, while his voice 
choked ; "I am two men, you say, instead of the one I 
was. What of that ? I carry a corpse on my shoulders ? 
You lie, no hand of mine was laid to him ! What call 
had I to keep him going ? He couldn't live after that 
hurt he got. Well, if I am two instead of one, my 
oath upon it I'll keep the innocent outside. They are 
the sweet lips that say nothing. Whist now ! leave me 
alone with my trouble." 

Holding the lad's hand firmly in her own Mrs. Kings- 
wood turned to Roger. " Can you make sense of this ? 
Why does he dream of being two men at once ? " 

The Vicomte looked crestfallen. " It was a shameful 
trick on my part," he said awkwardly. u We were at 
our club last night ; I offered him a grain of hashish, 
and he would not take it ; so I had some dropped into 
his coffee, as an experiment, with these consequences. 
You know that abominable drug makes two halves of 
the brain." 

41 M. le Vicomte is a schoolboy," said his friend se- 
verely. u These effects are often lasting. Hark, what 
does he say again ? " 

Henry's dreaming had flitted in another direction ; his 
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targe, questioning eyes were intent upon Mrs. Kings- 
wood herself. " You are very beautiful ; and you know 
it/' be said in a reflective undertone, " no harm in know- 
ing it. But you will drive Krasinski mad. He has a 
fearful grudge against the likes of ye. Look now at him 
with the white lips and the blood in his eyes. Come 
hither, Kras, don't be minding that pair of young fools 
— he's gone from me, and the knife is out. Woman, I 
couldn't see that face destroyed ! Let me defend ye." 

With a sudden bound Guiron had sprung up, his 
arms in the air. Bouchesne ran to him, and clasped 
him round the shoulders. " Lie down, my friend," he 
ordered imperiously — cc down, I say ; empty your brains 
of those delusions and wake. Do you mean to sleep 
round the clock ? " 

He shook his patient so vigorously that, after a few 
minutes, Guiron came to himself. Picture his astonish- 
ment, his confusion, when he perceived Roger holding ' 
him as in a vice and a tall, fair lady standing by his bed, 
her face one rosy cloud. He knew them both, though 
as yet unable to recollect where he lay at that instant. 
His imagination still ran upon the night, the accident, 
which had brought them together. 

" Thank God, his knife spared your eyes ! " he mut- 
tered. " A fine blush there is on you now. 'Tis I that 
am hurt, not this youngster. Ah, no mischief at all, 
these few drops of blood — here, on my wrist " — he held 
it out for their inspection. ct Go home you — I'll put a 
gad upon that fool of a Kras — but he must not be 
hanged. What good is there in hanging ? " 

By the time he had finished these disjointed sentences, 
which leaped out from a brain working at random, Henry 
was aware of the present, connecting it lucidly with all 
he had gone through during the last thirty hours. He 
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smiled at Mrs. Kings wood as she drew back into the 
shade. "I remember," he said in a human voice, 
deeper and more varied than his sleep- waking accents. 
u You are the Viscount. I have seen this lady ; I mind 
well where it was. But what came over me since we 
left your club ? " 

44 You are all right now, mon vieux," said Bouchesne 
cheerfully. 44 This lady is Mrs. Kingswood, wife of a 
very excellent friend of mine." 

44 Ah, but I want to thank you for saving me," said 
the American, coming forward again. 44 What an awful 
story it might have been ! " shivering at the thought. 
44 Tell me how I am to be grateful ; surely there is some- 
thing I can do." 

44 To see your face without a line upon it but as God 
made it, is thanks enough," said Guiron. He felt very 
happy. 

44 How long do you stay in Paris ? " she inquired. 

44 I'll be here till I'm gone," said he, in the artless 
fashion which took five years from his looks, making 
him a boy again. 

Mrs. Kingswood laughed out. 4C Did you ever hear 
such a delicious Irish accent, Roger ? Well, sir invalid, 
I charge you to come and see me to-morrow, unless you 
want this invasion repeated. I live in the Champs 
Elysees ; M. de Bouchesne will bring you." 

She gave him her finger-tips, her left hand to the 
Vicomte — who bowed over it gravely — and passed out, 
her very tread leaving an echo in their simple hearts, 
though not of a like intensity. Guiron thought her as 
divine as any Flora, Juno, or Helen in the half-classic, 
half-Celtic stanzas his father taught him, that were then 
making the round of his native province, for the last 
time, perhaps. Roger, more skilled in comparisons, had 
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a different image in his eye : u She is the bird of Para- 
dise, trampling with soft feet on men's hearts, but nest- 
ing nowhere," he said between admiration and rage. 
To-morrow would be the same for him too ; he knew it. 

But the circumstances of this uncanny visit affected 
his nerves. That magic face of Temple coming out of 
vacancy upon the woman's lineaments was a ghost to 
trouble and annoy. The idle, smooth surface of things 
had yawned, disclosing depths; unknown powers had 
taken advantage of the silly trick played on Guiron ; 
and the Breton Catholic, subject to old world supersti- 
tions, was inclined to shudder at Mrs. Kings wood. 
Had the dark curtains that hide the unseen fluttered for a 
moment ? What would the Abbe de Solis think of that 
diabolical face ? Not an ugly one, nor unamiable, but 
beyond nature. Vague fancies, caught from his nurse, 
from religious legends, of possession, obsession, witch- 
craft, " casting a fate " on people, surged up without 
form and void, but not unreal, to indicate some quite 
unimaginable alliance binding this bright American 
woman to Hiram Temple as her master. 

Then the illusion broke in a shower of smiles. " She 
has no master. Had it been Fernande de Montalais — 
another pair of sleeves," he concluded bitterly. 



CHAPTER VI 

SYLVIA 

Still, he was more uneasy than his guest, who fed 
his convalescence on sweet poison, proud of the beautiful 
eyes, the lips arch and eloquent, the whole fair picture 
that, with some risk to himself, he had preserved from a 
madman's assault. He rose and dressed with a spring. 
He was all gaiety, his tragic manner of the day before 
gone upon the wind. As they sat after dinner — for the 
Vicomte would not let him venture out — he had a thou- 
sand questions to ask. u Who was the great lady ? " 
He must know all about her, since it was their duty — 
his, at any rate — to call upon her next day. 

" Freda Kings wood, nee Leyster," replied Bouchesne, 
" is an American ; she will never be anything else — she 
need not be, as you remark, Henri. Wife of an English- 
man, Randall Kingswood, who has millions of dollars, not 
francs — and ten years, perhaps twelve, more than has 
Madame. He is a philanthropist, not however, as you 
may be ; a Liberal, Left Centre, friend of Thiers and 
all that canaille. Good man, nevertheless. He went to 
the United States, joined in the campaign of the anti- 
slavery people — also canaille — made many journeys across 
the big water ; in one of them, seven years ago, he met 
Mile. Leyster, I know not where, and married her. 
They travel as Americans do, but they are at home in 
Paris. She will tell you if there is anything more." 

What more could there be ? Henry's curiosity, or 

. 4* 
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call it by a nobler name, his kindness for one whom he 
had plucked out of danger, was aroused. But he had 
to answer questions in his turn. " You shall not leave 
us till we have convinced you of our gratitude," said the 
Vicomte. "I demand no confidences; but you will 
give them to Mrs. Kingswood. Why not to me ? " 

This was a challenge. After some hesitation, the 
other, as if resolved, said slowly, " I am Henry Guiron ; 
that Harry we may have mentioned is dead — quite dead. 
Henry Guiron was a journalist, oh in a very small way ! 
a poor student in London. He would be delighted to 
spend six months in Paris, learning French, and giving 
lessons in English, or doing the work of a secretary, but 
he must get a few hours to himself when he asks for 
them. And he has five pounds — I believe 'tis one hun- 
dred and twenty-five francs — in his pocket this day of all 
days." 

" Bravo, bis, Henri," cried Bouchesne, clapping him 
on the shoulder, " that's my friend and no mistake. 
Until now I doubted. A shake hands, my boy. All 
right ! " 

They went through the British ceremony, laughing. 

u We will find or make lessons for you ; rest in peace. 
Perhaps better than lessons. You forbid me to acquaint 
Madame with poor Harry's adventures ? She would 
keep the secret; what is more, she would baffle the 
police." 

u Swear to me, my friend," said Guiron, standing up, 
" that you will never breathe it ; you do not know it. 
Swear — on your father's soul — or I leave this house." 

" You may be sorry for compelling me," answered 
Roger with a seriousness beyond his years, " but, if you 
require it, I swear." 

u I do require it," was the firm asseveration, cc Let 
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come what will, Michael, Nora, and their unhappy son 
lie in one grave. I put the stone upon it here. To- 
morrow, Henry Guiron will present himself in your com- 
pany to Madame Kingswood." 

On this promise they slept, soundly as if bathed in 
honey dew, which is the poet's recipe for a good night. 

Capricious May was painting her roses under a warm 
sun as they drove, about three o'clock the next afternoon, 
into the Champs Elysees. Arriving at a gilded wicket, 
not far from the Arc de l'Etoile, they dismounted and 
passed into a garden, where huge clumps of lilac min- 
gled their rich blossom with laburnums, u dropping wells 
of fire," while simple spring flowers, crocus, pansy, or 
what else might be, set an embroidered edge to the fresh 
lawn. A mansion of white stucco, marble in the fervid 
glow, stood with doors wide open, gay curtains waving 
at windows as the breeze flew by. And in a long easy 
chair the American lady reclined, but rising when she 
saw them, a cloud of mousseline with silken streamers, 
light gossamer, floated their way, and the unmatchable 
vision spoke — 

" Soyez les bienvenus, chers amis ! Pardon my accent, 
Roger; I know it sets your teeth on edge. How is 
my invalid ? Another man to-day, Mr. Guiron ! I see 
it in your eyes, which were vague and frosty when you 
opened them on me last evening." 

" I was never better," said Henry. u Oh, what a 
pretty slip of a girl ! " as an infant of some four years old 
ran up, trundling in a baby-carriage a little ball of grey 
silk, with two brown eyes to it, which was alive, happy 
and blinking lazily in its cradle. 

41 Voila, Maman, ce toutou, qui dort ! N'est-ce pas 
qu'il est beau, mon petit, petit Malta ? " cried this ap- 
parition, as it danced round the carriage all in creamy 
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raiment. Her mother laid a caressing hand on the 
child's curls, which, like her eyes, were jet black. 

u This is my Sylvia," she explained to Henry, " more 
French than American, but she will grow out of that. 
We all must, whatever we do. Sylvia, give this gentle- 
man your hand." 

" Sylvia kiss Roger first," she prattled ; " Sylvia likes 
Roger." She ran to the Vicomte. 

" And kisses and candies too," laughed the young 
man, taking her with a swing off the ground, at which 
Malta sat up and began to bark furiously. " Malta is 
jealous," whispered her friend as the child clung to him. 

She tossed her curls. w It will not be for the first 
time," said the little maid, stammering an inimitable 
French. 

u Nor the last, coquette ! " answered Roger, throwing 
a smile at Mrs. Kingswood as he put the child down. 
" Now go and make this other of your slaves happy," he 
said in English. 

She held out a tiny hand, transparent rose leaf, to 
Guiron, but when he would have taken it seemed to 
change her mind and drew it back. With eyes darker 
than his own, which he thought singularly foreign, but 
in what way puzzled him, Guiron was searched through 
and through by the inquisitive creature, looking up to 
the tall young man. 

" Are you my slave ? " she said, standing queen-like 
on the tender grass that made a mediaeval picture of it 
all, her white vesture and glowing cheeks vivid in the 
May sunlight. u My very own slave ? " she repeated, 
quivering but amused. 

" Surely I am. What else would a boy think to be 
that had eyes in his head ? " answered Henry, his lips 
arching at the corners. 
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" Then you kneel down — you kiss my hand/' said 
Sylvia, offering it. The high figure bent its knee, and 
as the salute was given, Sylvia laid her disengaged hand 
upon Henry's thick locks. " I hold you now," she 
cried ; " you can't go. Malta, stop barking. See, 
Maman, my slave ! " 

Whereupon Mrs. Kings wood, in an aside to Roger, 
u Samson and Delilah couldn't have managed it better. 
Isn't she a cunning little mite ? " 

But Henry had put his strong arms round the elfin 
thing, who made believe to struggle, and with grave 
tenderness laid Sylvia at her mother's feet. " I bring 
my homage, Madame," he said, bowing. " Her little 
ladyship has bought me in the slave-market." 

" Apropos to buying," exclaimed Roger, as the child 
escaped to Malta, now tearing the ribands which held 
him, in frantic efforts to reach the bold Guiron, " what 
of the letter you received this morning, Madame 
PAmericaine ? Anything possible ? " 

u Much is possible — to Delilah," she said, still edified 
by the pantomime of dancing Sylvia, u and to me, 
I hope. But here is my lord and master; he will give 
the word." 

"Which you inspire, the Egeria of our British 
Numa," said the Vicomte, moving a few steps to meet 
the large semblance of a man now advancing from the 
front door. " Bonjour, mon cher Randall ! You come 
when we desire your presence — ce qui n'est pas rare. 
This is my friend," he added lightly; "I venture also 
to say Mrs. Kingswood's friend — Henry Guiron." 

A " great, broad-shouldered Englishman," as the poet 
sings, stood before them ; florid, weighty, well-estated in 
himself; his fair hair gone at the forehead, his face clean- 
shaven, slightly vacant, though by no means foolish or 
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wanting in power. He wore a roomy frock coat, and 
his tailoring in subdued tones was the envy of surround- 
ing Parisians, who felt it to be distinguished above their 
own flamboyant, though they could not change. 

Mr. Kings wood had just come from the Chambers 
and a stormy debate, in which his allies had done bril- 
liantly. After touching Guiron's fingers, but holding 
Sylvia with a grasp that she tried in vain to loosen, he 
plunged into the recital of their great deeds, their daring 
words, the irresistible good sense of Monsieur Thiers — 
he gave that pygmy of genius the full " Monsieur " as 
though an epithet of the god Hermes — the lyric out- 
bursts of M. Jules Favre. His manner was not pictur- 
esque ; from Mr. Kings wood's firm red lips le recit de 
Theramene would have fallen flat ; but Henry perceived 
that he counted on a listener in his attentive wife, nor 
was he mistaken. Roger broke in with perfect polite- 
ness at due intervals ; the lady smiled, clapped her hands, 
played with Sylvia's go-cart while the impetuous maiden 
pouted and laughed at being a prisoner. Nothing could 
be more wearisome than the husband's tale, more sympa- 
thetic than the wife's reception of it. Henry's thought 
went back to a Gal way proverb about Munster men : 
u She'd have the praties boiled, and peeled, and on the 
table, while he was saying potatoes," he whispered to 
himself. But he stood there, grave as a judge. " You 
admire those men, sir,' ; he observed as the story ended. 
44 Why so, if I may ask ? " 

For the first time Mr. Kingswood gave him a little 
notice. 44 Sir," he answered in his lecturer's voice. 44 1 
do admire them. As a humanitarian and a utilitarian, 
proud to be a follower of Bentham, I desire the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number." 

44 Beginning with ourselves," said his wife gently. 
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u It is but reason," said the Vicomte ; a where else 
should we begin ? " 

"There is no question of our happiness, Freda," re- 
plied the humanitarian. " We obey the great motive- 
power of pleasure according to a system which was care- 
fully worked out by me in younger days ; the results are, 
of course, satisfying. Sylvia, my love, don't tease Malta." 

" He likes it, papa," said his daughter. " He is my 
slave. So is the new Monsieur," pointing a finger at 
Guiron, who blushed prettily. 

This brought the men into touch. 

" Little rogue ! " exclaimed Kingswood, seizing her 
again. u At your age to have slaves ! How old are 
you, Sylph ? " 

" I was four a long time ago," she answered seriously; 
" when I am big I will be five." 

" And always a rogue," said the delighted utilitarian. 
" Now, Mr. Byron — no, Guiron, beg pardon. I have 
so many names to remember — I understand you are in 
quest of an appointment as secretary. What can you 
do ? " The last four words rang like sledge-hammers. 

u I can write English and learn French," said Guiron 
promptly, his glance taking in the mother and child, 
both so wonderful to him, as compensation for this rude 
address. But Mr. Kingswood never dreamt of being 
rude to any man ; he was merely self-regarding, and on 
points which lay distant from that self unimaginative. 

u Can you keep accounts ; are you a tolerable hand at 
figures, statistics, and so forth ? " 

Guiron looked desperate. U I was a walking ready 
reckoner, sir, in my school days. 'Tis not the accounts 
I find hard to keep, but the money." 

" Un vrai philosophe, ce garcon," cried the Vicomte, 
appealing to Madame, whose calm attitude in its quiet- 
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ness betrayed to the man of the world a profound irri- 
tation. 

She now interposed. u I am sure Mr. Guiron will 
add to your comfort, Randall, and lighten your cor- 
respondence. He has only to come to us. When will 
you come ? " she concluded ; " to-morrow ? " 

44 We have not spoken of terms," said her lord and 
master, as she had mockingly called him not half an 
hour since. He displayed no token of ill-humour. It 
had been his intention from the first to engage the 
young man to whom they were under a lifelong obliga- 
tion, but even now he did not thank him. Beneath Mr. 
Kingswood's valiant surface an incurable reserve, a shy- 
ness which no friendship, no love, had ever conquered, 
lay hidden. To his wife he was yet a mystery, and by 
that charm he held her fast, though she contrived to get 
her own way. 

44 Do not speak of terms till you see am I worth any," 
cried the sore and mettlesome candidate. Another 
stroke, he would have run from the garden. 

"Then it is settled. To-morrow at nine," said 
Randall. 

A shade of embarrassment stole over Guiron's features. 
" I couldn't be sure of to-morrow " — he spoke with hesi- 
tation — " I have a kind of business — I could not say the 
binding word till 'tis out of my hands." 

He looked sideways at Bouchesne, who grasped a fine 
yet tangible network beneath Henry's stammerings. 
44 Give the fellow a day or two," he whispered in Freda's 
ear, "his wings may want loosening. What do we 
know ? " 

Kings wood, strolling off in pursuit of Sylvia, heard 
none of this talk. He was utterly indifferent to the 
stranger and his movements. 
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"I consider it a treaty," said the mistress of the 
house. u Come as soon as you are at liberty. Now we 
will have our English five o'clock tea. Messieurs, look 
pleasant ! Sylvia, what are you doing to Mr. Guiron ? " 

" I am tying his fingers with my ball of silk," an- 
swered Sylvia. " Now get away " — when she had 
done it. 

" I never will," said Henry, smiling as he kissed his 
chains. 



I 



CHAPTER VII 

ONE DROP OF BLOOD 

During the days that followed, Guiron was left free 
as mountain-winds to come and go in the Rue St. 
Dominique. The Vicomte had grasped that singular 
maxim of non-coercion, or seeming non-resistance, for 
lack of understanding which some very wise people have 
failed to wear gracefully their Celtic fringes. u Touch 
an Irish lamb with a whip, he'll spring on you a sheep 
dog," said Henry to him as they strolled home by the 
Quais. The lamb, accordingly, went about Paris un- 
molested, a map of the city guiding him ; it is possible 
that he called at some bergerie of his own — it is certain 
that ere long he conveyed to Mrs. Kings wood the inti- 
mation through Roger of being at her disposal. So all 
went smoothly and swiftly on to what was fated. 

One other little thing he did which crinkled Bou- 
chesne's lips into everlasting mockery. Not without 
blushing, he sought the address of a — how shall we 
name it ? — a maker of garments adapted to his purse, 
and was measured for the habit noir. 

" Oh, my Velasquez ! " sighed Roger, viewing him 
in this new light, " who will know you now ? You com- 
pare with the best of us ; but the only leveller is your 
black coat. It came in with those damnable principles 
of '89 — equality before the law and before the tailor." 

"I put it on as a uniform, sir," said his protege de- 
murely. " I am Lazarus feasting at the rich glutton's 
board ; 'tis but becoming to wear his coat and badge." 

5* 
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He seemed, in truth, a man not so much disguised as 
new-made. Amazingly smart to learn his fresh duties, 
silent with a caution which kept this country lad, only 
just initiated into London ways, from tripping himself up 
over forms and customs unknown to him, Guiron was 
serviceable and debonair, attentive though not forward in 
Mr. Kingswood's presence, while to the lady no page of 
romance could be more devoted. 

"It is like having a big Newfoundland dog in the 
place," said Freda. 

And he might have been always there; he was Tami 
de la maison within six weeks of his coming. 

A house such as he contrasted in every fine particular 
with others he had lived in, not enviously, but as the 
lawyer gets up his case for the day of trial which will be 
also the day of judgment. Quite modern, full of lights, 
pictures, china, satins, precious furniture, bronzes, with 
flowers everywhere, a la Pompadour, cosy yet elegant, 
refined but cheerful. All the gracious French words he 
was learning from gilt-back little volumes of the eight- 
eenth century would not have been too pretty for this 
cage of silken softness. He could not trace outside Mr. 
Kingswood's office, crammed with papers from floor to 
ceiling, the husband's choice in decoration, unless a few 
formal portraits hung carefully in the shade were its 
memorials. The delicate nick-nacks, the tinted walls, 
the fringes and furbelows which made of the house one 
boudoir, spoke of a pleasure-loving spirit, not looking to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, but very 
much to its own. 

" I love sunshine," Madame observed by and by, when 
she was taking Henry over her treasures ; " we can't 
reckon on the sun in Paris, so I have had as many yards 
of it as I could get put into these wall-papers and em- 
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broideries. There's coloured glass, too — rubies and dia- 
monds for wet days." 

" And the happiness of the greatest number ? Have 
you done anything for that ? " he asked innocently. 

"Well, as I told Randall, I've been happy. That's 
one to the number. And Sylvia's happy. That's an- 
other. I don't say Randall is, for he has bought stock 
in Utopia, and it's wearing to watch the price-lists." 

Henry did not grasp her allusion, but he marked a 
certain difference between these views and the human- 
itarian philosophy of Mr. Kings wood. Impulsively, he 
pursued the subject. 

"You did help to free the slaves over there; that 
was adding thousands to your credit." 

The lady put down a quaint old piece of Limoges that 
she had been " praising and reflected. She was never 
quick in her enunciation; without exactly trailing, it 
gave light and shade to whatever she expressed. " No, 
I mustn't flaunt that feather ; it is Randall's," she said ; 
" he was crazed about abolition, and he persuaded me 
that I was, too. Our slaves in Maryland had a good 
time — better than they have had since. I will tell you a 
secret that only Randall knows — but you saved me that 
evening and I can trust you. It is a curious thing." 

" Don't say it if you would be sorry afterwards," he 
entreated. " And don't trust me," he added with a sud- 
den gesture. " I gave warning to the Viscount — I give 
it to you here — I am a spy upon this house, a fanatic of 
the purest water." 

" How amusing you Irishmen are ! " said Mrs. Kings- 
wood. " Now I am bound to tell you. It is this. My 
grandfather, so many times removed" — she held her 
arms wide as if to show it — "was exploring when a 
young man in South America. Somewhere in the forests 
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of Brazil he had ran up against an octaroon — a girl who 
was too beautiful to live, with just one drop of black 
blood in her veins. He married her — fact, I assure you 
— made her his wife before the Padre Cura. She died 
when her son was born. That son was my ancestor. 
Could I be expected to feel for our slaves after that ? " 

Sylvia's intensely dark hair and eyes, as well as a 
swarthy line about her brows which Guiron had re- 
marked, were thus accounted for. He kept his lips 
tight, his face turned away, lest he should betray the 
knowledge. "There are some offences we never for- 
give, because they never come to an end," said the lady 
continuing. u I can't wash out the Ethiopian spot ; it 
maddens me if I think of it, and Emancipation is my 
abhorrence. We stay in Europe because in the States 
there is a prejudice, which might flare out on me — yes, 
on me ! — if we made a show in society. Perhaps even 
you despise me, now I have talked, like Cleopatra, of 
my blue blood." 

" You dear lady," exclaimed Guiron, a I would kill 
the man that looked rough at you." He caught one of 
her silken streamers and put it to his forehead. " I am 
your slave — and Sylvia's," he concluded playfully ; u an 
Eastern slave, with a bowstring for your enemies." 

This conversation, designedly frank, shot through 
Guiron's heart an arrowy delight, mingled with wonder 
that a woman could be so resolute against herself. Pity 
stole into his dream unawares; he almost forgave the 
splendour that concealed this gaping wound. 

But their talk was not finished. " M. Henri," she 
said — it was a way of address she had fallen into — u that 
black drop has turned our blood. If we scratch, we 
poison. A woman may be generous ; a child never is. 
Don't let Sylvia come the tyrant over you." 
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$ " I'll take heed of her little claws," he said ; " but call 

^me when the bowstring is wanted." 

'ai Long afterwards he was sorry that on a certain even- 

a- ing about this time he had not used it without asking 

'"; leave. The lights had been kindled under their shades 
I in Madame's salon, which looked on the Avenue, its 

•* trees now silvering or glooming as the moon rode up 
towards her height. The long windows let in a flower- 
scented air ; Paris murmured, or broke into the sudden 

; rattle of wheels, outside. Over the piled carpet Mrs. 

i Kingswood paced to and fro, her step marking some rare 
agitation. M. de Bouchesne, who had dined with them, 
sat apart, explaining to Guiron phrases in a volume of 
French illustrations which they were laughing at. The 
master of the house had gone to a meeting of the Op- 
position at M. Thiers'. " I fret your nerves, Roger, 
and worry myself," said the hostess, " but she will never 
come. Never ! I dreamt it." 

44 Who will never come, Madame ? " was his ques- 
tion. 

Her voice fell to a whisper, " Fernande ! " 
44 Fernande ? You expect my cousin, Fernande de 
Montalais ? Pardon, Madame, perhaps you also expect 
the moon to climb in over those trees. Who has ever 
met the Comtesse in a salon since her husband died ? 
Pauvre cher Gaspard ! Think, Henri," turning to him, 
44 twenty-two, handsome, brave as a lion, idolised by his 
young wife — a honeymoon in Algeria; and before they 
are five weeks married he is killed out hunting near 
Biskra by the bullet of a native." 

Words uttered so feelingly that they seemed to bring 
a great shadow into the room. 44 What happened to the 
bride ? " asked Henry, horror-stricken ; 44 did her mind 
go from her ? " 
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" She had something else to do, at once — to buy from 
the horrible Beni-Kelb her bridegroom's body ; yes, they 
carried it off and demanded piastres to any amount. Our 
officials did not venture themselves to interfere. The 
body was got back wrapped in a blood-stained burnous, 
and brought into the town on a camel. Fernande never 
shed a tear. She voyaged with her dead Gaspard to 
Marseilles, took him down to Vieux Courzon, their 
chateau on the Loire, buried him in their chapel. Then 
she returned to Paris, shut the door of her Hotel, and is 
a recluse ever since ; it is now eighteen months or so. 
She has never left home except to call on my mother, 
and that not often." 

"Then the poor little widow is not right in her 
mind," concluded Guiron. 

u Not right in her mind ? " echoed Mrs. Kingswood 
frowning, as she paused from her gyrations. " Our 
French friends touch off these shades more nicely. 
Roger there would write under Fernande's picture — and 
bewitching it certainly is — L'exaltee, the enchanted 
one." 

" Or perhaps L'hallucinee," said Bouchesne, u the 
deluded one." 

" Tut, tut, we are all deluded," said Madame. " Ah, 
my visitor ! " going to the door. 

A name was announced. Both men strained their 
ears to catch it. Not Fernande ! " It is Mr. Temple," 
said the young Breton sullenly. " Why should he ap- 
pear on our stage ? " 

Whatever brought him, Mr. Temple in a few minutes 
had produced the singular impression, which friends and 
enemies alike acknowledged, of being the centre — the 
one important and most vital figure — in any room he 
entered. Not that he claimed attention. On the con- 
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trary, his quietness of tone when he spoke was remark- 
able ; his movements had nothing hurried or bustling in 
their steady strength ; yet he drew all eyes, and his low, 
rippling speech, like a broadening stream, put out all 
others. He knew his power; it brought a confidence 
with it which could afford to be urbane. 

Henry was introduced as to a great person. " Our 
new secretary, Prince," said Mrs. Kingswood; "you 
will tender him for Randall's sake and mine." 

The Prince — title, or playful epithet — held in a firm, 
strong hand, warm but not feverish, the hand which 
Guiron extended, "We shall be friends, I hope," he 
said with an agreeable smile ; " let us find out how we 
like one another." 

He stood by the chimney in a shaded light where 
Guiron could observe him, and began to talk. His 
appearance was difficult to determine, for with every 
mood of conversation it varied, and again the rippling 
stream gave Henry an image of his own thought. Mr. 
Temple was slightly made, to the credit of a stature not 
over tall, which had in it spring and elasticity, tokens of 
the finest health. No eyes could look younger in a 
warm, pale countenance, no forehead more amiable and 
unwrinkled. A curling, glossy beard fell on his broad 
chest ; in the abundant hair gleams of burnished silver 
threw up the dark. Handsome or otherwise, Mr. Tem- 
ple could not fail to be charming. 

He wore a garb between Eastern and Western — a long 
straight coat of lustrous material, always black, reaching 
below the knees; to-night round the slender throat shone 
a jewelled collar, with gold pendants, as of some Order 
of Chivalry ; and on his finger sparkled a single ring 
which he never laid aside. A familiar gesture with Mr. 
Temple was to throw back the curls that descended on 
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bis forehead as if shaking a lion's crest. But always 
without parade. He stood constantly in this attitude of 
meditative speaking, his arm on the mantelpiece ; and 
Guiron came to know in time that, however much his 
disciples loved and wondered at him, they never passed 
a certain invisible line which Mr. Temple drew round 
his person. He gave no commands, but he had a look 
sufficient to daunt the unwary. 

Having spent the winter in the Holy Land, as it ap- 
peared, he led the conversation, addressing himself always 
to their hostess while she watched for the opening of the 
door. But with a practised glance he took his observa- 
tions of Guiron, sitting sideways at a table. " Could 
some of the lamps be lowered, dear Madame ? " he said 
later on. u Those pitiless Egyptian and Syrian skies 
have not spared my sight ; like Paul, I sometimes dread . 
ophthalmia." 

"I will have all but these put out," she answered; 
u the moonlight at the window is superb. Go on, 
Prince, with your story." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE MOURNING BRIDE 

When the salon was in twilight, as compared with 
the moon-flooded Avenue, Mr. Temple began again, 
musingly. u We were encamped, I was telling you, 
outside Jaffa, on the edge of the sands. In Jaffa the 
plague had been rampant — a king of terrors. But oh, 
how beautiful was our resting-place that night ! The 
sevenfold darkness overhead pierced with stars ; the stars 
shooting fire; the sea couching beneath; St. Elmo's 
lights, as they call them, leaping out of phosphorescent 
waves high in the air. At hand, the circle of the night 
fires we had set going ; and in their flickering rays men, 
horses, camels, tents, the everlasting picture of a Beda- 
win halt, the same as when Solomon built God's house, 
when David fed his flocks, when Abraham met Mel- 
chizedek, King of Salem." 

You remember it," said Mrs. Kings wood softly. 
I saw it," he answered with a curious laugh. "And 
the Children of the Desert were chanting their guttural 
monodies or threnodies in the same old tongue, their 
love songs, their psalms of hate, as in the ancient days 
— not a figure added or taken away, the legends that 
never die — unchanging ! " 

u You know the language well," she said again ; " it 
is your own." 

" It is in the Bible," he replied ; u how should I not 
know it ? They were subdued by the familiar tales, and 
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I perhaps no less, when a pair of strange creatures 
sprang to the centre, white-robed, with great white 
turbans, and began to whirl and to shriek. Their cry 
was ever the same, piercing, mournful ; they spread their 
hands, danced in a round, swayed hither and thither, 
heads drooping at last on one side as children giving way 
to sleep. By the firelight I could examine their features 
distinctly ; they had fallen on the mystic trance.' 9 

44 As in the ancient days, in the house of the gods," 
said her insistent voice, " as at Byblos or Tyre. Do 
you not think so, Prince ? " 

"As in our days too, Madame, and here in Paris. 
Jugglers, then, or dervishes — both, perhaps — they danced 
the Zikr, called on their Prophet, and intoxicated them- 
selves with the name of Allah. ( Let them do some 
wonder in my sight,' I whispered to the Sheikh, bearded 
like a goat, greedy as hell. 4 To hear is to obey,' he an- 
swered, for these old races talk in proverbs ; in proverbs 
they lie and cheat. Stripping their outer garments, and 
brandishing knives, at once the dervishes exhibited a new 
marvel. They screamed upon Allah, and each drove 
the blade into his side." 

A sound of unbelief interrupted him from the Vicomte 
and Henry. 

44 Impossible ! " 

44 Oh, you infidels ! " cried Madame. 4< Have you 
not read in Scripture how the priests of Baal cut them- 
selves with knives and lancets ? " 

44 After their manner, till the blood gushed out upon 
them," said Mr. Temple, finishing the quotation. c< So 
did it here, in my presence. In a full stream it burst 
forth, while they slashed themselves not once or twice, 
but repeatedly, as in scorn of death. Unmoved sat 
round them my imperturbable Arabs, who smoked on as 
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before ; they had witnessed often the like miracles. But 
I, the Western, could bear it no longer. I implored 
them to desist. They lifted their weapons in the air, 
looked on us with dim eyes, and crept slowly into the 
baggage tent, a trail of blood following them.' 9 

44 They died of their wounds ? " inquired Bouchesne 
ironically. 

44 Ah, you fancy it was mere juggling ! No, they did 
not die. Leaping from my place I ran to the tent, 
pulled them out instantly, and took them to the blazing 
circle of the fire. They stood upright, whole as ever, 
no stain on their clothes, not a sign of harm. But the 
knives had red spots on them. At daybreak we started 
for Mount Carmel, the dervishes coming with us and 
riding until noon. They were as little fatigued as the 
Sheikh himself, that old centaur." 

44 Trickery and deception," said the Vicomte, as he 
changed his position with a disdainful gesture. u How 
cold the moonlight makes this room ! " he continued. 
44 Permit me to close the window, Madame." 

He had reached it when, in the semi-darkness occa- 
sioned by his crossing the moon's rays, a wild, irregular 
strain of music floated in the air. Guiron sprang to his 
feet. 44 Who is playing on the piano ? " he called out 
thunderstruck. 

The notes died away with a lingering cadence. Mr. 
Temple, who had taken a step forward, was now lean- 
ing, as hitherto, on the mantelpiece. He turned, smil- 
ing and shaking his head, to Mrs. Kings wood. 

44 Troublesome attendants, my airy spirits ! " he re- 
marked. " I was happier when they gave me notice and 
quitted me." 

44 Your spirits, sir ? " asked Henry, who had spoken 
scarcely at all until now ; u but I could swear to a hand 
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— a white hand — on the keys of the thing. Was that a 
spirit ? " 

44 You are a witness, my dear young man, beyond 
suspicion," said Mr. Temple. u I saw nothing, but I 
heard the music." 

44 Hush ! it begins again " — Mrs. Kings wood now 
spoke — 44 how unearthly it sounds ! " 

The Vicomte, turning hastily from the window, 
darted towards the curtained recess in which stood a 
magnificent Erard, and almost flung himself on the 
keys. Silence ! Not a tremour in the atmosphere. But, 
in front of the window he had just been closing, a sud- 
den rattle of drums and clash of cymbals, which broke 
out, passed, and left the company in amazement. 

44 1 had better say good-night," observed Mr. Temple; 
44 they will not go while I am here." 

Bouchesne whispered to Henry, 44 1 engage they will 
when he does." 

But ere the master of spirits had reached the door it 
opened to admit a lady who paused in the entrance, blinded 
by the great moon. Guiron looked up, and never while 
he lived forgot the face on which his eyes fastened. 

Only the face; all besides was dark; the garments 
trailing, with no ornament, neither any relief, to qualify 
their sable ; but above them, in the cold light, a colder 
mask, more beautiful than Medusa, not more living. It 
seemed strangely spiritual, the proper accompaniment to 
that music which had startled them lately ; with a misty 
ray upon it, a glory and a cloud, making the hair vapor- 
ously-golden, the lips a-tremble. Never to be forgotten 
any more ; always to float upon the night air, beautiful 
and unspeakably sad ! u It is that lady," thought Guiron, 
the heart within him emptying as at some strong blow 
that drove the blood into all his veins. 
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u Fernande, my dear Fernande ! " exclaimed their 
hostess in French, running to her, and taking her hands ; 
" oh, you are frozen ! M. Henri, turn up the lamps ; 
Vicomte, draw the curtain and shut out that detestable 
moon. Quick, your cousin is shivering." 

u Let it be, Freda, I can bear it," said her low voice, 
rich and yet faint, as the girl sank into a causeuse under 
the mantel, where Guiron could discreetly have his fill , 
of gazing. A youthful figure, swathed in widow's weeds, 
her face the palest rose, beneath crisp curly hair, not 
golden as it shone in the deceptive moonlight, but like 
his own. Had Death not laid an icy finger on those 
lips, they would have recalled to him some brighter blos- 
som ; now they were violets and they trembled. Oh, 
if he could have stilled the grief that was in them, as of 
an ailing child ! " Hush, hush ! " he seemed to be say- 
ing in his heart, " here is new life for you." But he did 
not speak. For minutes not even Mr. Temple, the least 
affected by this entrance of any in the room, refrained 
from breaking in on thoughts, as painful as perplexed, 
which eddied round an appearance so far from the every- 
day world. 

The effort of coming had been too much for Madame 
de Montalais. As in a reverie she sat and looked before 
her, unequal to the conversation which Mrs. Kingswood 
set quietly going, on music or I know not what, and in 
which Mr. Temple took a delightful but modest second. 
Bouchesne drew near his cousin, who gently returned the 
pressure of his hand. Little by little her eyes wandered 
round the salon. Straightway the American lady diverted 
her talk to pictures, did the honours of her latest bibelots, 
and kept the stream flowing of her really select French 
phrases. To Guiron, who could neither join in nor 
much comprehend this talk, fell a duty which was be- 
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coming more and more familiar; he read the gestures 
that were a comment on the language of this curious 
gathering. And, had it not been incredible, he might 
have fancied that when his vision came back to where 
the Comtesse was seated, her eyes turned reluctantly 
another way. It must be that his heart, his spirit, was 
full of her. Such would be the explanation of a current 
which seemed to trouble the air between them. 

But Mr. Temple, who had taken the Vicomte's place 
near her, looked also at Guiron scrutinisingly. He had 
done the like many times that evening. Now he bent 
and whispered in French to Fernande, u You remember 
at all ? " 

44 I am sure it is the same," she answered ; " Angelique 
was right." 

44 Then I may go ? " he concluded, bowing still 
lower. 

She assented silently. Their short dialogue had passed 
in one of those asides which brilliant talkers like Mrs. 
Kings wood or the Vicomte seldom remark and cannot 
recall. Henry felt a growing disquiet, due to his ig- 
norance of French, perhaps likewise to the absurd sus- 
picion that this mourning bride could be interested in a 
young stranger whose name and person were equally un- 
known to her. 

But once more Mr. Temple, with his always affec- 
tionate air which some did not like, though it captivated 
the ingenuous, turned to Henry, and broke out in praise 
of the great philanthropist whom the latter was now as- 
sisting. " My views are, I dare say, bolder, more sub- 
versive, according to the jargon of politicians, than his, 
but we agree in desiring to benefit mankind. This it is 
which has charmed me back from Zion and Lebanon to 
the muddy streets of Paris ; it has chained Mr. Kings- 
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wood to his rock as a modern Prometheus. However, 
no harangue to-night ! Will you come and see me at 
home, on the Quai Voltaire one of these mornings — 
Thursday, now ? I gather from the Vicomte that you 
have broad views ; and frankly, when the chance offers 
I make recruits." 

To be sure Henry would come. He feared neither 
angel nor spirit, least of all Mr. Temple, whom he diag- 
nosed as a well-meaning enthusiast of somewhat small 
brain. 

Fernande, listening in her absent way, caught his 
answer, and the pallid ghost of a smile flitted over her 
lips. " Play something," she signified to Mr. Temple. 

He struck a chord on the instrument, ran his strong 
white fingers across the octaves and began to improvise 
dreamily. Guiron, sensitive as a iEolian harp, sat spell- 
bound, the Comtesse watching him. In talk his eyes 
sparkled, his features changed like water beneath sun- 
shine ; but in repose the lines of melancholy came out ; 
he was another soul, touched to saddest issues. 

u There is my face," murmured Fernande, " now I 
cannot be deceived." 

She rose and went up to Mr. Temple. a It is enough, 
I have made sure. Do not fatigue yourself." 

Still catching a sob in her breath, she spoke to the lady 
of the house. " My dear Freda, I would come out this 
evening because — because I am turning down a leaf 
which is soaked in tears and blood. I begin " 

u A new volume ? God be praised ! " said Mrs. 
Kingswood, embracing her. " We will make it pleasant 
reading for you." 

u I hope so. There are reasons why even I should 
live. Do not smile, it saddens me. I go down to Vieux 
Courzon before long. Will you, will your good hus- 
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« 

band, visit me there as soon as the shooting opens? 
And stay while you can ? I came to ask it." 

U I answer at once for myself; Randall — you know 
his works do follow him wherever he goes. May he 
bring his secretary, M. Henri, whom you see here ? " 

" Why not ? " said Fernande, with her ghost of a 
smile, very pitiful. " Sir, will you visit my castle ? " she 
went on, in an exquisite broken English ; " there is 
shooting — the chase — there, when I ask you." 

He could not control the fierce joy in his voice. a I 
will, Madame," he said bowing; his expression gave 
back more than her pallid brightness. " Count on me 
if I live." 

" I will count on you," she answered ; and the light 
of a great and sudden love went with her as Fernande de 
Montalais turned to the door. 



CHAPTER IX 

SUGGESTION, MOTHER OF DREAMS 

Some of the wise have doubted if there be mir- 
acles ; to the less wise — " men of illusion and fan- 
tasy," so named in fairy tales — miracles happen at 
all the decisive turnings, and a sign is the trail they fol- 
low. Henry did not stop to inquire how the road went. 
His heart, long dying for love, quickened its pulse, sang 
a new song, poured out an immense joy upon all things, 
gilding their commonplace with its alchemy. Hence- 
forth, he might be reckoned among the ardent lovers, 
the Romeos and Medjnouns, whose devotion to their 
Juliet, their Leila, has been a world's wonder. Keen 
and delicate after the manner of his people, feminine al- 
most, when his sentiments were in play, from his dead 
mother came to him a warmth of affection not wasted, 
which he was ready to scatter upon all who did not 
freeze him with their stony looks. And he had seen 
this incomparable Fernande as Medusa! But her shy 
glances, if he mistook them not, were heavenly-kind. 

Her words at parting left a seed of tumultuous delight, 
which sprang up and covered him with blossoms. An 
old Irish ballad with its tender music hummed about the 
lad, telling of dewy mornings in the meadow, of apple- 
bloom and nutting-time; of the sportsman in Ben Eidir 
catching his silver salmon, the wild duck skimming over 
heath and moor under a shining sky ; and one refrain it 

had to keep him a traveller in this enchanted Mayden- 
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land. Then he thought of another rhyme where the 
child replies to her wooer, " Leave me, see how you 
shame me, you ! " And his black day of murder and 
exile strode in to forbid the banns. 

There was no denying it. Yet, howsoever the cup 
be stolen, if it holds a draught divine, young men will 
be drunk, and Henry could no more quench intoxication 
with memory than pluck out his eyes. He went hither 
and thither in a Paris all gaiety, which, when he smiled, 
laughed back upon him like a May garden, with its 
fountains, statues, palaces, the double stream of life on 
river and boulevard — the sun glorious overhead. His 
lips hummed the old ballad, his eyes filled. 

That Fernande should come a second time to the 
Champs Elysees he knew was impossible. Until 
autumn he must feed his miraculous plant with hopes 
and longings. But the unconquerable passion kindled 
into flame all lesser feelings, and he served Leah for 
Rachel, as lovers do, deceptively. Mrs. Kingswood, 
expecting the incense of a bright-eyed youngster's 
admiration, had never guessed that it could be so rare 
and fine. Its fragrance hung about even that dull office 
where Randall dictated his political manifestoes, which 
Henry brightened, cut down, turned to human speech, 
his furtive smile sharing with Madame an amusement 
that passed by the husband as not there. Perilous free- 
masonry of two souls, which uttering signs identical put 
on them each its own meaning ! Then Sylvia would 
come dancing in, for no locks withheld her, and she was 
sitting next moment on Henry's knee, spoiling his pens 
by absurd attempts to draw his face, and chattering 
in the French-English he was beginning to make out. 

" You's like this ! " she cried one morning, a photo- 
graph in her tiny hand. " Maman, see, took from your 
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desk; I climbed up jusque-la by myself. M. Henri, 
with soldier's kepi on ! " 

Her mother looked and snatched the picture hastily. 
a Sylvia, you make me tired ! " she exclaimed ; " that is 
dear Gaspard's portrait. How mad Fernande would be, 
if she saw it trailing round." 

u It is M. Henri, I know," repeated the obstinate 
creature — " show him. In a kepi ; he is a soldier." 

"I do not call that a likeness of you," said Mrs. 
Kingswood, " not the least bit. Tell me how it strikes 
yourself," handing the dim carte-de-visite to Guiron. 

He considered it curiously. The expression, some- 
what forced and smiling, he would have been sorry 
to own. It was a good-looking face, French of a 
southern type, rather dandified, and self-confident or 
theatrical. Could there be a resemblance ? 

" Had I a looking-glass, I'd be sure," said Henry, 
laughing to hide another sentiment, as he handed back 
the photograph. " Come hither, you banshee " — to 
Sylvia — u bad when little, worse when great ! Look me 
in the eyes. What am I like now ? " He grasped her 
by the white shoulders which rose above her frock, 
while she feigned to scream and kick. 

"You — an ogre, with a nasty black beard," said 
Sylvia. "Let me go, then you will be Prince Char- 
man t, as you were on that picture. Why you make so 
many faces, M. Henri ? " 

" There we have it," he reasoned, letting her slip. 
" Some queer notion took the child's fancy. She is too 
young to compare one man's face with another's. Did 
you know this bold boy, Madame ? He was handsome, 
anyway, Sylvia." 

" Only just. His family was Gascon, but they had 
by some ancient marriage gotten the noble place, Vieux 
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Courzon, we are going to in the fall. A hot-tempered 
youth, I have heard ; quarrelsome, or as we say here, a 
mauvais coucheur. It was a perfect love match be- 
tween Gaspard and Fernande, all the same. She liked 
to have a master, I guess. We native Americans don't. 
Five weeks' honeymoon, and all over! But, for my 
share, I wouldn't worship a dead idol or drink my hus- 
band's ashes in a liqueur, if he were ever so. Yes, 
I think there is a shade of resemblance," she went on, 
comparing the portrait with Henry ; " Sylvia has sharp 
eyes." 

44 You would marry again sooner than be called the 
Widow Kingswood, as they put it over the shops here ? " 

44 Horrible ! " she said in a comic American accent ; 
44 Frenchmen are polite but not chivalrous. The 
Widow ! Why not the Widower ? Madame Veuve ! 
No, thank you ; a marriage is good while it lasts, not a 
day longer. But the Comtesse may still be afraid 
of Gaspard." 

Here was a startling suggestion. " How afraid ? 
The man is dead and buried," exclaimed Henry. 

44 He has passed over," was Mrs. Kingswood's quiet 
reply ; 44 into what stage, or how far developed, only 
those can tell who are in touch with his crowd. Per- 
haps his bad temper makes him hang round Fernande ; 
I sometimes guess it is so ; she looks rather sketchy." 

Words such as these, though Henry put no faith in 
them, being a pupil of the Irish National Schools, which 
are utilitarian like Mr. Kingswood, still did not sound 
altogether insane. Often as a lad he remembered how 
his mother used to talk. u Diarmid or Oona," she would 
say to her husband, u came to me in my sleep last night. 
'Tis in trouble they are ; we should ask Mass for them 
from Father John," and Oona and Diarmid were kins- 
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folk, dead in their time. But on his large continual 
joy these intimations of something which might swal- 
low it up, cast no more than a passing shadow. Were 
they real, then his worshipped lady became the more 
seductive that her sorrow was beyond nature, rooted in 
the deep sanctities, the shrouded eternities, of the tomb. 
Fernande ceased to be a lovely child weeping over her 
lost bridegroom ; she was a victim and he might rescue 
her, battling even with invisible powers. The enterprise 
drew him fatally on. 

It led him first to make better acquaintance with Mr. 
Temple, whom he had been prevented from calling upon 
as they determined. More than once, sauntering by, he 
looked up at the patrician entrance on the Quai Voltaire, 
paused, and turned away, suspicious of the lion's den. 
But, at length, he sprang to the adventure. Giving his 
name, he followed a man in livery — there seemed 
any number about — up a broad marble staircase, into 
rooms panelled with frescoes, studded with objects of 
luxury, even at this early hour populous as a private view 
or the waiting-hall of a fashionable physician. He had 
remarked near the Quai a line of carriages, but never 
dreamt that they brought visitors to Mr. Temple. 

He waited, not impatiently. The pictures held his 
gaze : solemn Eastern scenery, buildings of antique style, 
processions of priests, and mysterious cherubic figures in 
gleaming armour. On the ceiling astronomical signs 
were painted. When he turned from these, a corner of 
the richly-adorned garden outside, leading to the river, 
arrested his attention. Too nervous for observation of 
the crowd moving about him, he was only aware that 
most of them appeared to be women of rank, or at least 
were wealthy enough to exhibit the newest modes in 
the costliest materials. Were any young ? He could 
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scarcely think so. And what was their business with 
Mr. Temple ? 

His turn came. A side door opened, he was beckoned 
away, and he passed into a lofty chamber, the windows 
occupying a great space, in front of them such a pros- 
pect as no city but Paris can afford. Extending from 
the chestnut-clumps which bounded the Imperial garden 
across the river, he saw line after line of superb edifices : 
the Tuileries close at hand, the Louvre a little way off; 
beyond them he imagined, just out of sight, the Sainte 
Chapelle and Notre Dame with its twin towers. All were 
basking in splendour of sun and blueness of air, an un- 
rivalled first plan of architecture cut by the morning sky. 
Henry stood entranced. 

But Mr. Temple was grasping both his hands with a 
delight equal to his own. " Brave jeune homme ! " he 
murmured. u Since our dear Mrs. Kingswood told me 
that you had saved her life, my heart has warmed to you. 
I suffer with my friends as I rejoice with them. At the 
very hour when you acted as her preserver a singular de- 
pression, almost an agony, took hold of me. For, you may 
as well know, distance is sometimes annihilated ; there 
are currents of feeling that put a girdle round the world, 
not in forty minutes, but in forty seconds. I am subject 
to them." 

Guiron was more annoyed than pleased. Why had 
Mrs. Kingswood given this clue to a stranger ? True, 
she did not know his real history, and to warn her was 
out of the question. He certainly would never trust a 
man whom his deep instinct recoiled from, though with 
no more tangible reason than that he wore his heart upon 
his sleeve. 

" Any person would do as I did," he made haste to 
reply. 
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But Mr. Temple, keeping him still at the window, 
flung back his long mane with a denying gesture. " You 
are a hero," cried he, " and the time calls for heroes. 
Fix your view on that astonishing panorama," waving 
towards it a prophetic hand. " Take in all it is and 
leads to — Palace of the Napoleons, Cathedral of the 
Saints, High Courts of Justice ! In not one of them a 
man ! phantoms all, the powers and dominations of the 
lower hells ruling them ! " 

u What made ye pitch your tent so near the mouth of 
hell ? " inquired Guiron, with his youthful smile. 
Whereupon Mr. Temple launched into a rhapsody. One 
sign of an apostle this preacher had, in that he never 
sickened of his own message. Year after year, since the 
revelation came, he had uttered it in prose and verse, on 
the pavements of midnight cities, in crammed churches, 
in the desert, and as now to solitary souls he was bent 
on winning. If he deluded others, himself was the first 
to be ensnared. But to a youth under the mighty spell 
of love, what could this jargon signify ? Guiron fell 
into a seat while the profit flowed on, expounding, de- 
nouncing, piling the Apocalypse on Swedenborg, paint- 
ing earthly politics with colours ravished from Heaven 
and Hell, confounding in one red ruin Paris, Babylon, 
the bourgeois Millennium, and all the churches of the 
Gentiles. His organ-stops were out, the orchestra 
thundered, wept, swelled into diapasons of foreboding. 
And Henry, giving ear to an oratorio he could not take 
in, sat mute, staring open-mouthed at the immortal frieze 
of Kings' houses and their glory, which glittered in the 
sun across the river. 

Gradually his senses failed ; he heard but an indistinct 
murmur and his limbs grew heavy. The immense 
Tuileries passed into a vision of fire that scorched his 
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eyeballs. What had come over him ? With a tremen- 
dous effort he shook the burden off and leaped out of his 
chair, wrathful as some wild creature trapped in its sleep. 
Mr. Temple encountered him with a singular smile, 
perorating yet of plagues and catastrophes, the legions of 
the lost, attraction equal to repulsion, all the stops out. 
It would not serve ; something had happened. 

u You are a devil of a man, sir," shouted Henry in 
his passion ; " I could take my Bible oath I saw the big 
place opposite me a sheet of fire." 

" I lent you my spectacles, dear lad," answered Mr. 
Temple composedly. " You beheld that accursed and 
doomed house of Catherine de Medici with my glasses." 

" Was I dreaming ? " said Henry to himself in a sort 
of terror. 

" I would not have you ignorant of certain mysteries 
in our spirit," Mr. Temple continued; "here is a little 
taste of them. Nostradamus, Tasso, D'Argenson, the 
Pere Beauregard, and many another, foretold these things. 
We are at the end of an age ; God's breath is on the face 
of the deep." 

Had nothing but a preachment occurred in this room, 
Guiron would have left it as he entered. Now the 
vision of fire danced in red patches through the air. Far 
from convinced he was yet shaken. 

"Men perceive only themselves set in array, or at 
each other's throats," resumed the wonder-worker, "yet 
behind them and all round are the spiritual hosts, under 
whose banner they fight. Which side will you take, 
my hero ? " 

u Show your hand," was the violent answer. " Let 
me see your cards." 

No practice could hide the flash of triumph with 
which Mr. Temple greeted this proposition. So gentle 



u 
u 
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was he by nature that if he had ever thought — as, of 
course, he never did — to poison a friend by imperceptible 
doses, he would surely have redoubled his tenderness in 
proportion as the medicine took effect. He desired only 
happy faces and submissive hearts in his neighbourhood. 
But it was his trade to catch men. 

An infant might play my game," he said blandly. 

From the East I have brought into Europe the Ancient 
Order of Tyrians, not to be confounded with vulgar, 
and between ourselves, absurd Freemasonry. I am 
Grand Master. . Will you, Henry Guiron, join the 
Lodge of Light ? " 

His visitor's face brightened. This was a well- 
thumbed deck of cards ; Guiron had handled them any 
time these six years. By sheer accident pushing at a 
door he found it swing inwards. But there were wheels 
within wheels; he had to reflect. "Where does the 
Lodge meet ? " he asked by way of gaining a moment. 

"Wherever I happen to be," replied Mr. Temple, 
parrying the stroke. u We are secret as night, a re- 
ligious order, not a political." 

"Then I can't be one of you," said the young man 
rising, " I am a Catholic." 

Not a crease appeared on Mr. Temple's brow. "For 
our part that matters little, my friend. We feel the 
deepest reverence for Catholicism ; it is the solar relig- 
ion, objective and immemorial. In fact you will be 
told that I am myself a Catholic." 

" Is it true ? " inquired Guiron bluntly. 

"Ask Madame de Montalais," was the Oracular 
and smiling response. "But will you be enrolled a 
Tyrian ? " 

" Leave it till we meet again," said Henry, " I am not 
my own master." 
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" True, I had not thought of Mr. Kings wood," ob- 
served the other, accompanying him to the door with a 
final shake-hands. " My days in Paris are numbered ; 
but there is a chance of our coming into contact at 
Vieux Courzon. Au revoir, mon disciple." 

u How am I his disciple ? " muttered Henry, passing 
along the solemn painted hall and down-stairs into the 
open. u The man thrusts his fingers into your heart- 
strings, then grips them like pincers. His disciple? 
Not yet." 






CHAPTER X 

TRUTH AND HALF TRUTH 

The thing could not rest there. Henry, at his next 
free hour, was away to the Vicomte de Bouchesne, 
whom he treated without ceremony as an intelligence 
office. Excuse him ; round any corner at an unexpected 
moment might appear the criminal police, their hangman 
following a yard behind. He had taken the audacious 
step of tramping the Rue de Rivoli and mixing in the 
afternoon crowds like any other man, to disconcert a 
purblind inquisition, carrying his life in his hands. But 
this Temple might ferret out what he did not know. 
Was he vulnerable himself? And how far an impostor ? 

u Ask not me, mon lion," said Roger, holding up his 
hands, when they were in the pavilion together ; u I de- 
test your Temple 5 I would inoculate you, to what good ? 
He gives me the nightmare, that man. I believe in 
sympathies, and he is not sympathetic to me. From 
whence comes Temple ? No one can say. He belongs 
to this new race, English-American — sharp Yankee, 
insane Puritan — to us French an enigma. When did he 
first set up in Paris ? It is ten years, I think. Has he 
riches? Judge for yourself 5 that house Quai Volta*ir£, 
a second at Neuilly, entertainments, voyages ! Has he 
not money ? Then some one has it. I said entertain- 
ments ; but he presides only ; never dines in public. 
His energumenes tell that he dines not at all." 

By dint of further questioning and some imagina- 
tion, Henry contrived to piece out a very odd story. 

77 
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Hiram Temple — real name or assumed — born no one 
knew where, had lived long enough in the United States 
to acquire the tone from oversea which might be heard 
in his not uneducated French. Whatever his years, he 
seemed not past the prime of manhood ; though wear- 
ing a touch of grey, he was remarkably youthful, alert, 
and lively. But the endowment which set him apart 
from other men was his religious illumination. 

He had access, if rumour could be trusted, to a sphere 
of light whence he drew magnetic and supernatural 
strength, which only the very wicked dared to oppose. 
Great people were among his votaries — M. le Comte de 
Segrave, M. le Due de Con flans, and others — nay, men 
of science, as the thrice great Hermes of chemistry, M. 
Levardier, who would swear to strange feats they had 
seen him perform. Before their eyes Temple had been 
caught up into the air ; he had floated round them to the 
sound of angels' music ; he had been transfigured to a 
seraph; he was visibly present, though ascertained to be 
miles away at the moment of appearing. All this and 
more they circulated in private memoranda, Mr. Temple 
himself modestly keeping a silent tongue, as became a 
saint not yet glorified. 

But his fame took on a darker tinge when, amid jeers 
and astonishment, Felicien Marcel the poet, whose tiny 
volumes were in every salon, whose dramatic verses had 
been recited at the Varietes, and filled a golden niche in 
the newest gallery of literature, all at once fled after him 
into the East, was converted to his esoteric system, and 
lived like St. Antony, labouring with his hands, exchang- 
ing the delicate cheer of high Parisian feasts for the 
dried dates of Syria. Marcel was bewitched, said the 
indignant world. In time he came back, his gift of 
poetry gone ; a few months before Guiron's arrival he 
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had expired in a private asylum, his mind a total wreck. 
Temple mourned for him like a brother, confiding to 
friends, who told it on the housetops, that this unhappy 
Felicien had fallen victim to an outbreak of delirium 
from the lost souls with whom he kept company. u I 
warned Marcel time and again," he sighed, " but to no 
purpose; his curious seekings would not be thwarted. 
There is a light that leads astray ; who should know it 
better than I do ? " 

This was an allusion to well-advertised facts in Tem- 
ple's own career. When he issued from the cloud that 
hung over his beginnings, he had fallen in with American 
spirit-worshippers, learned their trade-secrets, and at- 
tended or led the meetings in which manifestations from 
the hidden world were, by questionable means, elicited. 
Of these things he now spoke with transcendent dis- 
dain; they were Satan's masterpiece. Some few tags 
thereof, which he could not tear away, had brought him 
under the notice of that Argus hundred-eyed, the French 
Minister of Police, who did not approve even of a poet's 
madness and himself, in moments of leisure, enjoyed 
Felicien Marcel's dithyrambs. Temple suspected that 
in the Rue de Jerusalem was laid up a record of his past, 
which, once opened, would exhale a deadly venom. He 
withdrew from the gaze of society, slipped in and out 
with precaution, disclaimed the acquaintance of other 
spiritualists who took Paris in their travels towards the 
mystic Zion, and guided from afar like a veiled prophet 
his communities, of which several had been started in 
America, the British Isles, and Palestine. 

" He is a magician or a charlatan," said the Vicomte, 
finishing this wondrous tale, " but sly as seven devils, 
Henri ! Imagine this. He does not heal diseases ; not 
so much as a toothache ; but he is what you say a sensi- 
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tive. Is any friend in pain ? Mr. Temple, however 
distant, feels the pain ; he is ill, he groans out loud." 

"Yes; he told me so; when Mrs. Kings wood was 
in danger, he felt Krasinski's knife grazing him," said 
Henry, snorting with rage. 

44 The liar ! He heals nobody, then. But they, these 
nobodies, come prattling to you, how they went into his 
presence ill, and left him better. He has drunk of the 
Fountain of Youth ; discovered the Elixir of Long Life. 
This liar, says Madame Freda, is in the third dimension 
— ma foi ! yes, we are only in the second, we others — 
and she believes it. He touches no mortal food. Also, 
like unto St. Michael of Normandy, he has fought in 
single combat with demons and terrassed them — I mean, 
broken their skulls. Ah, but they are up again ; they 
assiege him day and night, the poor man ! How shall 
we comfort him ? It is true he gives with both hands ; 
he tells the good adventure to ladies — ladies above all — 
when they are in distress. He will not ask fees or gifts. 
But I love rather St. Michael the archangel who leaves 
me in peace. Your Temple puts out a claw, Madame 
Kingswood is caught ; another, and — but let us drop the 
man. His name poisons the air." 

44 One more question," said Guiron, as he rose to take 
leave. " What does Madame mean by calling him the 
Prince ? " 

The Vicomte shrugged his broad shoulders. 44 What 
would you ? In a republic there will be titles, Masonic 
if no other. Mr. Temple is chief of some lodge where 
his brethren, be sure of it, are magnificoes. Prince of 
Tyre, Prince of Salem — toss up your halfpenny, take 
which you please. Unless, which can be, they have a 
doctrine I do not comprehend, for the inside. He is 
prince as my cousin in Bretagne is great-grandson of 
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Melchoir, one of the Three Kings — in a conte de Noel. 
Voila ! " 

From these inquiries and his midnight lamps, under 
which he studied to fit himself for happier days, Guiron 
was startled by a rousing blow. The Kingswoods were 
going to England ; the secretary must along with them. 
It was a sudden announcement which left his cheeks 
pale. Once more the temptation assailed him to take 
Madame into his confidence ; but he hesitated, seeing no 
end of the entanglement. Stammering he knew not 
what — his employer naturally supposed it to mean con- 
sent — the miserable young man rushed to the Rue St. 
Dominique for advice in this dark hour. 

" Freda is a jealous woman," said the wise Roger. 
11 Give her not this hold. Go back, and on the eve of 
departure you will have a bleeding from the lungs — after 
dinner. Leave the rest to me. I will show you how 
we did it in college, pour amuser ces bons Peres." 

They settled the grim little comedy which, had it 
broken down, would have shown a ghastly ray between 
the chinks. That Henry abhorred these lies, which he 
knew not how to forbear, was reason good why during 
the interspace he should seem downcast, his vision 
blurred, his conversation slack. Murder once committed 
was an everlasting sin. When, therefore, at close of 
dinner, within an hour of the night mail, he put his 
handkerchief to his lips and with a cry took it back 
crimson, he was not surprised to see on it a genuine 
streak of blood. It shocked his friends, who crowded 
round him ; it frightened Sylvia, sitting up to be ready 
for the train. " I thought something was wrong," said 
Mrs. Kingswood ; "you can't hide it from us when you 
lose heart." Guiron had to meet her eager questions. 
Had it happened before ? Yes, he was liable to such 
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accidents as a lad. This was true. Did he consider it 
dangerous ? He fairly smiled. " Deadly perhaps," said 
he. Mr. Kingswood marched up and down. "Most 
unfortunate ! " Their engagements weighed upon him, 
— London, various country houses, a week in Scotland. 
Then Sylvia gave her view, breathing hard, u Me and 
Maman not go to the London j we rest here; M. Henri 
die with us." 

"But he doesn't want to die," said her mother, 
pettishly. 

u I thought he did," answered Sylvia. u Lots die ; 
they go to Pere la Chaise." 

At this conjuncture Bouchesne entered, possessed 
himself of the affair, and settled it. Henry must remain 
to consult a doctor; the Kingswoods might shut up 
their house as they intended ; he offered his friend the 
pavilion. On these terms they parted, Guiron promis- 
ing Sylvia that if he should want to die he would send 
her a telegram. He slept the same night at the 
Vicomte's, and before long was his own master, free to 
do as he would with his hours. 

First, however, a little scene, touching or comical, 
" as you like it," in which the jeune Irlandais was pre- 
sented to Roger's mother, in a great room hung round 
with family portraits. The lady appeared to be tres 
grande dame, though short and slight, sweeping the 
ground with her draperies as she curtsied to him and re- 
peated her, " Oui, mon cher Monsieur," at every sen- 
tence. He was fond of Roger and Roger's friend ; she 
took him to her heart. As a Celt and Catholic from la 
verte Erin, he would be always welcome. But he was 
young, he looked innocent. Henry's face put on its 
laughing mask. u Mais oui, mon cher Monsieur, my 
cousin, the Abbe de Solis, if he were here, would give 
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you absolution, I am sure, without hearing your con- 
fession." 

"And to me what, Maman?" said Roger, who 
caught the descending cloud on Henry's brow. 

u Ah, to you seven years' penance," replied the 
Vicomtesse. u How many nights do you absent your- 
self from our friends who do me the honour of coming 
here ? " She laid her ivory fan with a caress on his 
dark cheek. 

44 Friends, but also ghosts, Maman ; des revenants 
d'outre tombe — not amusing, you will allow." 

44 Yes, they come back, my son, but they are loyal to 
their king. Brilliant, perhaps no; but they do not 
haunt the Court of M. Bonaparte." 

44 Why, Maman, the Empress herself is a Legitimist. 
Have you forgotten the word that ran ? How she said, 
4 The only imperialist here is Morny ' ? All Paris was 
gay with it." 

44 And her son, Loulou, will be Emperor," said the 
old lady, flushing delicately. " Go to, a fine Legitimist ! 
But Monsieur your friend says nothing. What is your 
opinion, sir ? " 

44 The dead never come back," he answered gravely. 
44 They would take up too much room." 

"That's it!" cried Roger. 44 Fancy these portraits 
alive again ; the Hotel would be crowded. And how 
some of them would quarrel ! That M. de Penlan 
over there, for instance, who put his sword through 
that other, young Martin de Kernac, just close to 
him." 

44 It is true, they were rivals for the hand of Diane de 
Solis," tranquilly observed his mother; 44 they would 
fight. Why not ? Better than lick the boots of Jews 
and usurers, as some of ours do at this day. But, 
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Roger, M. de Damas inquires often for you; and 
you neglect him." 

u I was talking, days ago, with M. de Blacas at the 
Cercle," said Roger carelessly. 

His mother frowned. " It is not the same thing." 

u But yes ; who says Blacas says Damas, and who 
says Damas says Blacas," replied her son in an expres- 
sion which had become proverbial. For these two 
houses, associated with the return of the Bourbons, had 
intermarried until none but professed pedigree-makers 
could divide their lines. 

"Well, you must distinguish them for the sake of 
Fernande. An alliance which M. de Damas favours is 
always possible." 

" You deceive yourself, Madame ma mere," said the 
Vicomte ; u my cousin will not marry again." 

u She is dead, too," remarked Henry, looking at him. 
Roger assented. When this was interpreted the old 
lady fixed on Guiron a penetrating glance. u Have you 
seen Fernande ? Where, then ? " 

In brief sentences, for he was not master of himself 
or his French, he explained. 

" Then we shall meet you at Vieux Courzon," said 
the Vicomtesse, more astonished than she dared to show. 
" It will be delightful. Roger, does not the change in- 
spire hopes ? " 

"Not in me, Maman. As Henry says, the dead 



never return." 



" But that is the reason, you foolish boy ! Adieu, 
mon cher Monsieur," she concluded, rising. u I will 
name you to M. de Solis. Come here, then, once 



more." 



u 



When they had left the Hotel Roger spoke aloud: 
I am not going to cultivate M. de Damas. My good 
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mother has set her heart on a marriage between Fer- 
nande and me. But I never was in love with my 
cousin. It is true we don't marry in France for love. 
I know it. But that poor girl deserves something better 
than a mariage de convenance. Don't you think so ? " 

" Was she happy with her dead husband ? " said 
Guiron. 

" Perfectly. His temper — we were comrades in col- 
lege — did not always obey Gaspard. I had to thrash 
him one time. But he, yes, he inflamed himself with 
love for Fernande. Oh, certainly, they were happy." 

"Mrs. Kingswood might take a different view," 
thought Henry, but he did not say so. 



CHAPTER XI 



HORS LA LOI 



" Where now to find some good scoundrel of a doc- 
tor ? " said the Vicomte after this interview ; u one that 
will certify you sick until we visit la belle cousine? 
Say, can you advise ? " * 

" By your leave, no need of any scoundrel," said the 
sick man, drawing a paper from his pocket ; u as decent 
a doctor as ever set a bone made me a present of this 
yesterday, without asking a sixpence. 'Tis available for 
all journeys, save and except a voyage to England. 
Read it out to me, sir." 

Guiron dropped into the Galway tongue pretty often, 
partly from kindness to it, for the sound brought back 
the purple moors and tumbling waves that made his boy- 
hood's Paradise, but still more to disguise an awkward 
situation. They had come to one now. 

Roger began to read as he was bidden. A large 
document in a dashing hand, dated Rue du Helder, 
testified that " after prolonged examination, Henry 
Guiron was found incapable of bearing the English 
climate, and his life would be in danger if he made the 
attempt. He had a strong cohstitution, but a feeble 
heart, which required every attention from his friends. 
Signed, Jeremiah Dennehy, M. D." 

By the time Roger had finished this eloquent certificate 

they were both laughing, as only Celts do laugh, with 

an enjoyment which was almost an agony. "Quel 
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drole de coeur ! " exclaimed the Vicomte when he could 
articulate. " Have you this feeble heart, Henri ? Who 
is M. le medecin ? Impossible to speak his dog of a 
name." 

a He is one of ours and, I tell you, no man more re- 
spectable ever trod on shoe-leather, or indeed went bare- 
foot, for many's the day he leapt over the flints without 
brogues. However, Dennehy is the clever surgeon, and 
a fine practice he'd have this hour, but he was druv from 
his native place by the fear of the law." 

44 Well, he gives them the money of their change," 
said Roger. u But do you tell me that he practises in 
Paris ? " 

Henry nodded. u I'll tell you another thing. He is 
well known to — to Badinguet— and a scratch on Den- 
nehy's cheek from the police would be a hole in the 
Emperor's chest. They conspired together long ago. 
Dennehy is here since the 2d of December. And that 
is not his right name ; but what signifies it ? " 

44 He could have chosen a prettier one among ours — I 
mean not the Bas Breton, which are charms to conjure 
demons. You send this to Kings wood ? " 
By the evening post." 
And you have always the heart feeble ? " 
I was a delicate boy," answered Henry ; " my poor 
mother often said she wouldn't rear me. Did you hear 
me cough last night, sir ? " 

44 Va, blagueur ! " said the Vicomte, feigning a stroke 
at him, u go thy way ; the hemp is not sown that would 
make a rope for thee." 

44 Please God, not," cried Henry, crossing himself; 
44 though it is an old saying with us, c As long as the fox 
is running, he's caught at last.' I carry hemp seed for 
fear it would grow." 



u 
a 
u 
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He pulled a sachet from inside his shirt, and there 
the amulet was. Roger did not laugh any more at that 
meeting. r 

From London arrived a formal, kind answer to Dr. 
Dennehy's certificate. Guiron might remain, taking a 
holiday in Paris, on condition that he went regularly to 
the Champs Elysees, and disposed of the correspondence 
according as he was told. He had been given a quarter's 
salary — I will forget how much it came to in francs, but 
it sounded generous. He had, therefore, a home with 
M. de Bouchesne, good clothes, money in his pocket, 
and leisure to be in love. The days were bright, the 
nights favourable to rambling. He began the delightful 
pastime, old as Ulysses, perhaps not unattended with 
peril, of considering men and cities, on both shores of 
the Seine. A diary which he kept — more, as it turns 
out, for my benefit than his own — records some curious 
impressions from this period, when he went exploring, 
not into high society, but, as one may say, into spec- 
tacular Paris — the world of the streets, the cafes, the 
play-houses, wherever human creatures came freely to- 
gether. 

He was the man of the crowd imagined by Edgar 
Poe. In the daytime he felt on his guard, contenting 
himself with peering into old bookshops about the Latin 
Quarter, under the columns of the Odeon or near the 
library of Ste. Genevieve ; careful to avoid public institu- 
tions, and walking briskly away when he saw a gendarme. 
Hence the night hours were his favourite time for social 
studies. He kept clear of the fashionable Boulevards; 
he never ventured inside Mabille. But he did not deem 
it unsafe to look in on a murderous melodrama at the 
Porte St. Martin, to take his dinner occasionally in a 
students 9 cabaret on the Boulevard St. Michel, or to mix 
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in the audience of a somewhat doubtful music-hall at 
the Barriers. Many foreigners frequented these places 
of amusement, and he excited no remark. 

Loitering thus, he would arrive by the Pont Sully at 
the Place of the Bastille, prolong his walk eastward, as 
the fancy took him, and hurry back, dreading the con- 
cierge of the Rue St. Dominique, as if he were a lad out 
beyond college hours. Though it was late summer, and 
the Latin Quarter deserted by its loud young battalions, 
Guiron saw enough to make him stop his ears with wax 
against the Sirens' singing. He saw a great deal more 
than will be told in these pages. But the picture he has 
left is, on the whole, a sad one. Frowsy, with smoke 
rather than flame in its atmosphere, sordid, foul, hard- 
hearted, boisterous, quarrelsome, and more drunken than 
he had been given to suppose, the scene was not greatly 
varied from night to night. There was much of Lon- 
don in it, much of Hogarth ; but besides this, a peculiar 
ugliness, mingled with strokes of cruelty, with a laugh- 
ing or grinning horror, which he recognised also in the 
French illustrations of some very expensive books at the 
Kings woods'. It set the crowning touch on what these 
people called la charge, or caricature. 

u Cruel, base, obscene ! " he muttered to himself. 
" Who created this world, and these men and women, 
unfit for any other ? No God ; then was it a devil out 
on furlough ? " 

It sickened him, yet he went back to it, drawn by 
some terrible fascination. He was trying to read the 
secret of the world's misery in great cities. Whence 
came it ? Whither was it on the march ? For, unlike 
the millions below, the ten thousand above, he discerned 
it to be a movement. The pure stars of heaven shone 
down on this weltering confusion ; and a little way in 
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front the grave yawned to swallow it up ; but surely that 
was no answer. He could not tell what he believed in *, 
this, at any rate, he did not believe, that death and hell 
were to boast of their victory over life, over love, over 
the something immortal within which cried out against 
injustice and would not be comforted. Here he saw 
nightly the "market of flowers," human blossoms 
blighted in this awful wind of lust and greed. And he 
bethought himself of a word cast up by the sham- 
prophet Temple, in his mad rhapsody, " From the heart 
of the Hells we pluck rejuvenescence." If a new 
order dawns, here and not elsewhere will be its day- 
spring, said Henry. 

Once he was very late coming home from a ball near 
the Halle aux Vins, in a humour between gay and sad. 
The comic of those dancing couples had lowered his 
spirits, their good-nature left a lingering touch of pathos. 
But the hour pressed, there was no moon, occasional 
showers warned him that his new clothes might get 
spoiled. In his hurry and in the dark, attempting a short 
cut, he stumbled across a man who had chosen the pave- 
ment below some doorsteps for his resting-place. They 
fought blindly until Guiron found his feet again, cry- 
ing in English, u How come you here ? " The other 
man clutched him by the sleeve. 

u Wait," he said hoarsely, " you are a foreigner ; wait, 
please." The words were French, spoken with a refined 
accent, so clear that Henry could see them as on paper. 
He had been tempted to fancy the strayed reveller and 
the cup too much were in question ; but this faint voice 
did not sound intoxicated. Yet the man clung to him 
alarmingly. " I have fallen down the steps in my sleep," 
he said ; " fortunately you are not a gendarme. Let me 
hold you a little, lest I tumble again." 
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tt Come into the light, anyhow," returned Guiron, all 
but lifting the poor creature — he was no heavy weight — » 
and planting him against the wall under a doctor's lamp 
hard by. " Now, what ails you, in God's name ? " 

" Ah, in God's name ! " said the other gasping, " and 
what have I ? Well, I have that I am dying of hunger. 
Forty-eight hours ago I touched food." 

" And since then ? " 

U A little water at the public fountains. My brain 
reels ; I see flames. Let me lie here." 

He was falling in a heap, had not Guiron held him. 
" Where can we get a meal for you ? Direct me," said 
the latter, in a white passion of pity. 

u Down there, Au Chien Creve, at the sign of the 
Dead Dog," answered the Frenchman. It was a gargote 
or cookshop in a filthy slum ; but the door stood open 
and they entered. A strange pair, if any one cared to 
remark them — Henry spick and span, the figure bent 
upon his arm a wreck, misery stamped on it from head 
to heel. But the mother of the gargote was inured to 
these violent contrasts. She came for orders. At a 
sign from Henry the dying man gave them. u Soupe 
aux choux," was the first. 

44 Order wine," said our friend. 

u Du vin a quatre sous" followed, the dull eyes 
glittering. 

In silence, while Henry looked round the loathsome 
den, the meal was devoured ; yet with caution and fre- 
quent pauses. 

" One must humour one's digestion," said the man, 
who could now smile. His features were not with- 
out good points, rudely carved but intelligent, of the 
Norman type as it is seen in many a farmer about 
Evreux. 
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The reckoning discharged — it came to less than twelve 
sous — they sallied out into a drizzle and a fog. 

" Let me see you home," said Guiron ; " you shall 
tell me your story on the way." 

" At once, good Englishman," was the reply ; " I have 
no chez moi. I would return to the steps where you 
found me." 

This was dreadful. But it was true. The man's 
landlady had shut him into the street a week ago, and he 
slept a la belle etoile, huddled into a corner made by 
the wall and the little stone flight down which he had 
fallen across Guiron's passage. 

"Don't be too hard on la logeuse," he concluded 
gently, as Guiron was breaking out ; " I owed her a 
fortnight. The air has not been cold ; while it kept 
dry I was all right." 

Our friend insisted. "You must go to a lodging- 
house ; here is the money." 

" I would rather keep it and lie on my steps," answered 
the other. " Monsieur Englishman, I am no mendicant. 
I work, when work is to be had. To-morrow I shall 
want a dinner ; without a bed I can sleep if I have eaten." 

His name had dropped out while they were in the 
cookshop; he was called Emile Vaillant. Every sen- 
tence betrayed the scholar; even to so unpractised an 
ear as Guiron's the language was choice, the accent fas- 
tidiously correct. But Emile's garments were in the 
latter stage of ruin. What was to be done ? Guiron 
could not take him to the Rue St. Dominique. 

" Tell me your profession, at least, Monsieur," he 
said, hesitating. 

Emile laughed quietly. " I have so many. Sir, I am 
what the police term declasse. But I was bred to be a 
schoolmaster." 
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u And I too ! " exclaimed Guiron, striking his fore- 
head. " How many of us are there in this cursed city ? " 

u A crowd like me ; the few selected ones like you. 
Yes, I was tutor in college ; I have taken my bachot " 
— his bachelor's degree. "Tiens ! I used to be scholar 
in the Lycee Bonaparte. All that to end here ! Par- 
don, I can no more. Here are my steps. I thank you, 
and good-night." 

Nothing would satisfy Guiron but that on the morrow 
they must meet again. " At the piece of water in the 
Luxembourg Garden ? " said Emile. u Yes," answered 
the other. Their parting was sad and affectionate. 

u I am a schoolmaster ; he is a schoolmaster ; we are 
declasses ; " so ran Henry's doleful conjugation as he 
was falling asleep in his dainty bed, grudging himself the 
luxury that he could not share with Emile. 

After all, the storm never broke. Next day was calm 
and clear, the water shining, the chestnuts in full leaf 
yielded a shade when these outcasts met in the famous 
Park. But Emile, with garments frayed and lustrous, 
could not bear the sun ; so remarkable a union of well 
and ill-dressed might have drawn the police to consider 
them. Not that the Norman showed signs of belonging 
to the dangerous classes. Even in second-hand, baggy, 
ridiculous accoutrements, he seemed a gentleman, as we 
say ; his frank blue eyes, his yellow mane, had some- 
thing of Coeur de Lion about them; but he was far 
more intellectual than hare-brained Richard. " I ought 
to have been a farmer," he said, as they walked under the 
trees ; u my foolish mother would not hear of it ; she 
loved to see her Emile in a coat ; she abhorred the 
blouse, et me voici ! " 

Little by little he unwound the sombre tapestry of a 
poor scholar's life, as it is lived since the glorious Revo-* 
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lution. He had been feruled into a knowledge of Latin; 
he identified the French classics by the tears with which 
he dirtied their dog's-eared pages ; he could recite impo- 
sitions set him twenty years ago in Virgil ; and he hated 
with more than Punic rage the whole Roman literature. 
44 1 also detest," he added between his teeth, " Corneille, 
Racine, Bossuet, and Paul Louis Courier. The only 
classics I tolerate are your English and the German, 
neither of which I can read. Ah, these dead lions ! We 
go looking for honeycombs in their gaping jaws, and, 
snap ! down come the teeth. Not honey, but. the pu- 
trescence of rotten ideas, that is what we find. I was 
galley-slave in my native college — pion to the younger 
boys, told off to watch and sneak upon them. I would 
not ! I threw my bonnet over the windmills, my 
Cicero to the thistles ; came to Paris with forty sous and 
a poem in my pocket. The sous I haven't got; here is 
a sheet of the poem," extracting from somewhere a 
soiled bit of paper. " Have no fear ; I will not ask you 
to read it. That was ten years back," he ended, medi- 
tating on all he had gone through. Then he began 
again — 

" No, think me not a Bohemian, my dear confrere, 
still less a criminal. I have never been in prison. It is 
true that the police — poor fellows — compel me to walk 
miles on a moonshiny night, when I have no hole, for 
they will permit none to sleep on doorsteps. As re- 
gards la Boheme, it is a fiction of Balzac, of Murger. 
Theo keeps the lie going, for it illustrates his red waist- 
coat; but it is only a dogma of the Romantics. La 
Boheme ? Yes, if you like, our cabaret 4 At the Dead 
Dog ' ; these streets, till you drop on the asphalt ; then 
— for Gerard de Nerval the nearest lamp- post on which 
to suspend his starved body ; for those who do not am- 
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bition suicide, the hospital, the dissect ing-table, the 
cemetery to which the hearse of the pauper conducts 
them. Behold all the Boheme known to me.' 1 

u You believe in the Revolution ? " asked his com- 
panion, more affected than he cared to show. 

Vaillant turned on him. " In a Revolution, assuredly ! 
But please not to quote Girondins, Jacobins, the fathers 
of '89. I want to live. c Bread, not jaw.' That is 
my Order of the Day. Listen, Monsieur. I have a 
strong pair of hands; into those hands France, my 
mother, should put the spade, the plough handle, the 
vine-dresser's pruning hook, the smith's great hammer. 
What does France, my mother, put into them ? A 
bundle of old books and a pen. The books I cannot 
eat — they refuse to nourish me ; the pen I cannot suck 
— it is dipped like the hyssop of Christ in vinegar and 
gall. What is left to do ? Creve, chien ! Burst, if 
you will not trot after their lies ; lick the hand that will 
cut you open when experiments are wanted; till then 
growl, bite, tear, not your enemies but your friends. As 
again I would not, I found myself more alone than in 
Sahara; for every blade of grass had a ticket on it, 
every loaf was labelled with a doctrine, Classic here, 
Romantic there — touch it and you are a thief.. We call 
that civilisation." 

" Yet you have lived." 

Emile shrugged his shoulders. 

u How, then ? Give me a lesson in your philosophy." 

"Ask me not how. It is all a dream. Sometimes 
my muscles helped me, at others, very seldom, luck. I 
have composed wedding-songs — epithalamia; funereal 
speeches as good as old Pericles ever spouted ; advertise- 
ments, even love-letters, not addressed to me or by me. 
You will meet my erudition in Dictionaries ; don't open 
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them ! I was a doorkeeper at music-halls ; distributor 
of bills to passers-by at a magazine ; knocker-up of early 
workmen in winter ; I have driven a fiacre, but the pa- 
tron's terms were too high. Of course, I gave lessons, 
while I could be received. At present" — he looked 
down at his gaping boots — " that is finished." 

" Are you alone in the world ? I am," said Guiron, 
u so you will pardon me." 

u Alone ! Father dead, mother dead, sisters dead — 
two of them — young and pretty — not fortunate. 
Enough ! Never had wife or friend of that nature. So 
far from criminal, I am not even vicious. And you?" 

Guiron was seized with a spasm of laughter. " Nor 
I, Monsieur. But, if one had clothes, you say, one 
could give lessons. Will you permit me to sketch a 
plan ? Give me lessons, and pay for the clothes mean- 
while." 

He entered briefly into his own circumstances. 
Would Emile put on the grey suit Henry had brought 
from London ? The men were about of a size. And 
talk French with him during an hour every second day ? 
Cheap lodgings might be secured, even a month paid in 
advance. The Irish lad forbore to tell Vaillant that he 
must borrow the modest sum required from the Vicomte, 
his own salary being hypothecated, as the French term 
it, for clothes already bought and expenses to come. By 
degrees all was fixed between them ; but neither sus- 
pected, as they took a second meal together, not Au 
Chien Creve, that in the shape of Emile Vaillant a god 
had descended from the machine. 



CHAPTER XII 

LAODAMIA 

Now, quitting the " dolorous valley of the Seine," let 
us follow Mr. Temple's u heroic youth/' who would 
not be Mr. Temple's passive slave, to Vieux Courzon, 
where things more strange than credit were waiting for 
him. u The fall" — to speak with Freda Kingswood — 
t had begun its poet's task of making decline beautiful, 
rich colours peering up through the green, skies in sym- 
pathy clouded over yet so as to give the lower lights a 
pensive charm, in places the bracken withered, and the 
birds away on their voyage or silent in a half dream. It 
was a perfect season for shooting — calm, not windy; 
cool without wet. 

And here are the coverts of Vieux Courzon, large, un- 
rifled, stretching far and wide, on their borders little 
peasant properties, which hare and rabbit leap into, earn- 
ing curses from the farmer, though mostly under his 
breath. In these parts things have changed less than 
you would believe since 1789. The Imperial Prefect is 
a great man, no doubt. But still the Chateau lords it 
over the cottage ; as for M. le Cure, he is in favour, as 
all the world knows, with Her Majesty the Empress, de- 
vout and exquisite, a daughter of Spain who carries her 
fan into the chapel and wears her black mantilla like a 
flag of victory. On the other hand, every rustic who 
can spell is invited to purchase for two sous a screed of 
Voltaire, a dishevelled " Wandering Jew " of the inex- 
haustible Eugene Sue's creation, or Lamennais' u Words 
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of a Believer," from mysterious colporteurs, often Jews 
themselves ; but whoso buys reads in secret and keeps 
the matter from his wife. It is many miles to the near- 
est big town where a club of freethinkers assembles. 
They, however, send out flying scouts, who shake the 
torch into sparkles as they rush by, talk in whispers of 
" Marianne," but more often lately preach " la Sociale," 
and scatter incendiary leaves, among which the brazen 
trumpets of Hugo in " Les Chatiments " make hideous 
clangour. 

Greater even than Hugo is Proudhon, lately dead, but 
yet speaking by his enormous paradoxes that run over 
many a lip, u Property is theft, God is evil." In 1858 
he had written, u We shall end by a mutual extermina- 
tion ; ten years ago I foretold the Mardi gras (Bloody 
Shrovetide) of the Revolution ; and, as Nostradamus 
said, prophecies must be fulfilled." This, too, is a word 
that breaks the rest of multitudes. For up from Geneva 
comes on its march a new confederation of working men 
which calls itself the International, and which threatens 
to absorb the remnant of '48, as well as the adventurers 
— Italians, Poles, Germans, Russians — who have fixed 
their headquarters in Paris, cheek by jowl with the Em- 
peror. 

Among these Emile Vaillant, when he is not starving, 
spends his free time. He talks bitingly, fights for his 
own hand, is called u le Norman," as we may give it 
in racing English, u the Yorker." That is a compli- 
ment to his hard hitting and lack of sentimentalism ; for 
he cannot stand speeches that are all froth, any more 
than he approves of the infernal machines which, before 
and after the attempt of Fieschi, find favour with Italian 
patriots. Raoul Rigault thinks he is not a man of ac- 
tion, and they sometimes quarrel. 
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Of which things, in his dull way, Mr. Kingswood 
down at Vieux Courzon takes assiduous note. He 
would be calm though France were on fire; but he 
works and looks onward, as does the Opposition with 
whose leaders he is in correspondence, not generally by 
direct post. For letters are opened, are read, in a camera 
obscura which M. Pietri, the Corsican Prefect of Police, 
visits every day, fancying, as such men will, that Gulli- 
ver, if you can tie him up with pack-thread, is a helpless 
log. M. Pietri means to have Rochefort's red LanUrne, 
blazing high in these weeks on all the Boulevards, ex- 
tinguished by peremptory edict, when he can persuade 
his master to wake. But the Emperor dreams and 
drowses, carries the Lanterne in his pocket by way of 
bravado when he steps out of the train from Fontaine- 
bleau, and is spellbound. He will do as little as he 
can. 

Meanwhile Guiron, writing confidential despatches at 
Mr. Kingswood's dictation, and schooled by Vaillant, 
who tells the same tale in a graver key, is learning to 
distinguish parties. He might be reading a playbill, it 
seems to him, at the Porte St. Martin. For there is blood 
in the story, and a fitting cast, French or cosmopolitan, 
who mean mischief. " France is full of Badinguet, up 
to the throat," said Vaillant as they were walking in the 
Luxembourg Garden, the day before Henry left Paris, 
and he made a significant gesture. " You know what 
follows." 

" I watched some sergents de ville rubbing out big 
black letters on a white wall yesterday," answers 
Guiron ; " when they had turned the corner I went up 
and looked. I could still make out ( One, Lambert ! ' 
What does it all mean ? " 

Vaillant thought a moment. " My friend, you call 
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that in your country a threatening letter. It signifies 
1 Go, my dear Man of December, or I will kill you.' 
He does not go ? So much the worse." 

When Madame de Montalais received her guest at the 
Chateau, all France was humming " Ohe, Lambert ! " 
in notes of mockery or defiance. And Fernande was 
kneeling in the chapelle ardente of her widowhood. 
Strange ! When the storm broke, would it spare the 
mourning bride while it struck the enchanted Emperor? 
Would it not put out her funeral torches as it reft from 
his weary shoulders the mantle sown with golden bees ? 
A Revolution has this extraordinary power, that it calls 
the audience out of pit, gallery, and boxes up to the 
stage, where, awkward amateurs, they murder the play, 
set the wings on fire, and bring the house down. Mardi 
gras was coming. 

But we are still at Vieux Courzon. The Castle, 
though on a much smaller scale, would have put the 
tourist in mind of Chenonceaux. It had a front flanked 
with pointed towers, a broad terrace, and windows that 
gazed over rich green pastures to the Loire, rolling its 
waters majestically. " Here the stones are black with 
fire, kindled in the great assault during the Jacquerie," 
said Fernande, pacing slowly with Guiron the day after 
he came in front of the mansion. "This window was 
burnt, and these rooms on the ground floor. But it was 
the chapel they ruined. Come, I will show you." 

Her spirits had somewhat revived. The air touched 
with an autumnal blush cheeks that Henry thought wan ; 
her beauty, under this leaden sky, was haggard, her voice 
betrayed feeling. How glad it made him that now, 
thanks to Vaillant, he could understand her musical 
French easily ! 

The chapel, what was left of it, continued the Chateau 
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towards the north. It might be entered from the ter- 
race. u Roof gone, tracery broken ; it is only four walls 
and these tombs," said the Comtesse. " You see how 
they have suffered ! Was it not cruel to burn the dead, 
as here, and here again ? " leading him to huge defaced 
and mutilated monuments, on which painted shields were 
yet visible. 

" There is one they have let alone," said Guiron. 
Then almost before the words were out of his lips he 
felt a burning blush. Did he not know why Fernande 
had brought him to the spot ? 

" It is my husband's," she said, glancing towards it, 
and turning her large quiet looks on him as when they 
first met. " A white marble urn, with two places — 
mine yet vacant ; his arms and motto, ( I gather lilies ' 
— the allusion is to some old deed of valour when a 
Montalais rescued a French princess from the Sara- 
cens. So, every morning, fresh lilies for Gaspard. See 
them ! One day he will gather me, such as I am, a 
faded little thing." 

Calm and pure and bright, not faded at all, would she 
but give up this watch of Laodamia at her lord's grave, s 
Thus, in his own language, thought Guiron. But if she, 
with sacrifice before the rising morn, would ask of the 
dismal gods that which they never yet have yielded, must 
not the flower of women die ? The chill marble was an 
altar, Fernande the victim. 

" Surely he would love better to see you happy than 
to blight this — this almond blossom of your youth," said 
Henry, finding the words he could not tell how. " Are 
the dead — pardon, Madame — are they selfish, jealous too ? 
Mine are not. Oh, forgive me ! " 

She smiled. "There is nothing to forgive. Gas- 
pard — I can say the name now ; for a long while I did 
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not dare — if he were jealous, would he have sent ? " 

Something stopped her utterance. " Perhaps not here," 
she said to herself after a long pause. " I will tell you 
another time, when I show you our pictures. Do not, 
however, let any one persuade you that Gaspard is cruel." 

More than the warmth with which Fernande spoke, 
this unsolicited confidence amazed Henry. Why did 
the Comtesse make a friend of him ? What mystery 
lay beneath ? He could not in her ways detect the un- 
sound fancy which might explain it. Certainly she 
held that her bridegroom was, somehow and somewhere, 
living still, perhaps not far off. But in that belief many 
would agree with her. Mrs. Kingswood held it; his 
own religious creed made much of it. Only this was 
peculiar, that the stricken girl acted on her belief. 
" Why not ? The marriage, cut off here with a stroke, 
is there in the honeymoon," he said to his heart. 
" What have I to do with it, anyway ? " But a deeper 
instinct warned him that more would come of the visit 
to Gaspard's tomb. 

Fernande's remembered accents filled the silent woods 
with rapture as he walked out alone that afternoon. He 
was vexed, nevertheless, though he could not blame his 
idol. By a little thing ? Judge for yourself, reader. 
Before luncheon Mr. Kingswood had given him a quar- 
ter's salary in advance. Guiron, wrapping up one of 
the notes, enclosed it with an affectionate message to 
Emile, whom he had left rather unwell at Paris, and, as 
he did not want his correspondence to be observed, 
thought he would post his letter in the village. As he 
was going out he asked the steward, M. Laurent, for 
directions. Always serious, with his dark complexion 
and bushy beard, the tall man looked at him in surprise. 
u Monsieur is walking ? " he said, with a scowl. 
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44 Why, yes, the day is line. Where is the post-office 
in Courzon, Mr. Intendant ? " 

u If Monsieur will give me his letter it will be posted," 
said the steward. " None of the family or their guests 
are ever seen on foot in Courzon." 

44 Do you mean that they always drive ? " he asked in 
astonishment. 

44 Or ride on horseback, sir. The honour of the 
Chateau forbids anything else." 

44 And that is why the Queen of Spain was burnt," 
cried Henry, exasperated. 

44 You say, Monsieur ? Why was the Queen of Spain 
burnt ? " 

44 Parce qu'elle n'avait pas de jambes," returned the 
bold young man, laughing, as he turned to go. 

M. Laurent shrugged his shoulders. u It is true, 
all the same," he muttered. " But Monsieur will do as 
he pleases." 

It pleased Monsieur to walk in the woods until, u his 
choler being blown," and Fernande's agreeable image 
triumphant over these irritations, he could heighten his 
love with pity. How many folds of delusion hid from 
her eyes — her tender, searching eyes — the men and 
women who made her world ! 44 Phantoms all ! " said 
Temple, not untruly. To study mankind from a car- 
riage window ! It was equal to learning natural history 
on a coat-of-arms — lions rampant, dogs couchant, selvage 
men with girdles of leaves instead of peasants, mermaids 
for milkmaids, and the fatal misreading that once accosted 
him on a public-house sign, Dieu est mon Droit. The 
divine right of never stepping where a village foot had 
trodden was, then, maintained eighty years after flames 
had scarred the front of Vieux Courzon, devouring its 
chapel, and despite the fact that M. le Comte had 
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mounted without help the short ladder of the guillotine 
at Nantes. 

" I will break the spell," thought Henry, as he marched 
along a dead and dirty street of weather-beaten hovels, an 
old woman in white cap at more than one door regard- 
ing him curiously — for they sat on the door-sill here 
just as in Dun vegan — and so he posted his letter. Vail- 
lant walked by his side, invisible but more than ever 
potent, as he turned home again. " You will be tangled 
in some fine lady's hair," he had whispered, compas- 
sionately, not astonished, at their last parting, " how can 
you help it ? You are a beau jeune homme — the rest is 
salt on the lire, a flavour in the dish. Don't speak, 
friend ; if you have a secret, padlock your tongue. But 
remember, who would spell aristocrat in capitals, let him 
write La Femme ! " 

" True for you, Emile," said another of those inward 
spirits we call to our debate when the mind wavers, u yet 
whose the fault? Could not a brave lover seize the 
Princess from these vile Saracens ? " And that pretty 
piece of chivalry with its device, u I gather lilies," be- 
came an argument for dangerous enterprises. All the 
world on that side, armed with its superstitions — birth 
and rank, great riches, and old memories which seemed 
to make them noble. On this, a dreadful story, a love 
not unlike madness in one so fallen as himself — and what 
of Fernande ? 

"Show me the pictures you spoke of, Madame la 
Comtesse," he said timidly, one morning when his duties 
left him disengaged. 

" Why have you not gone with the shooters ? " de- 
manded the lady j u I hear from Roger that Monsieur is 
an excellent shot." 
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Guiron changed colour. U A little is too much for 
me. I was out yesterday afternoon. There was one 
poor bird I winged and had to finish in cold blood. Oh, 
I don't condemn sport on fair terms. But I have my 
repugnances." 

u Le sport ! " she answered, with her strong French 
accent. " Ah, le sport ! But for his devotion to it my 
husband would be alive. I ought not to love le sport 
more than you do. Come, the pictures are up-stairs." 

He followed her into a library, where between book- 
cases portraits were hung, often in bad lights ; neither 
was the day very brilliant. 

U I must advertise you/' said the Comtesse, "that 
these pictures are nearly all of the Charlieu family, from 
which Gaspard was descended in the female line. Even 
so, but a few are left. The brigands — you comprehend, 
Monsieur — when they broke in they sacked and pillaged 
and would have burnt even to the last thing. They 
were driven off by M. de Montalais whom Carrier — the 
monster Carrier — guillotined at Nantes for the crime of 
'incivisme.' That is to say, he did not wish the 
Chateau a heap of cinders. Thus, however, certain 
heirlooms were rescued. But slashed, defaced, as this 
resemblance of the old Comte himself." 

In the tall frame to which Guiron's attention was 
directed he made out, under strokes as of a sword, a 
manly figure, fair-haired, fresh-coloured, almost a model 
for the fine old English gentleman of the ballad. 

" It is so," said Fernande in reply to this observation ; 
" the Montalais, since they married with the Charlieu, 
were like the Rhone and the Saone — two currents in one 
stream. This murdered man had his features from the 
maternal ancestors, real Franks or even Normans. So 
much I know who am ignorant of so much more," she 
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said, with a smile. " But the genuine Montalais was 
Gaspard. Look at him." 

Her smile had been a feint, for when they arrived at 
this picture she was trembling all over. U I will sit 
here," she said, falling into a chair. u Go you to that 
spot — thus — now the light is admirable." 

Gaspard had been painted with English fox-hounds, 
in hunting attire of dark green, above which his South- 
ern features came out strongly marked. He stood up- 
right, a gay, insolent, not unattractive grand Seigneur, 
with abundant hair and beard, which added to his looks 
of masterdom. Had he not been a noble M. de Mon- 
talais would have made a very tolerable brigand. 

But these things, in Guiron's imagination, did no 
more than light up the resemblance which he felt now 
to be a true one between himself and that dead Gascon. 
He could no longer doubt it. Neither could she, to 
whom this meeting so strangely managed set a seal upon 
impressions hitherto as wax, henceforth as firm as the 
marble writing on Gaspard's tomb. This foreigner, in 
the simple morning dress which he wore, no token upon 
him of high birth or station, had in common with her 
husband the similarity of a type. They were brothel's. 

"You have considered that, Monsieur," she said. 
"Look now on this," handing him with fingers that 
shook a white paper. He unfolded it, and took note of 
lines rapidly drawn in pencil, which represented, not 
without skill, one who leaned his head upon his hand in 
deep reflection. A tragic semblance ! Did he acknowl- 
edge it ? 

" It is your husband, Madame, surely ? " 

Her voice shook. " It is you, Monsieur. I drew 
those outlines when you were seated thus " — leaning her 
face on a quivering hand — " at the window of my Cousin 
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Roger's pavilion. You did not move or look up; I 
had leisure to complete my sketch. Compare it with 
Gaspard in front of us." 

Was the mystery cleared up ? A chance visit of this 
lady to Madame de Bouchesne — himself meditating, as 
he often did, at Roger's casement, visible from the Hotel 
— a likeness which might or might not be, and which 
was at most one of the innumerable coincidences men 
run against whenever they open the street door ? No ; 
Fernande spoke a second word. u Let me tell you why 
I did it. There is something else." 



CHAPTER XIII 

A CHILD OF NATURE 

There was more than she knew or could have told ; 
yet in her speaking eyes, in the chords of a voice that 
pleaded low for kindness, Guiron felt a spirit close to 
him which, if it once got free, would be all wings and 
music. On his way down he had been reading Shakes- 
peare, and he thought now, u Here is a will resolute as 
Lady Macbeth's, planted in the heart of a child." She 
knew little, she loved much; in words like these a 
dreadful story of illusion and suffering may whisper its 
prologue. 

Fernande de Solis came of a grand old Burgundian 
stock, now represented by Madame de Bouchesne as 
heiress in chief. Its branches were numerous and 
wealthy, having large wine-bearing lands in the Cote 
d'Or. And for centuries the generous influences of sun 
and soil had been building up a character in these men 
and women which Fernande inherited with her father's 
estate. M. Philippe de Solis died young. His widow, 
a loving, simple creature, nursed him during his last ill- 
ness so devotedly that her strength failed, and she too 
passed away. The child was just old enough to remem- 
ber, as between waking and sleeping, her father's tender 
smile, but was keenly conscious of what she had lost in 
her mother, whose bright looks and little snatches of 
singing or story-telling came back out of a grey mist and 
hovered about her, like birds she had caressed before 

they were taught to fly. She made much of them, but 
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told nobody how dear they were to her ; as for death, 
she was too young to guess what the world thinks of it. 
She only said, " Maman is tired, poor thing ! I shall be 
glad when she wakes.*' 

But the child cried stormily as she flung herself on 
the breast of M. de Damas, her guardian, who was 
taking her from the lonely house in his carriage on the 
evening of her mother's funeral. 

u Maman has gone to God, to Paradise," said the 
kind old man, to comfort her. And Fernande answered 
impetuously, " Ask God to send her back, then ; I want 
her so much." What could he reply except " She will 
come back, if you are good, mon enfant " ? He meant 
nothing serious, but Fernande took him at his word. 

It was natural that she should be sent to her cousin, 
Madame de Bouchesne, whose husband, while managing 
his vineyards, went much into society and liked the Vi- 
comtesse to entertain their Royalist friends. Roger was 
at school with the Jesuits. So Fernande passed many 
solitary hours. " She will be happier with girls of her 
own age," said the Vicomte, who noticed how her spirits 
drooped. Accordingly she was entered very young, as a 
boarder, at the convent of Sainte Croix, not many min- 
utes' walk from the Hotel de Bouchesne. This was a 
stately old house, dating back to Louis XIV, which stood 
in its trim garden, behind high walls overtopped with 
elms. There some scores of children, the pick and 
flower of great families, played and prayed, watched by 
the Sisters who were mostly their kinsfolk and very gay 
with them. Nothing could be more distinguished or 
more devout. Fernande went every Thursday to her 
cousin's. The rest of her schooltime she spent in a wak- 
ing but not too happy dream. 

For one thing, she was incurably timid. The orphan- 
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bird could not warm her own nest. She shrank from 
the slightest touch. New ideas, fresh sentiments grew 
slowly in a soil which was not fertilised with the dews 
of deep affection. Fernande had a spirit even now 
greatly less conventional than Madame de Bouchesne's ; 
between these two liking existed, the love which means 
intimacy was never possible. Madame la Vicomtesse 
bought her principles as she bought her gowns, at the 
very first establishments where people of her standing 
dealt. She could imagine nothing better had she tried. 
And what need to try ? But Fernande was different ; 
with a child's invincible secrecy the girl put no ques- 
tions to any one, while at every step she heard, like the 
adventurer in the Arabian story, voices that affrighted 
her, echoes that warned of unseen dangers. Yet she 
could not turn back ; she must go forward alone. 

This convent life, a world in itself, had many riddles 
for her. She did not know where to get the beginning 
of it all. Every one seemed to have the explanation, 
only not Fernande. And the lessons in school, in 
chapel — they bewildered her. She could never shine at 
Catechism, where M. le Vicaire asked such hard ques- 
tions. Yet mere babies answered them glibly. The 
lace-bordered prints, with which other girls filled their 
prayer-books, had as little meaning for her as Chinese 
landscapes in a teacup. She learned to sketch with some 
power, but to trace in lines and colours a second sense 
under the first made her giddy. Just as little could she 
give an account of her feelings ; what she had done was 
plain to her, not why she had done it. u You should 
take more time over your confession, dear," said the 
good sister Marie Clementine des Anges, who was some- 
thing of a martinet, with rules for every one. " But 
how do you make it longer, ma soeur ? " asked Fernande 
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innocently. This was quoted with smiles by grown-up 
penitents, yet she could not improve on their hints or 
find her tongue when she wanted it. 

By an accident which is not rare, that pretty, muslin- 
curtained, flower-bedecked form of a sublime creed did 
not touch the deepest springs in the child's heart. After 
all, what more simple ? The callow nestling remem- 
bered a warm breast and kind eyes ; where was that dead 
mother ? Not really dead ? Then why did she never 
come back to dry the tears on her little girl's eyelashes 
when the dull morning broke? To this great silent 
trouble the embroidered millineries, artificial roses, and 
more or less operatic airs which made music in the 
organ-loft during Mass and Benediction could bring no 
comfort. Fernande's religion took her into a land that 
was very far off. It was something austere and primeval ; 
at home among terrors, solitary as regarded the living, 
who seemed little more than pasteboard devices, ever ex- 
pectant of an answer from the tombs at which it knelt 
sobbing. Pictures of angels on golden clouds, with 
harps and crowns, failed to satisfy the hungry soul. 
The eye might take pleasure in them ; they did but tor- 
ture the spirit. Fernande was one of the melancholy 
race, for whom outward shows, painted or pantomimic, 
have no bearing on their deepest sentiment. To them 
art, however superb, is one thing, religion quite another. 

Could the dead come again ? That was long her in- 
articulate question. Her thoughts went back to an 
afternoon in chapel, wintry, somewhat clouded, during 
Lent, when the statues were veiled in purple, and a 
swarthy young priest was giving them lessons from the 
Old Testament. He knew his Bible well, recited the 
very words of it with fire, not using a book. As chance 
would have it, he told them the history of Saul. How 
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that an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him, and how 
David's playing brought him relief; how again, in his 
last desperate days, when u the Lord answered him not, 
neither by dream, nor by Urim, nor by prophets," the 
unhappy King sought out the witch of Endor, and put 
on other raiment, and came unto the woman by night. 
How he said to her, " Bring me up Samuel," and how 
she cried with a loud voice when she saw gods ascend- 
ing out of the earth. It was all strange, full of shadows ; 
but Fernande, taking it in eagerly, knew that it must be 
true. She followed it to the end, as if she could see the 
disguised pilgrim, the weird woman bending low to the 
ground in her cavern by the well under cloud of night, 
the mantled and wrathful prophet. Was it a good thing 
for Saul to consult the shades ? To her astonishment, 
the girl who could never find her tongue put this query. 
"No," replied M. le Vicaire decisively; "Saul com- 
mitted sin; the witch ought to have been burnt long 
ago. 

So it was, then ; yet Fernande could not help feeling 
sorry for them both. What sad hours the melancholy 
King must have spent, when this evil thing would not 
go away but wrapt him in a horror of great darkness ! 
And the witch, doubtless, was old and wicked, but not 
altogether without a heart ; did she not set a meal before 
Saul and compel him to eat after he had fainted ? This 
page of the Old Testament, so little resembling the 
gaudy pictures hidden behind their veils, recited in the 
dusk by one who believed in it to a child longing for 
some glimpse of the other world, never faded from her 
memory. It opened a gate into the unseen, it kindled a 
torch upon the gloomy way of lost souls. 

After M. de Bouchesne died, within a short time of 
this incident, his widow used to take Roger and Fer- 
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nande almost every summer to their house in Brittany. 
Very ancient, long out of repair until the Vicomte had 
married a fortune with his wife from the vineyards 
of Cote d'Or, this Penmael deserved its British name of 
u The Bald Head." It stood high and desolate, a dark 
pile of stones, on a promontory above the roaring 
Atlantic, between L'Orient and Quimper. Now Fer- 
nande set eyes, for the first time, on the boundless 
Ocean, a silver-green expanse, turning black under the 
Northwest winds, leaping up in foam and fury on the 
rocks which Penmael crested. She found paths that led 
into the ancient Forest of Quenecan. She rode her 
small pony over yellow-blossoming or purple-clad heaths, 
and through rugged valleys where rivulets, blue as the 
forget-me-not, sped along towards the sea. Now she 
marvelled at the boulders which the black dwarves had 
built up into cairns and dolmens; she heard of elves, 
Koriganets, ogres, and giants, not as make-believe to 
adorn a winter's tale, but as those who dwelt in the land 
always, while mortals came and went. This was King 
Arthur's fairy realm, and old story-telling hags pointed 
out where his fine house of Gael once rose upon the 
hillside, or told of the white hawthorn under which 
Merlin, his wizard, lay asleep near Paimpont, enchanted. 
Neither did the Breton saints with their legends, wild 
as any folklore, seem close akin to the gilt-plaster 
images that smiled rather affectedly in her convent 
chapel. These uncouth hermits and maidens of the 
forest, about whom the birds flew tame, or the red deer 
trooped with confidence, whose miracles were no less 
romantic than their looks and language, had a strange 
attraction for her. They haunted the landscape; they 
gave it a meaning. For such as these to see and talk 
with the dead was quite as it should be. Nothing 
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in their woodland features made her uneasy or frightened 
her, while at Sainte Croix she was subject to fears. In 
the rudest of these lonesome places she could find 
a little spring, laughing like the Fountain of Baranton, 
which would break into foam and offer its bright wave 
to her longing lips. Then she was happy, feeling that 
her mother might draw near, led by a hermit with 
snowy beard, whom the stag of the golden antlers 
would follow. 

Sounds of the forest, voices from the sea, and even 
the rainy lights, when landward a storm floated, while 
the waters looked brilliant against a threatening sky; in 
these things of Nature came to Fernande the divine 
sense that hitherto she had sought and not found. How 
great it all was ! How close to her and real ! Another 
would have turned these living elements to use, trans- 
planting them into the hortus siccus of minor poetry; 
but here was one who could no more write than could 
the sweeping sea-mews, mad with pleasure on the wing. 
Her heart grew rich, her eye sparkled ; she sang for joy 
when the fresh rain touched her cheek. And while this 
mood was at its height, in dreams her mother came to 
her. Did memory act the scene ? Or could her in- 
tense desire bring up the vanished from their place? 
Who shall say ? Fernande believed, was all delight, but 
kept her visions secret. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH 

During one of these summer jaunts the party at 
Penmael was invaded by an old friend of the family, 
Madame de Montalais, a widow, who brought to the 
queer half-ruined Chateau her son Gaspard, a school- 
fellow of Roger's at the College Stanislas, and Lucie her 
daughter. The young people were strangers to Fer- 
nande, unlike her in everything except the colour 
of their hair, which was raven-black ; as lively in their 
temper as she was reserved. Lucie, a pretty child, 
would be called in English a madcap. She behaved as 
l'etourdie of her time and tribe; raced up and down- 
stairs; wore out her frocks in no time ; stained lips and 
hands with the juice of whatever fruits could be come at 
in the garden ; chattered like a magpie ; and had been 
known to fight with her brother. It is the law in such 
cases made and provided that contrast breeds affection. 
Fernande began on the second day to spoil Lucie; 
Lucie thought she had never seen, even in a picture, 
any one so simply beautiful as Fernande. They were 
both quite innocent; and Mile, de Montalais, who 
afterwards became one of the " White Ladies " in Paris, 
would have yawned over a love story had she ever 
opened its pages. 

To be a nun was not Fernande's vocation. In that 
still nature the instinct of self-sacrifice lay deep, but it 
would not put on the robe of impersonal or public 
service. Neither was she the celebrated jeune personne 
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whose legendary silliness throws a doubt on French 
penetration. As in all good girls of her age, there were 
qualities in Fernande which made her as direct, as little 
given to pretence and sentiment, as any lad in his teens. 
The charm which set her beauty in high relief was 
partly due to those sad thoughts of orphanhood, more 
felt when she ceased to be a child than ever before. 
Rich, well born, not unkindly cared for, still she had no 
home. When Roger married or Madame de Bouchesne 
died, what house would be open to her which was not a 
stranger's ? 

At first she saw only the sportive-tender Lucie ; but 
in time Lucie's brother made himself known. He was 
turned seventeen, had passed his examination, and would 
enter St. Cyr when they went back to Paris. Not so 
handsome as Henry Guiron, whose life and personality 
were in such a singular fashion to be blended with his 
own, Gaspard had good looks sufficient to captivate any 
demoiselle, a manner which was frank and decided, but 
a temper on which neither he nor the world could 
reckon. At college it brought him into trouble with his 
masters ; it ruined some valuable friendships ; and it led 
to Roger's giving him a sound thrashing, as we know 
already. But Gaspard could not bear a grudge; the two 
lads made a league of friendship, shared their pocket- 
money, and in the endless talks of boyhood shaped their 
future. u You ought to marry my Cousin Fernande ; I 
don't want her," said Roger to him. a Suppose you 
come to us at Penmael ; it would be sweetheart ing as 
the English do it, and great fun." Gaspard was quite 
willing for the fun. Perhaps the ladies that presided 
over this Cour d' Amour saw as much of it as the game- 
some lads, who compared notes on the sly, and laughed 
when they had scored their little triumphs. 
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Without his Southern accent Gaspard might have 
made less of an impression. His temper was no small 
help, for it proved him a genuine lover. Not to smile 
at the boy's Gasconades, which called out more from 
him, was impossible ; then he sulked, and said the rudest 
things, and was sorry 5 after which what could Fernande 
do but forgive him ? Roger, as master of these revels, 
was a perfect stage-manager, with one trifling drawback : 
he would suggest to the headlong Gaspard, by way of 
propitiating Fernande after a quarrel, feats which endan- 
gered both their necks and became the talk of the coun- 
try. Thus it is certain that Montalais did not dream of 
climbing a huge and dangerous oak, on the topmost 
branch whereof mistletoe was discernible, until Roger 
put it into his head. They climbed the tree together -, 
but it was Gaspard who brought down the golden bough 
and in the descent tore his trousers to the knee and 
sprained his ankle. He insisted on limping, not without 
agony, as far as the gate of Penmael, to arrive just as 
the girls were coming out on their ponies for an after- 
noon canter. "Take that," cried Gaspard roughly, 
thrusting the beautiful thing into Fernande's fingers ; " I 
got it, not Roger." And before she could speak her 
amazement, the limping boy had fainted. 

This was very hot love-making, not at all a la Fran- 
caise *, it fairly swept the girl along in a flame and a 
wind, which left no time to ask whether she should like 
Gaspard when he had cooled down. But would he ever 
cool down ? If she teased him, tears of rage stood in 
his eyes 5 he bit a trembling lip till it bled, called her a 
Parisienne with savage scorn, and went without his din- 
ner. He made friends with poachers and stayed out all 
night in the woods, until his mother between alarm and 
admiration went hunting for him with Roger, who looked 
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everywhere except under the right hedge. How was 
Fernande to steel her heart against this Angry Boy, so 
fierce when she turned from him, so ready at her faintest 
whisper to run, to fight, to break his neck ? She laid up 
the golden bough smiling, but as if it had been a bridal 
wreath which she must not wear yet. 

They were standing on the high terrace of Penmael, 
looking over a sea which dazzled them with silver lights 
and glittering waves — Gaspard, his mother, and Lucie 
ready to take their journey towards Paris and St. Cyr. 
The immense horizon kindled beneath sunset colours; 
Fernande was aware that some great thing had happened 
to her, that in this dull world miracles were not impossi- 
ble. Even Madame de Bouchesne remarked silently on 
her rapt expression, as wildly beautiful as the scene be- 
fore them, into which no element came but sky, and 
sun, and the rolling waters. For the last time Gaspard, 
without leave, took Fernande's hand in his own. There 
was a moment of silence, the others looking on as at a 
play. 

44 Wait for me, Fernande ; I will come back," he said 
hoarsely. The words fainted in a swelling throat ; his 
eyes brightened. 

44 Wait," he said again, 44 or — or — I will do something 
to myself." 

44 What a Red Indian you are, Gaspard ! " exclaimed 
Madame de Montalais, proud but uneasy. u Let Fer- 
nande go, then; you are hurting the child's fingers. A 
child yourself to behave in this mad fashion ! " 

44 Who will be a hero," said the other lady, kissing the 
lad's forehead. 44 Come back to us next summer." 

44 May I come, Fernande?" he asked boldly, flashing 
a look upon her. The girl's lips parted with a sudden 
breath. ' 
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11 If you bring Lucie," she said ; u you know I like 
Lucie." 

" And me, then ? " he cried shamelessly before them 
all. 

" Oh, you ? " the answer came with a divine laugh 
amid perfect stillness. " But if I say no, you will be 
dead of it, you tell me. How can I say no ? " 

He lifted her hand to his lips. u That is a betrothal, 
my Fernande. Now I go to learn my soldier's lesson." 
And so it was. These children of the sun and the 
vine had made a match of it. Nor did they wait for 
next summer to continue their loves of the golden age. 
Whenever he had a free day from St. Cyr, Gaspard 
rushed in, handsome as a young St. Michael in his uni- 
form, to the Hotel de Bouchesne, and was deaf to the 
half-laughing, half-threatening speeches of Madame la 
Vicomtesse, who saw these mortal sins against les con- 
venances with amazement. u Let him alone, ma cous- 
ine," said Fernande at last, colouring but steady. " He 
will soon be gone with his regiment 5 and we love one 
another. Why vex him ? Do you think I could give 
my word to some one else ? If Gaspard died, I should 
be his widow." 

u Truly, my dear, it is a new world," said the elder 
lady, opening wide eyes. a His widow, you think ? 
What is more, you say it. Gaspard is charming, I own j 
but you must remember that he is free." 

u And his honour ? And mine ? " cried Fernande 
passionately. " As if a French soldier could lie to us ? 
I want him when he starts for Mexico — ah, ma cousine, 
he has left me to tell you the news ! — I want him to be 
sure that nothing will ever change here." She was so 
far Parisienne as to be in her movements dramatic ; and 
the gesture which pointed to her heart was eloquent. 
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He goes to General Bazaine ? " cried Madame ex- 
citedly. u And you are tranquil ! Well, it is right — 
why not ? You marry into the army. But it must not 
be until he comes back covered with renown. I am 
sure M. de Damas will be of my advice. You, too ? " 

u Whatever Gaspard demands, I will not refuse," said 
the girl. 

Gaspard, of course, demanded their marriage ; self- 
ishly, perhaps, but with a fury that his betrothed found 
adorable. He had bounded over the heads of seniors in 
his examinations ; his mother knew how to make inter- 
est ; and he was now a lieutenant in the Curassiers, 
destined to reinforce the French detachments that held 
on their bayonets Maximilian's tottering throne. But 
he was still a mere boy. 

"Win your spurs, then come back and win your 
wife," said M. de Damas. u How if she found herself 
a young widow ? Bullets do not respect the happy, mon 
garcon. Moreover, would she stay behind, having a 
right to follow you on campaign ? " The old sportsman 
was blazing away with both barrels. 

No, thought Gaspard, she would not. His quick 
fancy pictured her in a camp, among rough men and dis- 
orderly women, on the trail of war when it was sicken- 
ing down to guerilla butcheries. An odour of corruption 
had been wafted to the mess-room already from these 
horrid struggles with the half-civilised. Could he run 
the awful risk ? He felt a grinding as of sharp steel in 
his marrow at the thought, and his countenance fell. a I 
must not dream of it ; thank you, M. le Vicomte," be 
said bravely, holding out a firm brown hand. 

The Vicomte embraced him. "In war as in war; 
you take a load from my heart," replied Fernande's 
guardian. u Give no reason but your youth, which, ma 
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foi, Lieutenant, is enough. But tell nothing more to 
this singular charge of mine, who is romantic as women 
are not at present. She would face the fire ; I see it in 
her eyes." 

So the old story was acted over, which is new to every 
one who takes part in it — the lad marches off to battle, a 
wild song between his lips, the lass at home waits, count- 
ing the hours, until from smoke and splendour of cannon 
he comes back, with his shield or on it. Arriving at 
Vera Cruz, Gaspard was told off to head a flying squad- 
ron which traversed the country, fought blindly as 
against a cloud of mosquitoes, slashed and slew and 
found no end of slaying, but conquered not an inch from 
the free companies who closed always in the rear when 
they had been scattered in front. Letters came fitfully * 
towards the last days, after it was known that the French 
troops would retire, a single line told his mother how 
Gaspard had been wounded in the right arm, but said no 
more. Fernande held up against the news in speechless 
agitation. Her heart murmured, "You will be his 
widow 5 he is surely dying." But on an autumn after- 
noon he appeared in Paris at their Hotel, his arm in a 
sling, his face bronzed, an added seriousness giving depth 
to the sparkle which leaped from his eyes. They met 
as children, as lovers, crying, laughing, beside themselves 
with joy. 

" Your wound, my Gaspard ? " inquired his lady ca- 
ressing the helpless arm. "Those detestable Mexi- 
cans ! " 

"Those Mexicans, yes, but not as you think," he 
said, blazing up. " Can you keep a secret ?" 

She looked at him in wonder. " Yours ? Why, Gas- 
pard, that question to me ? " 

They were holding hands. " I am sent home in dis- 
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grace. Ah, you cry out. A glorious disgrace! My 
wound is by a Mexican, but on the French side. Yes, 
I fought, your Gaspard fought, with Miramon, that 
jaguar. We were friends at first, I prime favourite with 
our native ally, who is a splendid soldier but something 
else too — a savage. He wanted to burn in their hut — 
pah, how shall I tell it ? — women, children, whose men 
were away lying in ambush for us. That, no, by God ! 
I could not see it done and I there. Hence a quarrel; 
swords in the wind ; I get hurt as you see, but the 
women escape. The General thinks twice if he will 
shoot me. Better not, I have too many friends who 
would stir up this foul business. So behold me ! But 
I quit the army. This Emperor, with his Bazaine, bis 
Miramon, the rest of them, is captain of cut-throats." 

u And we will be happy from this day," exclaims 
Fernande. " I was sure you could not be savage like 
that." 

His face darkened. "War is a game where the 
devil holds the stakes. What had we to do in Mexico ? 
We were fighting for Miramon, a wild beast, for Jecker, 
a money-lender. These are not the Crusades, Fernande. 
When I left you I was a thoughtless youngster ; I have 
looked on ugly death, and I begin to reflect." 

11 But your device holds good," said Fernande kin- 
dling; u still it is c I gather lilies.' " 

11 Oh, lilies ? Weeds, rather. But could I see those 
weeds burnt ? You know the lily I must gather." 

u Here is my guardian ; he has learned that you are 
home again ; I see him in the courtyard. Ask that of 
M. de Damas," she said, escaping as the old man en- 
tered. 

His face was all smiles. " Eh, mon brave ! " he ex- 
claimed. u Wounds and glory ! You have come for 
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my promise. Well, take her and be happy. Fernande 
is the captive of your sword, young sir." 

41 Of my heart," said the Gascon, bowing. 

Fernande overheard that Gasconade, and did not think 
of mocking it. Her smile meant something quite differ- 
ent. As in the old Breton legend, recited down at Pen- 
mael to her astonished ear, Gaspard's sword had broken 
into flame from cross to point, touched by a hateful 
Miramon. In its brightness the youth looked godlike, 
all the more that a spark had flown his way, searing the 
tender flesh. This was to make him human and irre- 
sistible. u O my hero ! " she cried, flying into the room 
again. u I come to you. What can divide us ? " 

M. de Damas looked on at a pretty lovers' meeting, 
himself not unmoved. " Fernande is wonderful, " he 
muttered — "quite wonderful. What an actress she 
would make ! " 



CHAPTER XV 
sidi musa's shrine 

Hastily, in a few strokes, as if sweeping open an 
illuminated Book of Hours to show the pictures, Fer- 
nande told Guiron of her youth, betrothal, marriage. 
u Unless you knew, how could you understand what has 
brought you and me together ? " she concluded. Heav- 
enly innocence ! For in the story, as in her present at- 
titude, all seemed as natural as the song of a bird on the 
bough ; well he perceived that not the stranger Guiron, 
but Gaspard the dead husband, was in her thoughts. 

44 Our wedding-day came," she resumed, fixing her 
looks on the portrait. " Gaspard's mother had been 
taken from us suddenly ; my dear Lucie was one of the 
Dames Blanches. Think, Monsieur, what we were to 
each other, thus left alone. We started for Algeria. I 
had never seen the Mediterranean, much less did I 
carry over its waves a vision of the world we should 
affront after landing from the white surf on whiter and 
more dazzling streets. Have you voyaged in Africa, 
sir ? " 

Guiron shook his head. "Sunshine, sand, skies on 
fire, blinding colours, black men, whitewashed villages — 
so it is I fancy Africa," he said. 

44 Oh, but a fever in all things, the air exalting you 
until you run into darkness for relief, that also ! And 
in Algiers a carnival of nations, of tongues, of costumes, 
with ghosts walking — Arabs in white wool, veils upon 
their faces, through which the eyeballs glare. Shadows 
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of men and the beasts they mount thrown on the 
blanched walls, in narrow lanes, at broken steps where 
they must go warily. Over all that, the sun, pitiless, 
insufferable ! And music — horrible discords-— of drums, 
reed-pipes, tambourines ; the only chant endurable that 
cry, very plaintive, of the muezzin from his temple-roof. 
No, I could not bear it. I said, 4 Let us go into the 
desert away from this ! * " 

44 You went to Biskra. I know." 

44 Not straight. Gaspard engaged tents, horses, na- 
tives ; we rode as we would day after day. It was the 
spring. Great purple and white flowers overspread the 
land, coming up to our saddle-girths. At night, stars 
which were diamonds aflame. Oh, we lived now, just 
those few days, as never yet — never any more ! " 

She had to stop for excess of emotion. But the tale 
must be told. u As I hated the city I loved the Desert. 
We did not enter Biskra. Our encampment was out- 
side, under date-palms, of which thousands were all round. 
There we found others. The poet, Felicien Marcel — 
you would know his name, it is famous — he was there, 
in company of M. Temple. The latter we had no ac- 
quaintance with. But Felicien was a friend of Gaspard' s 
father, consequently ours. What did he do in Algeria ? 
Ah, what? A disciple of this new prophe{, he had 
arrived from Beyrout on a mysterious errand. We mar- 
velled at him, so changed, wearing a patched burnous. 
Small, brown, vivid, his eyes black, a beard falling dark 
on his breast, Felicien might pass for an Arab. He had 
not his head, poor man, even at that time. I distrusted 
the fanatic ; but he loved Gaspard." 

44 And M. Temple was unknown to you ? " Guiron 
put the question abruptly to watch the effect. It left 
her without a tremour. 
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Ct Then he was. Felicien did as he pleased; M. 
Temple, I have learned it since, did not enter into his 
projects. What he wished I can tell you now. Away, 
on the edge of the hill-country, there is a shrine very 
celebrated, of a Mussulman saint, Sidi Musa. No 
European had ever visited this tomb. Our mad poet — 
our necromancer, I would say — was resolved to consult 
Sidi Musa under his dome of snow." 

u Now I have the clue," thought Guiron. But he 
said only, "Your husband had no regard for Sidi 
Musa ; what did the shrine matter to him ? " 

" It mattered nothing. But Marcel was an old friend; 
he talked of fine sport in the mountains; they would 
return within three days." 

u And leave you, Madame ? How could Gaspard do 
it? Five weeks married, and quit his bride in the 
desert ? " 

44 1 cannot explain it ; I could not then," she an- 
swered convulsively. "There was something in Fe- 
licien which overpowered my husband. He seemed 
not the same. Always affectionate, gay even, making 
light of the expedition; but he would go. 'Then take 
me with you,' I entreated. That was impossible, as be- 
fore, when he was en route for Mexico. 4 But now I 
am your wife,' I argued. 4 All the more reason to keep 
you out of danger,' he laughed. And we quarrelled — 
yes, our only serious quarrel — I impatient, he not to be 
persuaded. I am sure he could not resist Felicien. Had 
I then appealed to M. Temple ! But how to know 
these strange things, when one has never been taught, 
when one is a child ? " 

" Were other ladies in the encampment with you ? " 

"Several, and their maids. It was like a fete, no 
danger at all, and amusements, too many ! This made 
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Gaspard leave me without alarm. Oh, but I was sad, 
in a stupor of grief, when I watched him from the tent, 
cantering between the tall flowers, so distinct on horse- 
back in the morning air, a long, long while, until the 
brightness took him. We had quarrelled ; and he was 
gone. Ah ! " 

That sigh came from a heart overcharged. There 
was no word which could heal it. Again the Medusa- 
face floated on the air, white with an everlasting sorrow. 
Then Fernande,. whispering, went on as to herself. 
u How many hours I sat there, in the shadow of the 
tent, I know not, or what answers I gave to the women 
who came about me. Certainly I made no complaint ; 
perhaps I moved here and there, to put them off. The 
evening came, and the night; still I waited for a mes- 
sage from the horizon over which Gaspard had disap- 
peared. Then I saw something." Her voice had 
grown almost inaudible. 

u At the door of your tent ? In the wild before it ? " 
" I cannot tell where. But this is what I saw. The 
line of horses and mules went up, always up, till they 
passed into a long mountain- valley where trees grew tall 
and thick. It was gloomy within, and streams furrowed 
their way among dense vegetation of the spring. After- 
wards, the caravan rode into light on the crest, every 
figure clear ; the beasts began to descend ; on the left 
hand was a lake, blue and still, where the shadows fell 
over it. A halt was made. And then two men rode 
forward, one tall on his diminutive bay horse, the other 
small and slight. They went quickly, until a low dome, 
glittering like a crystal of salt in the sun, rose before 
them, over chalky walls, a single palm-tree standing by 
it. The men dismounted. They strode into the en- 
closure, stopped to put on tarbooshes at the door of the 
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tomb, and went in. I saw a decorated interior, writing 
in gold letters on the frieze all round it, lamps burning, 
a marble monument screened by curtains. Then I 
thought a shadow rose up and the space between those 
veils grew dark. A frightful cry followed; the men 
fled back into the open; but a crowd was running 
against them, with yells, with hands lifted up, with fire- 
arms. They sprang to their horses; too late — for the 
taller man was flung to earth before he could mount; 
his companion — a coward, or out of his mind ? — ran to- 
wards the forest, pursued by a storm of bullets. The 
other did not rise. He was the phantom I had followed 
all day." 

u What a frightful dream ! " cried Guiron. u I see it 
while you speak." 

" Dream or what you please, it happened. Yes, I 
sprang from my chair and knew it must be so. But I 
could not send the Arab sheikh to find out ; he would 
have killed the sacrilegious French as readily as the Beni- 
Kelb did at the shrine. To wait for news was impera- 
tive. Towards evening o next day it arrived. You 
know it," she concluded with a cry. 

11 And the rest," said Henry, willing to spare her, " M. 
Roger gave me an account of it." 

u Ah, but he will not have shown you M. Temple, 
my best friend in that hour, when Felicien saved himself 
at Constantine, and fled to Syria. Roger is not enam- 
oured of M. Temple. The Beni-Kelb— dogs they are 
called and dogs they are — held Gaspard's dead body as a 
prize. My petition, my entreaty, to the commandant 
of Biskra was rejected. He dared not — this violation of 
shrines must be stopped. There was fighting enough, 
he told me, already farther south. I came from him in 
a tempest of rage. He a Frenchman ! But the great 
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new Prophet, whose marvels astonished the Arabs, ap- 
proached my desolate tent. He lamented the flight of 
Marcel, yet was not hard upon him, a victim of curiosity 
in things perilous. He would himself deal single-handed 
with these Beni-Kelb. And he did." 

44 You told him about your second sight ? " 

44 1 told him. He found Sidi Musa's shrine — the lake, 
the woods, the tomb enclosed — from my description. 
4 You were there in the spirit,' he said on his return. 
No dervish could equal the wonders he did before their 
eyes. He struck such fear into the Beni-Kelb that they 
themselves, setting on a camel the man they had mur- 
dered, brought Gaspard to me, M. Temple leading the 
way. Did Roger tell you that ? " 

Guiron was compelled to say no. He felt embarrassed, 
yet angry with a charlatan who, by juggling at an op- 
portune moment, could lay a spell on this great heart. 
Was there any more ? Yes, this much. 

44 Over the desert, through wastes of flowers, as we 
had come, I brought back Gaspard to Algiers. I crossed 
the sea with him a second time ; I laid him in the chapel 
of his race. Then, as I lived on in this lonely Chateau, 
M. Temple sent to me a poor girl he had rescued, 
Angelique, whom you will judge more kindly than her 
looks, for she is not pretty. She has gifts beyond that. 
Some quality in her is played upon by invisible powers. 
She writes, and it is they who guide her hand. She is a 
spiritual instrument." 

Guiron started. 44 Did this person bring you a mes- 
sage, Madame ? " 

44 Of course, you will not believe. It was this way. 
Angelique came as a help when I was in my trouble. 
Sometimes she would take a pen, hold it to the paper, 
and let it go. It wrote, but for me nothing. One day, 
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as I sat regarding her, Angelique's hand was caught up, 
and a bold movement rattled on the paper. I looked; I 
saw ' Gaspard ' in the great letters with which he signed 
his name, a flourish beneath it. The shock was too 
much ; I burst into tears." 

Then it appeared that, the wall of separation being 
pierced if not broken down, other messages followed in 
Gaspard's handwriting, rare and not easy to construe. 
Fernande was directed to return and live in Paris. She 
did so. The name of Mr. Temple never occurred in 
these oracular sentences ; but they gave assurance that 
her husband watched over the young widow; that he 
would not leave her without tokens of his presence ; they 
hinted at the manifestation of his power in some form 
she might recognise. 

" When I had drawn your portrait, Monsieur," said the 
lady, turning a direct gaze upon the wondering Guiron, 
" I felt that the sign was in this likeness. It could not 
be chance which had brought you to my cousin's house, 
or impelled me to go there when you were Roger's guest. 
Between you and Gaspard some hidden association can- 
not be denied. What it is, I do not know ; and you have 
still to discover. Perhaps M. Temple " 

u Not he, in any case, dear lady," said Gufron, flushed, 
and hardly keeping himself in; "I distrust M. Temple 
more than Roger ever has done. But I will try to think 
better of him." 

She breathed painfully. "Roger has infected you 
with his villainous tales, of which what proof is there ? " 

"The man seems to me an impostor; that is all. 
You worship him as an angel of light, not unnaturally 
after what has passed." 

Her gesture, deprecating the strong charge, was feeble; 
but her eyes fell in a sad acknowledgment. 
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Guiron could not be cruel. u See now," he exclaimed, 

I promise not to pluck a feather from his wing without 
your leave. Will that satisfy you ? " 

^ 4 He is persuaded that Gaspard sent you in my way." 

44 Oh, as for that," answered Guiron, who had been 
casting about for anchorage amid these shoals, u in my 
opinion your brave Gaspard and myself are links of one 
chain." 

44 How can it be ? " she inquired breathlessly. 

44 Like this. Was he not Gascon — a sort of Spanish- 
French ? Am I not a Galway lad — according to all I 
ever heard, a sort of Spanish-Irish ? Our people, in the 
old times of the world, came sailing over the great waters 
from Biscay to the Isle of Woods. So we have it, in 
story, in song ; I could recite the very words, but you 
wouldn't be more knowing for all that. Your husband 
was a cousin of mine, I tell you, Madame. We had a 
fine physician in our neighbourhood, Dr. — well, it is best 
to let names alone," he said, breaking off abruptly — 44 he 
used to go holiday-making in Biscay, and often enough 
he pitched it to us that there was the true old Milesian 
blood yet in those valleys, uncontaminated by Dane or 
Saxon. But I am ravelling out a twist of yarn for you, 
Madame," he ended laughing; "what would Milesians 
or Saxons signify to a grand Comtesse de Montalais ? " 

44 But they do, if you are thus of our blood ; I could 
call you cousin and not be ashamed," was her instant 
reply. It brought him down from old romance to an 
hour which he had foreseen. Should he exchange con- 
fidences with simple-hearted Fernande ? Now, in a mo- 
ment of supreme feeling ? He shrank from it ; and the 
high tide rolled away, leaving bare the shingle on which 
there was no path without pain. 

Call me M. Henri, as your friends do here," he 
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said ; u I will not be any one's cousin. Not even yours, 
Madame la Comtesse. But is M. Temple coming while 
we stay at Vieux Courzon ? " 

" He comes ; Angelique also. Manage them kindly, 
for my sake, and for Gaspard's. He, at least, is your 



cousin." 



u I will think of him as a brother," said Guiron ; and 
on this word they went out of the library. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CRYSTAL-GAZING 

As Guiron, to quote the magic phrase, u knew by 
deep thinking/' now the trumpet sounded to battle, for 
the false Prophet had arrived. He came by evening 
train from Paris with his dubious Colombe, the medium 
Angelique, a waif or stray fished up out of London gut- 
ters, her plumage soiled but made presentable again, 
brilliant even, since he carried her about as his adopted 
daughter. One of the many secrets which folded Mr. 
Temple in a cloak of darkness was the question of his 
marriage. Had he a wife ? Or, as Roger hinted, were 
his views on this subject more than Mohammedan, free 
as the spirit which he followed ? For himself, he spoke 
in riddles, talked of u heavenly counterparts," of u at- 
tractions equal to destinies," of Swedenborg's angels and 
Fourier's phalansteries. But his own story lay sealed in 
a past which he never opened. Neither did any mist of 
scandal float round the good man. Roger had no ground 
for his suspicions beyond the general weakness of our 
nature, which is too broad a pedestal for particular effect. 
Stainless, blameless, we will thus conceive of Hiram 
Temple until the contrary is proved. 

Madame de Bouchesne and her son had left the 
Chateau. "Enchanted to escape the sorcerer," whis- 
pered Roger to his friend at the station, " tell us, when 
we meet, what lying wonders he will have worked be- 
fore you. Are not women droll ? My cousin, a sainted 
sorrow, lays purple and velvet under his slippers. Ma- 
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dame Freda, I know not whether saint or coquette — 
both, perhaps — holds him as a Prince of the East, a 
morning star." 

u What of Angelique, his female page or daughter ? " 
asked Guiron. 

Roger broke into a contemptuous laugh. u Une 
gueuse, voila ! Red-haired, impudent ! A she-devil ! 
But the creature can make herself a head which will 
deceive you. Not me ! Behold you warned, Henri ! 
But to what purpose ? You are of those who spoil 
Eve's daughters by silent worship. Deny it not. Eh, 
what have I these eyes for, if not to see out of them ? 
Enfonce, mon cher ! Get my cousin from this croco- 
dile's jaws ; that is my last word. No, another ; beware 
of the carrotty Angelique." 

Here was warning enough to turn a young man's 
head. At dinner, this October night, in a hall restored 
to eighteenth-century prettiness, a fire of wood blazing 
under its tall chimneypiece, Guiron sat opposite the 
Colombe, whose features were in light, clearly discerni- 
ble. She did not take part in the conversation, or appar- 
ently expect notice from any one. Her plain white 
dress, fastened up to the throat, had no ornaments. She 
was remarkably spare, shivering now and again with cold 
or nervousness, a furtive expression in her small, emer- 
ald-green eyes, above which flamed the red locks too 
harshly described by Roger. They were not lovely, yet 
a certain savage strength appeared to lie in them. Her 
face was dull, her hands were large and freckled. Guiron 
thought if a yellow vixen, robbed of her cubs, had been 
dragged into the room she would have made an uncom- 
monly good second to this Angelique, sullen but terrified, 
restless yet not daring to give tongue. u She is strange 
among these fine people," was his next reflection; "so 
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am I; perhaps more." Compassion is an older name 
for sympathy. When their eyes met in an awkward 
side-glance Henry's look was not unkind. 

After dinner they moved into the salon. Mr. Tem- 
ple, who had not, as Guiron expected, put aside every 
dish, but tasted no wine, only a liqueur of his own brew- 
ing, resumed the dialogue he had begun with Mr. Kings- 
wood. Their hostess, attentive but showing some 
mental strain, sat by in her usual quiet corner. 

44 So the Empire has slipped on an orange-peel," said 
Mr. Temple gaily. " Rochefort is down, Napoleon 
tumbles over him. Mysterious ways of Providence ! 
What no Orsini could achieve with a rain of bombs this 
chimney-headed fellow, whose hair stands in amazement 
at the deed, this long, lean scarecrow, a pike in a red 
jacket, has done with his Lanterne" 

44 But you inform us that the Lanterne is suppressed 
after all its manoeuvres," said Mr. Kings wood heavily. 

The prophet looked away in silent scorn. 

44 Suppressed— on the charge brought in July — as 
exciting to hatred and contempt of the Emperor. Two 
thousand copies seized by the police, who, as is their 
wont, came a day after the fair, when some hundred and 
twenty thousand had been sent out. Rochefort, you 
know, is still at Brussels. One who saw him there 
brought me his expiring flash : 4 I have wrung this 
Empire as if it were a bundle of dirty clothes.' What a 
satire on it and himself ! " 

44 1 allow it, but still he is suppressed." Mr. Kings- 
wood seldom gave up an idea; his mental process, akin 
to stereotyping, did not encourage revision. The other 
continued — 

44 M. Thiers, your cock with steel spurs, crowed lustily 
when he heard the news. 4 Bravo, Badinguet ! ' said he. 
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4 You have pulled down the lantern, you will go up on 
the rope. Pleasant journey ! ' I met him in the Bois 
triumphant. ( Always the ridiculous which kills,' he 
quoted, laughter in every crinkle of his queer features. 
4 This was a duel to the death between Emperor and 
Court jester. Vive la Reine Hortense!' Really, the 
little man was superb." 

Mrs. Kingswood threw in her sentence. u Excuse me, 
Prince. I thought M. Rochefort's attacks on that poor 
dead lady quite mean. We could not allow them in 
America. Was Hortense Beauharnais a bad wife ? She 
was a good mother to Napoleon, anyhow. These 
Frenchmen love to insult queens, when they can't 
guillotine them." 

u It was that fly which stung the Emperor, no doubt," 
said Mr. Temple. " He cried with rage at the insult to 
Maman. Well, I gave him warning." 

14 You warned Napoleon ? " cried Henry, with a 
start. 

44 I did, my young friend," answered Temple, smiling 
at him in a way which was not more welcome now than 
it had been in Paris. " Ay, before this rattlesnake had 
sounded in the bush, or Morny with his dying voice had 
said to his Imperial brother, 4 Beware of Rochefort.' It 
was at Compiegne we met. You remember it, Kings- 
wood." 

"Tell M. Henri," interposed Fernande, hitherto lost 
in her meditations. u He will learn about that interview 
with pleasure." 

The shaft went home. She was taking Mr. Temple's 
part, and her true champion must feign to submit. See- 
ing his advantage, the other pursued it instantly. 

u M. Bonaparte sent for me ; I did not go uninvited. 
The Empress came in, too, while I was there." 
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11 What did you think of when you saw them to- 
gether ? " asked Henry. 

" A humming-bird and an earthworm," answered Mr. 
Temple. 

u Humming-birds feed on worms, I believe," said 
Freda reflectively. 

" It is natural history, also political," said the prophet, 
continuing ; u I felt, M. Henri, drawn out of my world 
where light is into a coloured fog. The air grew dense. 
Earth-spirits, clay in which was hardly a spark of fire, 
encompassed me. In that chamber, hung with cloth of 
gold, a scented and luxurious night seeming ever to 
dwell there, I could not think my own thoughts. I 
must give projection to the dim wild fancies which, as a 
flickering marsh- vapour, went before these victims to 
their doom. Every nature, you should know, contains 
a prophecy of what it will be. So I sat me down at an 
ebony table, the lamps burning bright, Emperor and Em- 
press erect behind me, and I bade them look for them- 
selves." 

" At what could they look ? " said Guiron, moved in 
his own despite — u at the empty air ? " 

u Into the crystal globe which I held. They would 
evoke sympathetic images, pleasing or terrible, first in my 
optic nerves, then in their own. I was but a telescope, 
focussed to their power. Some one — M. Taine, is it ? — 
speaks of a true hallucination ; this was such." 

" But they saw nothing ; what was there to see ? " 
persisted Guiron. 

Mr. Temple eyed him with great kindness. u Take 
that mirror on the table and gaze into it. I will not 
stir. Bring it under this lamp " — indicating one — 
u we will keep silence till you make a signal. Do you 
object ? " 
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"No," said the young Irishman, collecting himself 
after a pause. u Why should I ? There's no harm 
in it." 

44 You are quite free, M. Henri/' said Fernande, go- 
ing up to him ; u none compels you under my roof. ,, 
She was troubled a little. 

41 A thousand thanks," was all he could mutter ; u but 
I seem to be challenged. Let me try this thing." 

He took up the small round mirror, set it where the 
light could strike it fairly, and fixed his eyes on its vacant 
depths. During the minutes which followed there was 
breathless quiet in the salon. Henry did not blench, he 
stood absorbed. The surface, to his growing surprise, 
clouded over ; it became milk-white. Colours, in obedi- 
ence to some unknown law, fleeted along the background 
— a dazzling blue with silver points, a fine yellow, then 
•a blood-red. The next moment Guiron, breaking into 
a cry of anguish, flung the mirror violently from him. 
It fell against a marble figure and was shattered to 
pieces. 

44 What have you seen ? Oh, what have you seen ? " 
exclaimed Madame de Montalais. u Good God ! look 
not at me with such fear." 

With a mighty effort he recovered. 44 It does not 
concern you, Madame," he said, his French, spoken 
thus with dry lips, hardly intelligible; "give me water." 
And darting to a sideboard he gulped down large 
draughts. 

Mr. Temple uttered not a word. He had triumphed 
openly. When the others, who crowded round Guiron, 
were in their places once more, at an impatient request 
from the young man, the prophet inquired with defer- 
ence, 4i Shall I go on ? Or have I satisfied our desire of 
the marvellous this evening ? " 
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u Proceed," answered the secretary, his features work- 
ing still. 

" They then," resumed Mr. Temple calmly, u like 
children at a peepshow, stood behind me, curious to dis- 
cover what was coming. I had no curiosity myself, for 
the medium should be clear glass. But it was not long 
before the lady bent over me, questioning the crystal. 
c Tell me what is shown you, Madame,' I said, con- 
vinced that she had called out something. ( Why, it is 
a figurante that dances,' she replied. Then my sight 
was opened, and behold an Eastern damsel with casta- 
nets, whirling and pirouetting as I have watched an 
almah doing in Algiers. c Her name, Your Majesty, is 
Herodias. Do you not recognise the King, leaning for- 
ward from his throne, delighted with the maiden ? ' I 
heard a faint cry, and Her Majesty covered her face." 

" Are you sure it was not one of her ladies playing 
this game ? " asked Freda. u I have always had my 
doubts on that point." 

u Might be," said Mr. Temple, not an eyelash wink- 
ing, u the Lady Drusilla, Terentilla, Rufilla, or Dona- 
tilla " — he was quoting from a scathing pamphlet which 
the police had destroyed. u We will assume that it was 
the domino noir of a masquerade. But, empress or 
maid of honour, she had a passion for dancing which 
brought up Herodias on the lens, her steps to be re- 
warded with half a kingdom. More she refused to seek 
in the sphere. In truth, she came near crying." 

" How did the Emperor behave ? " This was 
Guiron's question. 

u Oh, he is no coward. He took his turn like a man, 
as you have done. But the tell-tale depths remained for 
a long while cloudless. The lady went away, throwing 
a word over her shoulder, € Let me know if you have 
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any fresh visions.' Very biting, I thought. Bonaparte 
shook as he leaned on me. ' Can you make out a pic- 
ture in the globe, sire ? ' I did not ask a second time. 
We both perceived a village, I know not where — it 
might be any French hamlet you please — burning from 
end to end. c It is war,' said the tired voice at my el- 
bow ; then it shrieked, as you almost did, M. Henri, and 
with reason. In a scenery not French, dry and desolate 
scrub, a youthful figure lay dead on the ground. ( Lou- 
lou, my Loulou ! ' cried Bonaparte, c speared to death/ 
After which he fell into a mournful silence, broken at 
last by the words, c Napoleon II never reigned. It is 
written that son shall not succeed father in our dynasty/ 
I have never let Rochefort hear of this. How he would 
salt those wounds ! " 

"But now you are telling us all," retorted Guiron, 
his own smart keen enough. 

The prophet swept round the company with a depre- 
cating hand. "You have my secret and I your hon- 
our," he said mildly. u It is a fair exchange." 

All this while Angelique had not spoken. Her cat- 
like glance never left Guiron, who was troubled and rest- 
less in the peculiarly subdued way noticeable after some 
violent shock. But as they were separating for the night 
she came up to him, hesitated, and with hoarse intonation, 
her English accent that of a London-bred girl, blurted 
out, "What did you see ? It was horrible, I know." 

Her master had passed into the gallery, and they were 
alone. Guiron made no reply, but the creature grimly 
regarding him could not be turned away so easily. 
" You dislike me ; you won't trust me, Monsieur ? Eh 
bien, another time ! We must be friends or foes ; 
which is it to be ? " 

" Go your way and I will go mine," said the young 
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man, conscious of an influence that struck him as 
unwholesome. 

But she shook her fiery curls. u That you say ; you 
don't think it. We both hunt in this great wood. If I 
am not in your pack expect me on your trail. You 
seem to me amiable. Let us be friends." 

She offered him a chill, coarse hand, which he took 
with reluctance and dropped immediately. Angelique 
laughed, not very loud, u Cold hand, warm heart. 
Meet me somewhere in these coverts when Mr. Kings- 
wood requires you not, and we will talk. Good-night, 
my friend," she concluded in her own language as she 
left the salon. He had consented, she felt sure from his 
downcast looks, which pleased her as a tribute to the 
energy of her will. 

He was not exactly overcome by fear, neither did he 
yield to curiosity. But he would try and rescue Fer- 
nande from a network of imposture, all the more 
entangled that its threads were woven in darkness. 
" Since I can be made a fool of, how is she to blame ? " 
he argued. His own experience in crystal-gazing might 
well seem to warrant her belief that a message had 
come from Gaspard, across the Colombe's possible 
trickeries with pen and planchette. 

" I saw what I brought with me to see," was his last 
thought before falling asleep ; " maybe I'll dream of it, 
as I did every night those months I was hiding from the 
police. But Fernande should not be coursed like a hare 
by such hounds. That Angelique is a witch, and 
Temple no better than a bloodsucker." 

He made the sign of the cross, recited in Irish a sen- 
tence or two from the famous prayer known as St. Pat- 
rick's coat of mail, and slept without dreaming. The 
dreaded vision of old time came no more. 



CHAPTER XVII 
angelique's embassy 

u Escape down that fine alley, you will run against 
me at the other end," exclaimed Mile. Angelique, as on 
a later afternoon, in the sunlit woods of Vieux Courzon, 
Henry caught sight of her during his excursions and 
was for turning a different way. u Monsieur, I have 
been here before ; I know all the by-paths, and I have 
dogged you one whole hour. See this mossy bank ; we 
can sit down without fear of rheumatism — or of M. 
Temple ! I set you the example." 

He submitted in silence. The glade was a long way 
from the Chateau, thickly screened with oaks which 
still kept their brown-golden leaves, and with flowering 
gorse-bushes. A stream trickled hard by over white 
sands, shallow but musical. It was such a nook as in- 
spires delicate poetry ; but this doubtful, if not danger- 
ous, being who always went in white seemed with her 
ruddy ringlets and green eyes to bring some terror into 
the landscape. 

Her looks were bold and piercing. "We — I mean 
you and myself, Monsieur — are not of the .same world as 
those people up there." She pointed in the direction of 
the great house and laughed. " Those Kingswoods, 
those Montalais, are sacred aristocrats. We belong to 
the others — you comprehend — the dust they walk over." 
She spoke in French, glibly, without pauses. 

a How do you know that ? I am not ashamed of it," 

replied Guiron. " My father, and his father before 
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him, lived by the land they ploughed and sowed. What 
did your father do ? " 

She laughed again. u If I knew who he was I would 
ask him. Mother used to brag that a French noble did 
me the honour. Bah, not likely ! I never heard his 
name. I was born in London ; that's all." 

44 But your mother was English ? " 

44 No, Polish. That suffices ; why should I proclaim 
how she called herself? A good mother? Eh, like 
that ! Very poor, once pretty — prettier than I am, you 
will say, but what care I ? — yes, and often not sober ; 
she was fond of a drop. Sometimes she beat me, pauvre 
Maman ! when she felt very miserable. Her trade, you 
see — well, they do not like it, but what can they do ? 
They must drink, naturally. She loved me, I tell you, 
in spite of the beatings — because of them, perhaps." 

There was no tear in her voice while Angelique 
jerked *out this frightful story from a remembrance 
which folded up her youth as in plague-stricken rags. 
But Henry, whose boyhood was perfect in its white in- 
nocence, lighted by the loving eyes of father and 
mother, touched her hand impetuously. " Tell me no 
more, I cannot bear it." 

44 1 had to," said Angelique. 44 Are you sorry for me ? 
I knew if I told you we should be friends." 

It was not the same thing; but he let it pass. 
44 What happened to your poor mother ? " 

44 1 cannot say. She is, no doubt, dead in hospital. 
How could it be otherwise ? But she sold me, and 
I see her not any more." 

44 Sold you ? To what man ? To Mr. Temple ? " 

44 To him ; and, oh, he was good to me ! I, an 
infant, young, not nice to touch. I was seated, alone, 
on a bright afternoon like to-day, in the gutter before our 
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house, the road full of dust, bits of torn paper flying over 
it — all that I see now with my eyes — and he stopped as 
he came along. Grand in his clothes, a Monsieur like 
none I had ever seen ; his voice — you know it — caress- 
ing. He spoke to me. I think there was something in 
my smile — an infant's, rather sad, I suppose — but he 
walked straight up to the open door and entered, holding 
me fast. Mother came down, not too sober. They 
talked, looked at me often, she crying a little, he very 
tranquil. He went ; he came again next day, or soon, 
I could not count the days. He brought a cab into our 
street ; I remember how the women ran to the doors as 
it stopped. I was put into it ; he followed ; mother em- 
braced me, always crying. The cabman started; and 
that was the last of mother." 

" She deserted you ? " 

" No, it was a bargain. I have seen the paper, signed, 
all regular. The Master paid her ten pounds ; he took 
me to bring me up as his pupil ; mother engaged herself 
not to interfere or to visit me. How could she be 
received, you know, at the school I went to, or — any- 
where ? " 

" What age were you when this happened ? " 

Angelique's strongly-marked features, like those of 
many who are not good-looking, might be young or 
old. There is seldom the freshness of youth where 
beauty makes default. She tossed her curls impatiently. 
14 What age ? Nine, ten, as you please ; I never knew." 

u And it is how long since ? " 

"You catechise me, Monsieur," she said, tapping 
his shoulder amicably. u But answer for answer ! It 
may be as long again ; not quite. Why should I 
reckon ? " 

Her swift demand for reciprocity had sounded a warn- 
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ing. Guiron did not pursue his questions, but rose from 
the sunny bank as if to continue his afternoon ramble. 
The girl's hand, with a fierce movement, held him back. 
44 You have emptied my basket, now fill it," cried An- 
gelique. 44 Go not, I say. Have I given you thistles ? 
— give me roses. You are a handsome lad. Why 
blush ? it is no sin. And if it were, what then ? You 
have qualities; Mr. Temple admires you, loves you. 
Ah, would you but be one of his Tyrians ! You should 
be lieutenant of the Grand Master." 

44 1 cannot abandon Mr. Kingswood," answered 
Guiron coldly. 

44 Or perhaps Madame," sneered Angelique, starting 
up and pointing towards the avenue which ran close to 
them. 44 Let us walk, Monsieur. She arrives. Always 
minding her sheep, the gentle shepherdess ! Not jealous, 
oh, not at all ! " 

Mrs. Kingswood, charmingly dressed for out of doors, 
came along, swinging her dark-green parasol carelessly, 
the image of graceful leisure. A light satchel was 
fastened to her belt. When she spied the two figures 
moving towards her as if returning to the Chateau her 
lips broke into a smile, but the bright eyes grew serious. 
44 1 hope you have left me a few specimens," exclaimed 
Freda, touching her satchel. 44 Delightful afternoon for 
botanising, M. Henri. What have you found ? " 

44 Isn't there a rare plant called Angelica ? " he 
answered maliciously, smiling in turn. It was perhaps 
unkind ; but no man likes to be outwitted as he had 
been. Freda glanced at the flushed forehead of the 
Colombe and saluted her with a slight bow. 44 They 
make a cordial of it, I believe," she said in her sweetest 
accent, " good for the eyes and the heart. Till dinner, 
then ! " 
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When Mrs. Kingswood was quite out of hearing the 
girl's temper leaped into sparks. " That is how they all 
are, coquettes, courtesans " — she used a rougher word — 
u those women would have the floor washed after my 
mother had walked over it. And yet she wanted bread. 
They — but I detest them — women of the world ; yes, 
and what a world ! " 

More than once Henry tried to interrupt ; he might 
as well have put up his hand to arrest a waterfall. An- 
gelique would not be silenced. " We are all the same 
paste, but when it is coated over with a little gilt, 
my God, what a difference ! This exquisite Ameri- 
caine must keep her menagerie in good order; no 
rivals permitted. M. de Bouchesne, poor young lion; 
ah, he makes not any stir. Caught ! Others, too ! 
Now the seductive Englishman, M. Henri. Tame 
animals, but a stroke of the rod will do no harm. 
Madame Circe had a parasol ; did you feel it across your 
shoulders ? " 

u You pass all bounds, Mademoiselle,' 9 said Henry 
at last. u Remember, I am Mr. Kingswood's secre- 
tary." 

" Who made you his secretary ? " was the insolent re- 
tort. " Dream you that I do not know ? or that Paris 
will not remark ? It is for that very reason I invite you 
to associate yourself with M. Temple. You would be 
free, as now you never can. Who you are I know not; 
but what you are in this galley I see well." 

a And what am I, Mademoiselle la clairvoyante ? " 

"To M. Kingswood a parasite, to his wife an amuse- 
ment. Now strike me, I have spoken." 

He could not help scanning with wonder the expres- 
sion of this rude and violent Cassandra, who prophesied 
evil from a disordered spirit. Strike her ? She deserved 
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to be struck. His bewilderment was extreme. He now 
felt as an untried general who, after drawing out his plan 
of battle on paper, sees it all go to confusion among the 
hills and hedges, the brooks and crossroads, of a country- 
side where the enemy lies behind his own positions. In 
this first brush he was routed. 

u Why do you hate Mrs. Kingswood ? " He put the 
question without hope of getting a true answer. 

" I have given you reasons enough. Because ! — that 
is a woman's reason. Well, is she not rich, handsome, 
admired, the queen of pleasures ? And idle and vain, a 
huntress of men who catches them ? Does she work for 
her living ? Is she not fed daintily with blood of labour- 
ing women, of children such as I was, of negro-slaves 
from whom her fortune was got ? Answer me." 

Impossible to answer. How if he had whispered in 
her ear that story of the black drop in Mrs. Kingswood's 
pedigree? But these were his own thoughts, taking 
hateful shape under the oaks of Vieux Courzon. They 
were echoes unexpected, and so the more startling, of 
words flung out by Emile Vaillant. Had he, then, been 
traitor to the cause, persuaded by circumstance, lord of 
fate, and the kindness of M. de Bouchesne ? 

" Do you hate Madame de Montalais ? " he asked by 
a sudden inspiration. 

Angelique paused. "I should if she were not un- 
happy. But I do not yet. A flower, broken on the 
stalk, full of rain ; you do not pluck that. It dies of itself. 
Madame de Montalais has riches, but she gives them 
without pride when they are wanted. And she has no 
lovers." 

It was trembling on his tongue to ask whether friend- 
ship could not lessen the gloom of Fernande's solitude. 
Before his mind was made up Angelique went on, 
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tt Tiens, M. Henri, I it was who saw you first at the 
Kingswoods'; I told Madame la Comtesse where to find 
the original of her sketch when he had disappeared from 
her cousin's windows. You owe me something. For- 
give me the rest. I will not inquire what you beheld in 
the crystal, though it so distorted your features. I had 
observed you all the evening. It must have been a ter- 
rible page in your life. We all have them. You know 
mine." 

44 You are much to be pitied ; I will never forget it," 
said Guiron, as they came out on the broad terrace. 
44 Here we separate." 

44 Angelica is good for eyes and heart," repeated the 
girl ; u Mrs. Kingswood said so ; I will not forget 
that." 

They went their ways, irritated with a conversation 
which had wounded them both and apparently decided 
nothing. 






CHAPTER XVIII 

SONS OF BRUTUS 

Despite M. Laurent, Henry persisted in taking his 
own letters to the village post; but he had come to 
know the pleasanter shaded paths and seldom went 
along the highroad, white with dust, relieved only by 
gaunt-looking poplars, picturesque as telegraph poles. 
One such agreeable byway skirted the coverts in which 
he still occasionally handled a gun ; beyond lay small 
open patches cultivated by their peasant-owners with a 
hungry and jealous attention, ugly, monotonous, and 
mean. Like so much of rural France, to the passing 
traveller it seemed an empty land, where hardly man or 
woman stirred. But on turning his back to the copse 
one afternoon Guiron heard a voice, loud-threatening, a 
little way in front, and the next minute he recognised 
Madame de Montalais' riding-habit, where she sat on her 
beautiful mottled grey, which a man was holding by the 
bridle. 

There could be no mistaking his attitude or the tones 
of his angry voice. " You scoundrel, leave your hold 
of that ! " shouted Guiron in English, running up and 
taking the fellow by his collar. " Let go, I say, or I'll 
smash you ! " 

The farmer — that he was such a second glance made 

clear — belonged to a widespread French type. He was 

short, muscular, and lean, old before his time, wrinkled 

and grizzled, but by no means feeble. Resenting 

Guiron's assault, he turned swiftly, and would have 
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kicked him in the mouth by that peculiar and detestable 
trick known as la savate, had the Comtesse not made her 
spirited little pony rear and plunge in a fashion that com- 
pelled both men to part hands. u I can protect myself, 
M. Henri," she cried, her colour somewhat high but her 
accent steady. u Stand aside, I entreat you. Now, M. 
Berth illon, what have you to say ? " 

I say, Madame la Comtesse," growled the farmer, 

what I have said. My land is mine, not yours; no 
rood of it belongs to your fine guests, either. And, 
thousand thunders, I will not that they trample my vege- 
tables into mud, pursuing pheasants which fly out of 
your cursed woods. It is done, behold ! " stretching his 
hand towards a ruined garden-plot separated from the 
copse by this narrow lane. u Not later than two days 
ago a great devil of a foreigner — like this one — comes 
me rushing in, beaters with him, on to my property after 
your birds. I get no feather, but this is what they leave 
us, the infamous ! *' He ended in a scream. Henry 
sprang forward, raging. But Fernande controlled him 
by an uplifted finger. 

u You shall be paid the damage, my friend," she said 
gently to Berth illon. u Why do you not speak with my 
steward ? " 

u With M. Laurent?" — he shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously — " speak to that pig ? But if I did, as 
last spring when your rabbits ate up my green corn — yes, 
every blade — he would send me to pasture. Ah, Ma- 
dame, your rabbits below, your birds on high, your serv- 
ants, your guests, they are the plague God strikes us 
with. I must have satisfaction ; pay me here or write 
me an order on M. Laurent. Otherwise you do not 
pass." 

u That is too much," said Guiron, laying a grip on 
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the man which forced him to his knees. " Down, dog, 
and ask pardon of Madame ! What, insult a lady ? 
You call yourself a Frenchman ! " 

Berthillon turned deadly pale. He was crouching in 
the dust, his clothes disordered, his collar choking him. 
u Do not kill me," he muttered, limp as a wet sheet. 

" Beg the lady's pardon," reiterated Guiron, u at once, 
or I will beat you as I would a sack ! " 

u I beg Madame to forgive me," said the farmer, half 
strangled. " Deliver me from this mad hound." 

Henry suffered him to get on his feet. u Oh, you 
may take your fill of abusing me," said the young Irish- 
man, " but learn that a lady is not to be stopped on the 
highway by a footpad. Go home, and ask your wife to 
teach you manners." 

Fernande had been busy with her pencil during this 
sharp struggle. u There is your order, Berthillon," she 
said, not quite so calmly as before Guiron had inter- 
posed i a I will take care it is discharged. I forgive you, 
but on condition that you bear no malice to M. Henri. 
Promise me now ; I am sure you will keep your word." 

He clutched the paper, read its contents, and made an 
awkward military salute to the Comtesse. Towards 
Guiron he turned with a bitter smile. u I forgive thee, 
my lad," was his parting salutation. u Always take sides 
with the rich, and thou wilt prosper. Ca ira ! " 

Before Guiron could rebut or recharge, the farmer had 
slouched away, grinning over his shoulder as he went. 
Henry staggered, as a man suddenly struck sideways. In 
a moment fancy showed him the fine green blades de- 
voured by vermin from those lordly woods ; his view 
took in the trampled garden, over which Mr. Kingswood 
— be was the "great devil of a foreigner" — had plunged 
in pursuit of game. And for these outrages Henry's 
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powerful wrists had compelled Berthillon to ask pardon 
on his knees. It was abominable ! 

"You are sad, my good M. Henri," observed Fer- 
nande, from whom the light and shade alternating on his 
features were not hidden ; u but never mind me. See 
how little I regard that peasant's rudeness." 

u You show an admirable courage, Madame," said her 
champion, starting from his reverie. u In any case he 
behaved like a brute. Will you let me accompany you 
to the Chateau ? " 

" Ah, he is not in a humour to begin again," she an- 
swered brightly. u Why shorten your walk ? Unless," 
a thought turning her cheek pale — " unless that rustic 
should lie in wait for you with a stone behind some 
fence. They are sulky and sly, these sons of Brutus." 

" Why Brutus ? " inquired the young man, looking at 
her fixedly, as they began to move along the path which 
he had traversed not many minutes before. 

u But — because Berthillon is a Republican. He would 
burn the Chateau with joy as his grandfather did. He 
cannot ; so he quarrels always with M. Laurent ; with 
me, as you perceive." Fernande was in higher spirits 
than he could have thought possible. The encounter, 
exciting and for a moment dangerous, brought back her 
native energy, which in reserved characters grows intense 
by suppression. But while her squire was muttering 
between his teeth, " Decidedly I shall be shot, if Vaillant 
is a prophet, when the good time comes, by my own 
party," she turned a gracious countenance upon him, " I 
have not thanked you yet. How can I ? By sending 
you safe to Paris, without delay, is it not ? " 

u Away from you, Madame ? " cried Henry, in con- 
sternation — w Call you that thanks ? If so, it is a la 
Normande," he concluded, with a harsh laugh. The 
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new tone of reproach, mingled with entreaty, shook 
Madame de Montalais. Hitherto she had been aware 
only that this second-seeming Gaspard wa9 romantically 
devoted to her. In his exasperation she felt the touch 
of a master, not without fear and joy. From this mo- 
ment they were equals. 

u Have patience with me if I increase your melan- 
choly, my protector," she said, almost blushing. u That 
the distances have been sometimes clouded for you is 
known to me. Not as if any one had revealed it ; how 
should they ? Let the past lie in its shroud ; at the 
bottom of the crystal," venturing an allusion that she 
did not press and going beyond it. " Reflect, Monsieur, 
what my grief would be should something happen to a 
guest whom I persuaded hither. It is a reason ? " 

" To which I have no answer. I will go — to-mor- 
row, if Mr. Kingswood permits." 

" My heart will beat more lightly," she said, as they 
entered the lodge gates. And he turned aside to make 
trial of this bitter-sweet, strolling under avenues where 
sky and foliage combined in one warm picture, while 
Fernande rode slowly to the great entrance. 

There is a dramatic instinct, often observed, in the 
nature of things which creates a series of events as a 
stone dropped into the water makes endless ripples. 
The evening post brought regularly to Vieux Courzon 
yesterday's London newspapers; it was Guiron's duty 
to skim them for Mr. Kingswood's benefit. He set 
himself to his usual task before dinner. Among the 
paragraphs in a well-known " society " journal there 
was one which riveted his attention. It stated, using 
vehement language, that the relatives of a certain Irish 
gentleman who had been basely murdered no less than 
three years ago, were u moving heaven and earth " to 
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undo the miscarriage of justice owing to which the as- 
sassin was still at large. Their loud outcries had at 
length aroused Scotland 'Yard; it was now known that 
the criminal had been lurking, month after month, in the 
heart of London. Fresh information had come to hand 
of an extraordiaary character; and though the police 
were properly reticent, they had a clue which would be 
followed up vigorously. 

Who was the informer? How much did he know? 
Where would the hunting start? These were ques- 
tions that kept Henry speechless during dinner and took 
away his appetite. Fernande interpreted his silence by 
the events of the afternoon. Mr. Temple, trusting the 
chapter of accidents, and aware that Angelique had made 
his acquaintance, thought a charm was at work which 
would bring Henry to the Tyrian Lodge. But, for 
another cause, the meal was not exhilarating. Sylvia, 
the lively sprite, had been rather dull for a few days 
past. The village doctor called it indigestion and pre- 
scribed according. To-night the child was feverish, 
tossing in her bed, and wanting Maman every other 
minute. "Come and see her, M. Henri," said Mrs. 
Kingswood, when they rose from table; u she thinks 
you will know what is the matter." 

Sylvia was lying in a child's bassinette — all white and 
satin — her intensely dark eyes large with pain. She 
clung to Guiron's hand. "You were like this; now 
you are well," she said passionately. u How did you 
get well ? Show me." 

He was looking closely down at the child, and saying, 
u Like this ? What do you mean, Sylvia ? " when he 
caught sight of a red stain on her sleeve. 

u But regard it," she insisted ; u blood — it comes from 
my mouth." 
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Her little handkerchief bore the like witness, to Mrs. 
Kingswood's horror. There was no hurt of lips or 
mouth to explain it, and what could be the source? 
u Merciful Heaven, if it were from the lungs ! " cried 
Freda. " That is why the child kept calling for you, 
M. Henri. She saw you bleeding the night we came 
away from Paris. Clever little mite ! " 

" M. Henri said he was going to die, and he never 
did," argued Sylvia. "I had to send him a wreath. 
Now it will be his turn. Take me to Paris, Maman. 
I do not want to die here." 

" We will take you to-morrow, darling. The doctors 
there will make you well." 

u M. Henri come to," said Sylvia. u Oh, it pains ! 
I can't talk." 

Neither could she doze, and one after the other sat by 
her, in the radiance of her white draperies, bathing her 
flushed forehead. Mr. Kingswood, after one hurried 
glance, took Henry to his room, where they spent the 
hours arranging and destroying papers, to be ready for 
the first train on the morrow. In this sudden break up 
any forecast had become impossible. Since his collision 
with the angry farmer Guiron felt like a man whose 
deep sleep had been put to flight by a thunder-clap. 
His position was false, utterly without defence in his 
own eyes. He ought never to have accepted it. Back 
in Paris, he would give up all, leave the Kings woods — 
what of Fernande ? murmured a treacherously sweet 
voice — yes, it was evident that he could not save her 
from Temple without losing himself, his honour, every- 
thing that he believed in. But how was he to forsake 
this child ? " She is not in a decline," he said repeatedly 
to the stricken father. " You will see, the minute we 
get a good doctor to her. That will be to-morrow night." 
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In imagination he had leapt over the short interval 
and was gone from this magic ring which held him a 
prisoner. The group of men and women, now so real, 
with whom he had been familiar, would twenty-four 
hours hence have melted into a dimness as of artillery 
smoke, against which he and his comrades might ad- 
vance fearlessly, not distinguishing where they struck. 
But he saw a veiled figure still, and knew it to be 
Fernande. She was his good, his evil fortune. 



CHAPTER XIX 

BLOSSOM OF THE BROOM 

On arriving in Paris, the Kingswoods drove at once 
to the celebrated physician with whom Sylvia's father 
had made an appointment by telegraph that morning. 
But when Dr. Ricord saw the child, he declined to 
meddle with her case. " There is one man who under- 
stands children as if he were a guardian angel," said the 
Emperor's friend. " Take your daughter and this note 
to Etienne Moreau. Whatever he does will be right." 

They drove headlong to the address given them in the 
Rue Castiglione. Dr. Moreau was at home. He came 
forward, a youthful-looking man below the middle 
height, olive in complexion, with silky hair and beard in 
abundance, clear voiced, decided, his lips rather full, his 
eyes bright and gay. In a moment he had captured 
Sylvia, set her on his knee, and began prattling with her 
on the liveliest terms. 

" Come back in a quarter of an hour," he said gently 
to Mr. Kingswood ; u Mile. Sylvie and I are going to 
amuse each other." 

Mr. Kingswood retired from the scene, counting 
every second on his watch as he paced the asphalt out- 
side with uncertain steps. When he mounted the stairs 
again, the doctor's man showed him into a waiting room 
and announced that five minutes more would be neces- 
sary. All this while Madame was in the carriage below; 
for her husband would take the whole trouble of the 
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consultation on himself. It was a way he had, not to 
be resisted when his mind was made up. "If there is 
bad news, Freda," Randall said to her, " I must bear the 
first brunt of it." She acquiesced, with a certain 
cowardice for which self-contempt was not wanting. 
His masterful tenderness had always subdued her on the 
great occasions of life, though every day she did as she 
pleased with her philosophic spouse. 

Dr. Moreau now called him in, sent the child down 
to her mother with a smile and a caress, and grasped 
Mr. Kingswood's hand in his own. "You will need 
courage, Monsieur," he began, " but you may dismiss 
the fear of consumption. Mile. Sylvie is perfectly 
sound in heart and all else. But she has met with a 
most peculiar accident." 

He then explained how his talk with her had enabled 
him to make the discovery. She was bleeding, though 
not much, from the throat ; and the account of it was 
that in playing with a tiny pencil, one end of which 
terminated in a metal capsule, she had swallowed this 
appendage, which now gave her a good deal of pain, and 
could not be left where it had lodged without serious 
consequences. Some little thing would have to be done. 
No doubt, in the case of so young a child, any operation 
required care. " But we shall manage very well," said 
Dr. Moreau cheerfully. 

Mr. Kingswood was a pitiable sight. He leaned 
heavily on the table, while great beads of perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. A short nervous discussion 
ensued. The doctor did not hide from him that such 
an operation, exceedingly rare, would ask for delicate 
skill ; but no alternative could be dreamt of. He spoke 
with inexorable kindness. He would come every day 
till the time fixed and win Sylvia's confidence, so that 
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she might feel as little terrified as possible. Had she a 
playmate of whom she was fond ? so much the better ; 
they would all three make a holiday of it. 

"There is M. Henri whom the little one calls her 
slave," said Mr. Kingswood, his features relaxing ; u he 
is my secretary." 

44 Then let M. Henri be with her all he can," said 
Dr. Moreau. He gave a prescription for the fever, ac- 
companied Mr. Kingswood to the carriage, took more 
kisses from Sylvia, and named an hour when he would 
call. "You must not be apprehensive, Madame," were 
his last words to the agitated mother ; " this little angel 
is not consumptive. Monsieur will clear it all up when 
you arrive home." 

They could not talk in the carriage while Sylvia was 
with them, lest she should catch up a word. Her little 
head was full of Dr. Moreau, his beautiful eyes, 44 love- 
lier than a dog's eyes," she considered, his long beard 
which it would be delightful to pull, and his nice soft 
hands. 44 He has quite cut out M. Henri," said her 
mother, laughing painfully under the strong terror which 
not all the surgeon's gentleness of speech had dissipated. 
It was too gentle ; and Randall's erect shoulders, as he 
sat bolt upright by her side, indicated a nervous tension 
as before some dark hour. 

44 1 can adore M. Henri any time," answered Sylvia. 
He is always there. Not so M. Etienne." 

How do you know he is called M. Etienne ? " asked 
her father, wondering at this baby's quickness. 

She looked up proudly. 44 Because he told me. He 
said he was to be my M. Etienne. He is going to teach 
Malta how to dance when he comes to our house. It 
will be to-morrow, papa, will it not ? " 

Her parents exchanged looks. 44 To-morrow ? " 
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echoed Mr. Kingswood, u be it so. Malta must learn 
to dance." 

" And I dance with him," said Sylvia ; but her throat 
began to bleed again and they made her keep still. 

When Freda knew that an operation of this dangerous 
and doubtful sort was in prospect, the blood left her 
cheeks. " Sylvia will die of it," she exclaimed, " I can- 
not consent." 

Her husband lifted his usually dull eyes to hers ; they 
were sparkling with pain. u But I consent, Freda. Is 
not that enough ? " 

He meant, and she knew it, that even if Sylvia were 
taken, Mrs. Kingswood, the woman of fashion, with her 
admiring train, her spiritualism, her Hiram Temple, 
would not be desolate, while he had only his little 
daughter. But he never interfered, and now he did not 
speak out. His reserve was a dreadful power. She 
wanted to call in" 44 the Prince," whom they had left at 
Vieux Courzon, and get his assistance. But it was a 
name she could not venture to speak. 

"M, Henri loves our little one; what will he 
say ? " 

u He is to be her playmate until the day is past. I 
am going to give him his orders." 

44 Shall I write to Fernande ? " said his wife. It was 
all one with apprising him that Mr. Temple had a claim 
on their friendship. 

But he took no notice. 44 Surely, by the morning 
post. The Comtesse will be sorry for us. Now, please, 
send M. Henri to me." 

Coming out from her husband's study, she met the 
young man as he was leaving Sylvia's nursery where the 
child lay asleep. There was no time for conversation. 
44 Take my side ; say no to Mr. Kingswood," she whis- 
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pered vehemently. " He wants the little one to be 
murdered. Promise that you will stand by me." 

His answer was given with great tenderness. cc Love 
must run the risk, dear lady. We know what Mr. 
Kings wood worships." 

" You men have hard hearts," she replied, tears of 
vexation trembling on her eyelids, as she went in to 
Sylvia. 

Guiron did not think so when Randall informed him 
of the consultation and its results. " Can I depend on 
you ? " said his employer humbly, in a voice that sounded 
like a prayer. 

"Till your Sylvia is herself again," he answered, 
thinking how ironical the words would sound if this good 
Englishman could fathom their meaning. But, though 
he almost smiled, Henry was not ashamed of them. 
They held a soldier's oath, fronting the battle that lay 
hid in the hollows of that future towards which he was 
going swiftly. Since yesterday instinct had been at 
work, sifting the news from London, trying to fit in with 
it all his knowledge of times and accidents during the 
years he lived there as a refugee from the law which 
marked him down. He had scanned the darkness ; one 
red light peered up through it, faint but menacing. He 
named it below his breath, u Krasinski." After that 
encounter at the Princess's Theatre, when the Polish 
would-be assassin escaped through the stage-door while 
Guiron was patching together a tale of " sudden frenzy, 
drunken fit," to appease M. de Bouchesne, they had 
met, quarrelled violently, and parted enemies. Could 
the informer be Krasinski? To one that read Irish 
history from a hundred years back the figure of the spy, 
who was but a conspirator with his coat inside out, 
offered nothing unusual. If this hare-brained Stanislaus 
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knew of his journey to Paris he might have held a light 
on the track which detectives were now following. Best 
to take that for granted. But, in the very moment when 
Guiron thought of riding away from them, here was little 
Sylvia fallen under his horse's feet. 

He did smile now. "The dear child won't die; let 
you and me die for her," said the Secretary, in a tone 
that was rich with feeling. Mr. Kingswood uncon- 
sciously responded to its secret vibrations. 

"You saved my wife, M. Henri; you will help to 
save my child. How am I to thank you ? " 

" The day may come," he answered ; " whenever it 
does, and whatever happens, think of me as an honoura- 
ble man." 

No sooner had the news reached Fernande than she 
made haste back to her Hotel, in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Mr. Temple followed with Angelique. Once 
more the Chateau was given up to solitude ; Gaspard in 
his marble tomb lay among the ruins of the chapel, open 
to wind and storm. Yet, as his widow laid on the 
monument her crown of lilies, she did not feel that this 
was farewell. She should see Henry Guiron ; the 
thought provoked a strange sentiment which Freda, no 
doubt, would in her light amateur fashion daub with the 
common colour, not to be mistaken. But on the endless 
gamut of emotion no two chords are the same. We cry 
out, " That is love," as the untrained call every line of 
verse poetry, and take pride in our discernment. Love 
is music, is colour, is the heart awake ; but does that tell 
us what a daring spirit like Fernande could paint on this 
fresh canvas, strike from this rare instrument, or attempt 
in her mood of self-sacrifice ? We cannot know till the 
story is out. 

She was bent on reconciling Henry with her spiritual 
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master, for one thing. Sylvia's accident would bring 
them frequently together. From now onwards the little 
maiden, a fixed colour in her cheek, wearing one pretty 
frock after another, as if in some Christmas play, to pass 
the time, and looking for affection with hungry eyes, 
held her court royal as in a Campo Santo, where the 
climbing rose wreathed itself about arch and architrave, 
making Death beautiful. Those others who realised the 
danger were rapt out of all customary disguises ; pity 
subdued them, kindness overflowed them; one feeling 
created the atmosphere in which they lived. By tacit 
agreement all differences were laid away until this bright 
flower should have raised its head, drooping heavily in 
the poisonous east wind. Guiron forgot his own peril ; 
he met Mr. Temple almost as a friend ; he was consid- 
erate with Angelique. He had his reward in the society 
of Madame de Montalais and Dr. Moreau. 

The doctor came every day. He brought picture- 
books, wonderful Parisian toys, and his own talk, better 
than all. Malta learned to dance, much against his will, 
to the ineffable delight of Sylvia, whose laugh was the 
joy fullest, saddest little melody Guiron had ever listened 
to. Sometimes, in spite of the doctor, it was reddened 
with a stain which he affected not to mind. When that 
came to pass, the tripping figurante, in her gay skirts and 
flying sash, compelled to stop suddenly, would ask Guiron 
with her uncanny eyes what it meant, and he had to turn 
away. Moreau said to him, u How you love children, 
Monsieur ! You have none yourself ? " 

u That is why," said Guiron, answering his smile. 

u But I have three, Monsieur ; and I am fond of every 
baby I meet. Allow me another opinion. Your heart 
—excuse me — is young. Sylvia knows it. Therefore 
she believes in the fairy tales you recite, as I do, also, 
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Monsieur, while you tell them, though almost ignorant 
of English." 

To this nursery maid's employment he had come, 
having the doctor sometimes for an audience, but more 
often Madame de Montalais, who could understand him 
when he spoke slowly. She had taken up again her 
English lessons dropped since her marriage. And so the 
hours fleeted in a singular pageant — Malta's dancing ex- 
ercises, Henry's Celtic romance, and, rarely but with 
quiet rapture, Fernande's touches of the violin, which 
was her instrument. 

They sat, with Sylvia between them, in the salon, 
from which opened a conservatory warm with golden 
blooms in rich profusion. Henry slipped back into his 
earliest day-dreams. He was a lad once more, straying 
on sands which the Atlantic foam wetted, following in 
magic boat the voyages of saints to unknown lands across 
the western sunbeams, hearing in the wind a clash of 
armour and thundering of brazen chariots from battles 
of old time, catching in every flower, in the sudden ray 
that smote these waters, a glimpse of the fairy-world, 
brilliant with delusive lights. The daintiest words made 
frolic in his fancy and came out to play when he called 
for them. His elfin troop rode, and raced, and wrangled 
on the bleak hill ; they beat time to their own music in 
the spellbound rath ; they underwent all sly changes, 
and stole lovely children, to dress them in crimson silk, 
to crown their ringlets with gold, to set them on steeds 
that flew before the blast. In secret and in silence they 
crept within the house, laughing in a sun-cloud or 
screaming in white mist, and were off with their booty. 
And the blossom of the broom was never wanting, or the 
honey of the bee, or the loneliness of outspread meres 
and brown bog edged with trembling reeds, to give it all 
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a wildly-sweet taste unknown to this town-bred Parisian 
child, but to Fernande reminiscent of afternoons when 
she had gone headlong in her riding over the heaths of 
Brittany. It was the same — the same, she murmured, a 
breath from Broceliande, Merlin come to life out of his 
long sleep, and now her friend. 

44 Where did you learn these things ? Who taught 
you ? " she asked, her countenance aglow. 

Guiron, too, was worth looking at. " My mother used 
to be putting me to sleep with them when I was not the 
height of that," he said softly. " More I made out for 
myself; those voices that come up to you from the big 
waves, and I think the hawks, and the curlews, and all 
manner of wild birds would tell you many a thing." 

44 Where is your mother, M. Henri ? " asked Sylvia. 

44 She is with God, my dear. And it is well for her." 

44 You had a good mother, mon ami," said Madame de 
Montalais. u I wish I could have known her." 

44 She would be fond of you," he answered, lost in re- 
membrance ; 44 but," rousing himself, 44 now, Sylvia, 
here's more from the magic basket. Let us go search 
for the Well at the World's End." 

44 1 will come, too, if I may," said the Comtesse ; 
44 lead on, M. Henri." 

They seemed to be exchanging a pledge to do some- 
thing heroic, and for a little while there was silence. 



CHAPTER XX 

ROSES OR IMMORTELLES ? 

But in a free hour, when his fairy host had gone 
down to their Elysium under the waves, Guiron remem- 
bered with what impatience Vaillant would be expecting 
him. To the uppermost landing, therefore, of a dilapi- 
dated old house, five storeys high, not far from the Rue 
du Bac, he climbed on a dusky afternoon ; groped his 
way to a door hidden in one corner, and knocked. After 
a short delay he was admitted by Emile. " Welcome to 
my mansarde," exclaimed the tall, clear-faced scholar, 
not so pale as in his hungry days. a Do you mind sit- 
ting out on this balcony ? " leading him to the window. 
" We are sheltered ; and you behold Paris, which is not 
yet ours ! " 

u Your view is unsurpassed, at any rate," said Guiron; 
for in the winter twilight all those roofs and the build- 
ings they crowned took the appearance of some colossal 
Babylon or hundred-gated Thebes. 

u What an army would be wanted to hold all that ! " 
he continued. 

Vaillant, who was better dressed than hitherto and in 
lively spirits, broke out laughing. u I would undertake 
it with fourscore of our men," he said promptly. 
u When you have clutched a thief by the windpipe you 
need not mind his heels." 

" But has Paris a windpipe ? " 

" Strain your eyes a little, you will make out a huge 
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edifice over that way, across the river. Now you have 
it. That is the Hotel de Ville." 

U A grand palace with windows more than I can 
count. Yes, I never go by without admiring it." 

u Eh Bien, the windpipe of Paris will be there. 
Whoever gets the Town Hall may put the town in his 
pocket." 

Guiron was hard to be convinced, and Emile read him 
a lecture on the French revolution, the September mas- 
sacres, and the last days of Robespierre. He ended by 
saying, " It is the few that set up governments and pull 
them down. We are getting ready." 

u I shall be with you," returned his comrade, u per- 
haps before your bills are out." 

He observed some touch of amusement in Vaillant's 
glances. 

u Why not ? " The question was an energetic 
affirmation. 

" Did you happen to meet a farmer, one Berthillon, 
while you were rusticating so enjoy ably on the banks of 
the Loire ? " asked his friend, with a grave pleasure in 
the cross-examination to which he was putting Henry, 
who could only gasp and lift his eyes at this remarkable 
turn of things. 

"Berthillon!" he echoed. "Why, I knocked the 
brute down." 

u So he reported. He is a corresponding member of 
our section. He had a grievance against Madame de 
Montalais, which he could not get redressed. You 
came out as her preux chevalier, brought him to his 
knees, and promised him yet more. Was it so ? " 

u The dog insulted Madame la Comtesse." 

Vaillant shrugged his broad Norman shoulders. U I 
do not say otherwise. It is what he likes. For me I 
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could not do it. When, however, Berthillon lets him- 
self go I comprehend. How long is it since Madame's 
lackeys have been in the habit of insulting us ? There 
is a thing called compound interest." 

No statue in the Louvre could be more tranquil than 
Vaillant, whose gaze seemed to fasten on the declining 
sun. But Henry felt his heart bounding. "You do 
not take me for a lackey ? " he exclaimed, as soon as he 
could get the words out. 

Vaillant's eyes kindled. u Let me enforce my phi- 
losophy, which is known to you, my dear Henri, with a 
saying of Balzac : ' For us, my friends, woman is 
a dangerous being. 9 " 

"You mean," said Guiron, not mollified, "that 
I would sacrifice my principles to Madame de Monta- 
lais ? " 

u I mean that young men fall easily in love." 

" But see here, Emile," he said eagerly, u what would 
you have done under the circumstances as a gentleman ? " 

" I reply with the greatest ease that I am no gentle- 
man. Moreover, I am not in love. Fourthly and 
fifthly, if I were both, I would imitate Rochefort, who 
has learned that without an Empress there could not be 
an Emperor. It is not chivalry, but it is war." 

While he was speaking the sun flamed up all at once 
and set the clouds on fire. In that gorgeous illumina- 
tion they saw the towers of Notre Dame turn to gold, 
the windows of the Tuileries flash like sheet-lightning. 
Then all was dark and chill. 

u I wish you were acquainted with the Comtesse Fer- 
nande," said Henry, who began to detest Rochefort. 

u So do not I. We sons of Brutus should never for- 
get the c Cinna ' of Corneille. You have read it ? " 
And on a sign of negation, u Well, there is a woman in 
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the play. She talks bravely enough, but gives in at the 
last moment. And Augustus pardons Cinna, who was 
told off to kill him." 

"So much for friendship," said Guiron, turning in 
from the balcony, " I suppose you have had experience 
of these things. Yet you might have trusted me. 
Adieu, Monsieur." 

Vaillant's hand was on his arm. " I trust you as my 
own soul. It is not I whom you must fear. But in a 
revolution — and ours will arrive by forced marches — to 
be suspected is to be a dead man. You have given 
Berthillon cause for suspicion. How will you undo 
it ? " 

U I will join your section and state my case," an- 
swered the young Irishman, hesitating no longer. He 
laid bare his heart and told all, keeping back only what 
Fernande had become to him and her sacred confidences 
at Vieux Courzon. For he thought within himself, u I 
said always that this should end it. And her secret is 
not mine." 

When he had made a clean breast of it, down to the 
suspicion which hung about Krasinski's relations with 
the London police, Vaillant, after earnestly meditating 
on his narrative, answered, " I do not advise your join- 
ing us yet. The safest place for you is with Mr. 
Kingswood. All I demand is this — be hanged to liter- 
ature ! " he broke off suddenly, u it runs in my bachelor's 
head whether I will or no. I was about to propose the 
situation in 4 Hernani/ Will you come, though it 
were on your wedding-night, the moment I whistle? 
You swear on your faith as a Grand d'Espagne? 
Bravo, euge, feliciter ! Now go back to the poor little 
dear — Sylvia is she called? — to whom you serve as a 
playmate." 
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" And the atrocious Berthillon ? " 

" Leave him to me. I will smooth his feathers down. 
Only, please, no more chivalry. Remember Cinna ! " 

They parted excellent friends, Vaillant sparkling 
with his slightly sinister fun; Henry more downcast 
than he chose to let it appear. He had observed in 
silence the cold, empty grate, the poor sticks of furni- 
ture, the bed that was little more than a wooden frame, 
the couple of ricketty chairs — all, as the French say in 
their strong idiom, sweating poverty; but he knew 
Emile by this time and dared not be generous with him. 
A fine Scotch word, caught up somewhere in his Lon- 
don days, hummed about Guiron as he walked home. 
Vaillant was u a devil of mickle pride." He would 
take gifts from no man. " Wages for work " — if ever 
he carried a flag such would be its haughty device, more 
insolent than the lilies of the Bourbons that labour not, 
neither do they spin. u The ranks will be turned up- 
side down when we get our social Republic," mused 
Henry, " labour at the top, idleness at the bottom; 
neither lords nor landlords. It is worth a bit of Donny- 
brook fighting to get there." 

So he argued, but Fernande came across the vision 
like a summer cloud ; and even Freda's gauzy muslins 
dashed the light into a red conflagration. Must these 
delicate frail creatures leave their silken luxury which 
so became them ? Was Vaillant right ? and a La 
femme, voila Pennemi ! " His young heart was torn 
with grief, with passion. He would go back to Sylvia 
and Fairyland. Out of his deep sorrow sprang the 
yearning for music which would give it rest. u But it 
shall be the song of battle," he ended by saying, as he 
passed the gilded wicket in the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees. 
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At length, in that shining house, the friends had come 
together on a clear, cold morning who were to support 
Freda and her husband while the operation was got 
through. Dr. Moreau had resolved that it should not 
be attempted in a hospital ward for many reasons. The 
dining-room was chosen, and a small company of the 
most eminent surgeons in Paris collected there to wit- 
ness, and, in case of need, to take part in an experiment 
the issue of which could not be foreseen. If Moreau 
were successful, his reputation would be doubled ; should 
he fail — and the chances were terribly against him — he 
could only say in justification of so bold a stroke that 
the alternative was death to Sylvia. The little maid 
knew it ; she whispered in Henry's ear at the fateful 
moment, u If I die, lay on my coffin those flowers — 
you know — the ones I sent you — nice immortelles. 
Where are they ? " 

" In my room," he said. u Have no fear, darling." 

The last he saw of her, as Moreau carried the child 
in his arms, was her smiling face, half turned towards 
him on the doctor's broad shoulder. 

Madame de Montalais joined Henry and Roger de 
Bouchesne in the salon where they had first met. u I 
have asked my Cousin Bernard to say Mass for la petite 
this morning," she said, looking earnestly at them. u If 
a miracle is to save her, Bernard will obtain it. You 
think so, Roger ? " 

" The Abbe does what he likes with sinners," an- 
swered the Vicomte, u how much more with saints ! I 
am glad we have beaten M. Temple so far." 

u How is that ? " she asked, under her breath. 

" He was contrary to the operation. Some of his 
frightful magic would do better, he thought." 

u Then he is not here ? " said Guiron. 
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u He has sent his dove, who will take to him an olive- 
branch, if it is not a cypress one," answered Bouchesne, 
hiding his emotion with a jest, not quite successfully. 
" Ma cousine, will you not stay with Freda up-stairs ? 
She frightens me." 

" I have proposed it. She will not. Even M. Kings- 
wood must quit the poor soul. Her anguish breaks out 
into sobs which she stifles as she can. Ah, how quiet 
they are below ! My dear friends, it has begun." 

A deathlike silence fell over the mansion. No steps 
were heard ; no voice spoke. Freda waited in the nurs- 
ery. Mr. Kingswood had shut himself up among his 
papers, which he fumbled with aimless fingers as when 
they drum on the counterpane of the dying. In the 
salon those three avoided one another's eyes. The air 
seemed to grow thick ; the very clocks might have run 
down, as though time were at a standstill. 

Half an hour passed. 

All at once, in the room below, they heard a leap, a 
loud cry, and voices in confusion. " Sylvia is dead," 
exclaimed Henry, the tears bursting from him. They 
all ran to the door. A young surgeon, afterwards fa- 
mous during the campaign round Metz, was springing 
up the stairs, three at a time. "Victory ! it is done!" 
he cried ; " where are the parents ? " They pointed 
upwards, and he continued his mad ascent. But Freda 
was flying down from the nursery; Mr. Kingswood 
flung his door violently open. They all met on the 
stairs, jostling, shaking hands, embracing in a tumult of 
joy which betrayed itself in wet eyes and a torrent of 
exclamations. The messenger had to keep them back. 
u Of course, you cannot go to the child," he said re- 
peatedly. And he told them what had happened. After 
administration of chloroform by Dr. Moreau, the place 
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had been laid bare, the instrument inserted ; by a most 
desirable accident the silver capsule presented its rim 
and not its rounded top to the forceps, so that it could 
be gripped and drawn out. When Dr. Moreau lifted it 
in the air he gave a leap of exultation with it ; the girl 
was saved. "You heard him?" cried the young sur- 
geon joyously. 

" I heard him," answered Sylvia's father ; and then 
the strong man swooned away. 

Freda was at once by his side, but Henry came to her 
assistance and undid his collar. "Madame, look to 
Mrs. Kingswood," he said, addressing the Comtesse 
with vehemence. u This will be all right immediately. 
Take her up to Sylvia's room." He had not failed to 
remark an ashy paleness on the mother's face ; she was 
overcome even more than her husband by conflicting 
strains, and, as his quick thought suggested, by a kind of 
remorse. For the operation had been decided on almost 
in her despite. And it was a triumph. How would 
Mr. Temple receive her news ? There stood Angel- 
ique, silent, impassible, a blot on their intense light ; she 
did not care about Sylvia, that was too evident. But 
when Mr. Kingswood staggered to his feet Henry left 
him and hurried after the women. As he entered Freda 
was sitting on her child's couch supported by Madame 
de Montalais. He went straight up to her. 

u Courage, Madame," he said in French, so that the 
others might not mistake him. u To-day you are for 
the second time a mother. Entrust Mile. Angelique 
with a message to the Quai Voltaire. Say the operation 
has succeeded, and you are glad ; that you expect your 
friends to. be glad with you. At once, to spare Mr. 
Temple anxiety. I interpret your sentiment, Madame, 
do I not ? " 
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u You take a good deal on yourself, M. Henri," said 
the impertinent Colombe. But he knew what he was 
doing. Freda thanked him with a reviving expression, 
and for a moment took his hand. 

u It is my message, convey it to the Master," she 
said, almost entreatingly. u I could not bear to lose my 
Sylvia." 



k 



CHAPTER XXI 

SYMPATHETIC MAGIC 

If there was one thing more than another which Mr. 
Temple detested in his friends, it was a strong will, or, 
as he termed it, a stiff neck. Enthusiasm he could 
praise ; fanatics, dreamers, squarers of the circle, earth- 
flatteners, mechanicians of perpetual motion, he delighted 
in ; but cool, calm resolution was abominable in his sight. 
And what now should he conclude regarding this young 
Irishman, who had taken upon him to influence Mrs. 
Kingswood in a matter of life and death, while his hold 
upon Fernande de Montalais seemed to have struck its 
roots in the preternatural, which was Hiram's own do- 
main ? Could the lad's history be deciphered ? In it 
probably lay hidden a spell by which he might be tamed. 
But hitherto Guiron had kept his own counsel, and the 
clue did not appear in his words or behaviour. 

Hiram possessed the art of direction to its utmost re- 
finement. He thought of himself as, in Swedenborg's 
imagery, standing behind those who were under his 
guidance, suggesting to them invisibly trains of ideas 
which they took to be their own. They sought his 
counsel when it had been already given ; the clock wound 
up asked his leave to strike. Nor did he ever go direct 
to his object. Among the proverbs in which he put 
faith, but which he was careful not to circulate, this held 
high rank : " Only fools go straight, and they never get 
there." In his philosophy men and women were sub- 
dued by yielding to them, but you must know what you 
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wanted. Such was the Baconian method applied to liv- 
ing forces, irresistible so long as no will-power exceed- 
ing your own came into the field. Mr. Temple had be- 
gun to fear a youth whose friendship he could not win, 
who was admired and made much of by two women so 
unlike each other as Fernande and Mrs. Kingswood, and 
who, if he cared for either, behaved with an intolerable 
discretion. He must be got out of the way, or com- 
pelled to dance to the magician's piping. And that, too, 
while every factor fancied that he was following his own 
sweet will. 

Suggestion, repeated, subtle, and intense, works mira- 
cles. Freda, charmed with Mr. Temple's unhoped-for 
congratulations on the medical triumph, listened to his 
affectionate intercourse with Guiron as if it were a pretty 
play, joined in it herself, and hardly knew what was hap- 
pening, except as one who tastes something pleasant but 
suspects no drug in it. Conscience lay down to sleep. 
Often before had Mrs. Kingswood touched her days 
with sentimental water-colours — they could be washed 
out easily, she said laughing — and it gave her little con- 
cern that Roger de Bouchesne had more than once put 
aside a brilliant marriage in his mad hopes of a time when 
she might be free. "I always told him the proper lie," 
she argued; "why didn't he believe- me?" But M. 
Henri, without shadow of a claim, and making none, 
eager, headlong, yet somehow cold — no, not cold, there 
was a finer, more delicate expression ; she had never 
studied a heart so sensitive, beating so lightly, as though 
every ripple of passion were recorded in its throbbings — 
" I declare," she concluded, " this dark-browed, flashing- 
eyed creature is more feminine, for all his young strength, 
than I am myself." He was the first true poet she had 
ever met. He did not improvise a single stanza; but he 
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took the world romantically, and she was the heroine of 
it. Mr. Temple, a designing Prospero, watched the 
charm at work, not without glee. But he had a second 
bowstring wherewith to strangle his victim. 

On a bright frosty morning, not long after New Year, 
Madame de Montalais was giving a small family break- 
fast in her mansion of the Rue de Grenelle. Among 
her guests Henry Guiron was included, as a member of 
the Kingswood household, which stood in such close re- 
lations with Fernande, especially since their visit to 
Vieux Courzon, that they were by way of meeting 
every other day. Henry, Sylvia, and the Comtesse had 
gone on with their Celtic folk-lore, amused and yet 
curiously touched, as if it were a forbidden art, which 
they practised in secret. 

u Can I do nothing for you, Madame, but tell you 
fairy tales ? " Guiron asked, his voice trembling. 

She gave him an expressive look. " Be patient ; 
Gaspard sends me no message." 

" None through Mile. Angelique ? Is that so ? " he 
returned. " What is it you draw from his silence ? 
That he is not pleased ? " 

u That we must wait awhile," she replied. 

The conjunction called a flush to his eyes. " We 
will," he said passionately, and was waiting now. 

This gathering, the first under that roof since Monta- 
lais had died, could not be an accident. Guiron won- 
dered who was to be there in addition to the Kings- 
woods. His friend Roger, no doubt ; yes, behold him ! 
Here, too, was the Vicomtesse leaning on her son's arm, 
stately and small, with elaborate courtesies, in which her 
old-fashioned crape flew out on all sides, making her a 
winged ancient creature with eyes that twinkled ob- 
servantly./ Roger always saw Freda first and last; but 
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his real emotion heightened an accent which could not 
help being gay and mocking. He was determined to 
show the American lady that nothing could persuade him 
to marry his cousin. Freda possessed this code of sig- 
nals as perfectly as he did ; she smiled back, but gave 
him to understand that he might marry whom he pleased. 
Fernande, catching their by-play, took none of it to her- 
self; these worldly under-currents were out of her sound- 
ings; but the quick repartee made summer-lightning 
about her, and how graceful it was ! 

" I expect one other guest," she said, glancing at the 
timepiece in old Dresden over a great mantelpiece of 
coloured china ; " ah, here he is. Good-morning, M. 
PAbbe and our cousin ! " 

The door had opened, a name was announced. Guiron 
looked inquiringly at the slight, thin figure, with eyes 
not unlike Fernande's, which moved up the salon as if 
used to these trying moments, and bowed over the lady's 
hand. The Abbe de Solis wore cape and cassock, with 
a black rabat, as the French secular clergy wear them. 
But his clothes had grown shabby in strong contrast with 
a fresh though weather-beaten complexion and singularly 
white hands. His hair was dark and close-curled, which 
made him look youthful in spite of his thirty-six years. 

This was the priest who had been a sailor in Chinese 
latitudes, and who still carried in his voice and manner 
the frankness, occasionally abrupt, but always good- 
humoured, which men of the right mould bring home 
with them after doing business in the great waters. He 
had met the Kingswoods and Henry was introduced. 

The Abbe held out his hand. " You are a Catholic, 
Monsieur? I know it; your countryman, M. Temple, 
has told me so. Were we speaking of you ? Certainly, 
why not ? " 
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These answers to Henry's half-questions, as they 
moved towards the dining-room, astonished our friend. 
Why should Temple have mentioned his name ? What 
connection was there between the latest of the prophets 
and this French priest ? He lost himself in fruitless 
conjectures, not remarking that more than one pair of 
eyes took into account his awkward silence. When he 
came to the surface again some lively talk was going 
forward, almost an argument, between the Vicomtesse, 
Roger, and M. de Solis. 

" You call me a renegade, my dear cousin," said the 
Abbe, playing with an empty glass and showing his 
brilliant teeth, " but what do I gain by turning my 
back on the Faubourg St. Germain ? Castles, acres, 
stars and ribands ? Come now, reckon up my price, 
Vicomtesse. ,, 

" That is what I say," answered the great lady, her 
millineries quivering. " It is pure loss. You leave the 
King ; you will not serve the Emperor. Which of the 
Republicans wants you ? Ask this English gentleman 
here." 

Mr. Kingswood struggled with his politeness. " M. 
PAbbe would be an honour to any party. But we — M. 
Thiers, who is my friend, my leader, and the greatest 
political force at the moment — holds, as Napoleon held, 
to the Concordat." 

" And I look on it as the rope which will strangle 
us," said the priest ; " who can doubt that I am a voice 
without an echo ? " 

u Why, then, be a voice, my dear Bernard ? " said 
Roger, smiling at Guiron. 

" Especially since the King will come back," added 
his mother. 

" How do you know that ? " asked the Abbe, break- 
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ing a biscuit, the fragments of which he contemplated 
augurwise. " Can you put these bits together again ? " 

The Vicomtesse looked indignant. "What do you 
make of the prophecy of Orval," she asked emphatically, 
u which declares as much ? " 

u That it was forged in the interest of what it calls 
the ( old blood of the Cap ' which has not returned yet 
— nor ever will." 

"It says, too, that Paris will be a flaming fire," 
retorted Mme. de Bouchesne. 

"I think it extremely probable," said the Abbe. 
u Others have announced it besides the seer of Orval. 
These are prophecies which tend to their own ful- 
fillment." 

"What will happen after Paris is burnt?" asked 
Henry, excited by the singular turn which this dis- 
cussion was taking. 

u Why, Monsieur, the Republic," said M. de Solis, 
looking at him. 

A cry of horror burst from all his cousins. 

"What would you have, my dear knights and 
dames ? " continued the dauntless Abbe. " When 
Henry V dies, the monarchy will be folded away in 
his white flag, and no more of that ! The Empire, 
which was but a man in Napoleon, is now only his 
corpse " — he made a gesture of disgust. " Pah ! carry 
it to the Invalides, the sooner the better." 

"The House of Orleans?" interposed Mr. Kings- 
wood. 

"Why not the House of Rothschild?" was the 
biting answer. "Do you imagine the French people 
will rise up to the tune of c Old Clothes ' ? We have 
our faults, none worse ; but without an idea France 
cannot survive." 
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Do you call the Republic an idea ? " said Guiron, 
who was no unapt scholar. He had begun to grasp the 
genius of this new language, so difficult for a stranger, 
and more so for him, the self-trained student. 

u An idea, a religion — something to die for, that it 
may live," answered M. de Solis. u You comprehend 
me ? Before '89 the King was such an idea. Now it 
is the People." 

44 For how long?" inquired Roger de Bouchesne 
scornfully. 

44 Until it has done its work," said the Abbe. " Show 
me a greater idea, then I will calculate the years of this 
one. It is in our blood." 

44 Not in mine," exclaimed the Vicomtesse, her aged 
eyes glittering. 44 What, Cousin Bernard ! Our kins- 
folk have mounted the scaffold ; they have fallen in the 
field; Roger and Fernande might have danced in the 
Bal des Victimes ; and you tell me " 

44 That these victims are martyrs of the Revolution. 
They have a title to its privileges." 

44 What privileges ? " It was Fernande, silent thus 
far, who put the question. 

M. de Solis turned on her a glance full of sympathy. 
44 Ask this young man," he said, indicating Guiron. 
44 Let him be our teacher. Monsieur, how do you define 
the Revolution of which you are a partisan ? " 

Madame de Montalais fixed on Henry's agitated 
countenance a gaze at once desperate and supplicating. 
This moment stretched him on the rack. He must 
bear himself like a hero, while the others, dimly con- 
scious that some great thing was acted in their presence, 
waited breathless for the next words which would fall 
from his tortured lips. M. de Solis gave the cord a turn. 
44 Be not afraid, my good sir. We are all friends." 
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u I would say the same, were you all enemies," cried 
Henry, wrought up to the height. u M. de Bouchesne 
knows whether I am a coward. The Revolution ? It 
has defined itself — Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." 

44 Or Death," concluded Roger. 44 How sweetly 
pretty ! " 

44 Every cause for which men have laid down their 
lives proclaims that alternative," replied the Abbe. 
44 Death is the price of great things." 

44 You cannot be serious, Bernard," said the Vi- 
comtesse, deeply shaken. " Confess that you have been 
playing on our nerves." 

44 And Monsieur, too ? " he returned, searching into 
Henry's eyes with his own. 44 Is he nothing more than 
a rope-dancer, who makes you dizzy? But you are 
mistaken, my dear Caroline. I have laid my heart be- 
fore you. Like this brave young man, I accept the 
creed of Freedom and Fraternity. Perhaps we differ as 
regards that last article of Death. How does it appear 
to you, M. Guiron ? " 

44 There are laws of battle," answered Henry, still in 
a heat. u Fight and win, or fight and die. Will that 
content you ? " 

44 Moriendo vincimus — as dying yet behold we live — 
is the better text," murmured De Solis. 44 Come with 
me when Madame gives us leave, and I will explain the 
difference." 

They were rising from table. Fernande, during the 
last ten minutes, had not turned her eyes in Henry's 
direction ; she seemed to have fallen into deep and pain- 
ful thought, which was bringing back momently an ex- 
pression the young man recalled with anguish ; Medusa 
looked out again on the air in a marble trance. He 
could have torn himself, but what avail ? The Abbe 
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would be answered ; sincere or crafty, he had acted the 
part of an executioner, though here was no criminal. 
The sweet, low music of their intercourse would hence- 
forth be jangled into discords, unless by miracle Fer- 
nande might enter into these larger thoughts. And was 
it likely ? Vaillant would read him a fresh chapter in 
that terrible book, " De la Femme," from which he 
drew counsels of despair. 

With a faint smile, an unfinished sentence, she let 
him go. He was in the street, walking by M. de Solis, 
who talked not much, but admirably, while Guiron 
seemed to Tisten. They had traversed several crossings 
in this manner when the young Irishman said with a 
start, laying his hand fiercely on the Abbe's shoulder, 
"You have lost me the friendship of Madame de Mon- 
talais ; what was your motive ? " 

The Abbe put aside his hand with a firm wrist. 
u I like your courage, Monsieur ; I admire your pen- 
etration. It is true, I had a motive. Walk with me 
over this bridge. I live near St. Germain de PAuxerrois. 
When we are in my cabin you shall receive full satis- 
faction." 

No more was said until they found themselves alone, 
in a small suite of rooms, on the top floor of a dingy 
lodging-house. 



CHAPTER XXII 

IN HONOUR BOUND 

These rooms, inhabited by M. de Solis, were en enfi- 
lade — a small salon opening into a dining-room, which 
led to a sleeping apartment fitted up as an oratory. All 
the doors stood wide, allowing Guiron a glimpse, under 
the afternoon sun, of walls covered with book shelves, a 
few pieces of rare old furniture, an altar over which hung 
a crucifix in ivory on a crimson ground, and the Abbe's 
writing-table surmounted by a finely-wrought copy of 
some Greek Madonna with the Divine Child. This 
golden glory, severe and religious, dwelt before the 
priest's vision, as day after day he turned over his 
studious volumes or put together the remarkable essays j 
which were winning him a name in Catholic France. ! 
His rooms gave the impression of a scrupulously clean 
and elevated taste. They were spotless as a ship's cabin, 
simple as a monk's cell. Violets with snowdrops in a 
glass cup which stood in front of the Byzantine picture, 
poured their discreet fragrance on the air. It was an 
abode of quietness, but Henry, boiling over with passion, 
could not yield to its influence now. 

He refused the chair which M. de Solis offered, and 
holding himself erect, with hands quivering by his side, 
came at once to the point. 

" Why, M. l'Abbe, did you affect to be a Republican? 

Was it to draw me into an avowal of my sentiments? 

What do you know of me ? " 

u One question at a time, if you please," said M. de i 
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Solis equally erect. u You will not sit down in my 
rooms ? I regret it. But you take me for an enemy." 

44 How else ? Do you think the friendship — yes, I 
will term it so— of Madame de Montalais is a thing of 
small value ? " 

u It is because you were her friend, Monsieur, that I 
spoke." 

44 And played a part. Was it well done of a 
priest ? " 

(i I played no part, mon enfant," said De Solis, look- 
ing up towards the Madonna, as his custom was in 
moments like this. u With my family traditions I have 
broken -, for me Henry V is as dead as Pharamond. 
When I call myself a democrat, I am what I say." He 
spoke with conviction, not raising his tone. 

44 Then why do you interfere ? You still believe in 
caste, in prerogative ? You reckon me a man of the 
people, unworthy to approach the Comtesse your 



cousin." 



44 Let us leave these grimaces," answered the other, 
with a sailor-like brusquerie. u I ask you straight, could 
you marry Fernande de Montalais ? " 

Guiron took a step backward to the window. 44 Marry ? 

The Comtesse and I ? Who has dared ? " Mr. 

Temple's name suffocated him, but he would not utter it. 

44 Answer me, young man. Could you, I repeat ? " 
insisted the Abbe. u You will not deny me the right, as 
Fernande's relative, as a priest who is the guardian of 
his family's honouf, to put this question. Your origin, 
your past, are unknown to me. That is quite indifferent. 
My concern is for this near kinswoman of mine, with 
her emotions of grief and love which lay waste an ex- 
quisite temperament, which ruin a fair existence. You, 
I know not how, come into the story ; it is idyllic, per- 
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haps sentimental. How will it end ? You see I am 
well instructed. But reply, then." 

When our secret thoughts, upbraiding us, are echoed 
on another's lips, the effect is a shock. Henry did not 
blame, though he would surely hate forevermore, the 
man who stood over against him as an embodied con- 
science. Yet he would argue still. 

u Why should I not marry your cousin ? " he boldly 
retorted. "You, as a Republican, will not forbid the 
banns. Who else stands in the way ? " 

" Go to her now and find out, after your declaration 
of this morning," said the Abbe, who felt in Guiron's 
clouded voice a world of obscure resistance. The air 
between them had grown dark with misunderstandings. 
" Go, Monsieur," he reiterated, u but first assure me 
that you will tell her who and what you are." 

A pause ensued, during which the partners in this 
combat were busy with their own thoughts. Guiron 
saw in a day-dream himself at the feet of Madame de 
Montalais, unfolding to her the tale of conspiracy, evic- 
tion, murder, and exile, which made out his life — a piti- 
ful thing, but could one brought up in a fenced garden 
be touched by the pity ? Suppose, too, what any day 
might witness — pursuit ending in capture, the trial and 
sentence, the hemp-seed which he bore on his breast 
producing its deadly flower ? When he spoke again, it 
was with a muffled groan and colourless lips. 

"No, M. l'Abbe," he said, in an accent so dignified 
that the priest heard him with wonder, "I could not 
marry Madame de Montalais. The thought is far from 
me. But neither you nor she will be troubled with me 
any more. I pass out of your world. Adieu." 

He was at the head of the stairs when M. de Solis 
called him back. u Give me your company for an in- 
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stant — I will not detain you — but I wish No, you 

would reject my thanks, I am sensible of it. Two 
things, however! Have you any plans in which I could 
be of service ? Can you break off as you intend with- 
out exciting remark ? Her family desire that the Com- 
tesse should accept Roger de Bouchesne for her second 
husband. Marriage alone will prevent a spirit so sensi- 
tive from falling under influences " 

"Like that of M. Temple," said Guiron, finishing 
the sentence. u But you prefer that charlatan to me. 
Be it so." The Abbe made a sign of dissent, but the 
other, almost beside himself, went on fiercely : u After 
you have seen that alliance with Roger come to water — 
for he will never consent — expect a catastrophe in which 
M. Temple will bring you all to your knees. If I 
wanted revenge, it is sure enough. No, M. de Solis, I 
can live and die without you. Have no fear ; I go as I 



came." 



He would not be softened by the melancholy which 
overcast Bernard's features while he was flinging out 
these desperate words. With a rush and a cry he 
plunged down-stairs into the street, hailed a fiacre, and 
was driven to the Avenue of the Champs Ely sees. " It 
has come sooner than I thought," he repeated. " Let 
me pack up, find Emile, and begin the new life." 

With a mighty effort he tore up by the bleeding roots 
that blossom of love which he had cherished ; he saw it 
wither on the sands. u Never any more," was the re- 
frain to which his thoughts palpitated. " I am a son of 
this whirlwind that brings the tempest. Oh, to sweep 
along with it, to pull down these high places ; to be re- 
venged ! Why not ? Must I lose father, mother, wife, 
name, all that a man has, because in my blood — in mine, 
too, Freda ! — is the slave-taint ? What have I done to 
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be so miserable ? But we are thousands ; is there no 
hope in that ! " 

He was raging, and the fever of revolution, which 
spreads in such times, had got hold of one whose very 
tenderness of heart made him violent. All his scruples 
vanished. There was no extreme from which he would 
recoil, after this fatal interview with M. de Solis. He 
had cut all his mporings and the open sea drew him like 
a charm. But if he wished to spare Fernande, there 
was no time to be lost. 

He found a silent house on arriving at the Kings- 
woods. They were driving with Sylvia in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Half an hour sufficed to pack his belong- 
ings ; he sat down, wrote a couple of letters, sent one 
off by a messenger, and laid the other on his employer's 
table. A glove which Sylvia had dropped was lying 
there ; he kissed it and put it in his pocket. The child's 
dusky eyes appeared to reproach him ; they cut him to 
the heart *, but he did not give to her mother a second 
word. There was a time when Freda could have at- 
tached Guiron ; he would have been her friend ; now he 
detested her airs and graces, her demand to be wor- 
shipped, the fascination she exercised over Bouchesne. 
His feelings were as hard as Vaillant could have inspired. 
44 It is women who betray men," he said bitterly, 4C their 
friendship is poison." 

To Mr. Kingswood his written apology was brief. 
Imperative duties called him away at once; he resigned 
his appointment, was grateful, offered his homage to 
Mrs. Kingswood, his affectionate regards to Sylvia ; M. 
de Bouchesne would satisfy them that Guiron had no 
alternative in his present situation but to go without de- 
lay. His note despatched to Roger was more explicit. 
The old trouble, he said, for which Dr. Dennehy had 
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prescribed, lately taking a more dangerous form, com- 
pelled instant measures. Roger would give assurance to 
others that haste and energy alone would meet the case. 
When might the sky clear again ? It was impossible to 
say. The doctor advised travel, a less trying climate, a 
long sea-voyage. If he never met Roger after to-day, 
let it be understood that they parted friends. 

He could not send a message to Fernande, or even 
write her name. In these agonies of the spirit every 
association springs to life with a poignard in its hand ; 
the words flame on paper, the eyes are scorched by them. 
Behind the curtain painted with trivialities of departure 
and farewell lay his murdered love. He dared not lift 
it ; he must drive on into the winter, all his world plung- 
ing down the gulf from which his face was averted while 
he drove. 

A little after dark the second of two vehicles which 
he had taken stopped at Em He's lodgings. To evade 
pursuit Guiron had conveyed all his luggage except a 
handbag to the Lyons Station, as if he were intending 
for Italy. Thence he had returned on his steps to the 
Latin Quarter, and was quickly ushered into the deso- 
late garret where Vaillant spent his nights. They soon 
came to an understanding. Guiron said merely, "I 
have left Mr. Kingswood ; you were a true prophet. I 
am yours till the end." Emile's answer was pithy and 
eloquent, " I expected it. But you must not stay here ; 
you would be discovered." They did not mention a 
woman's name ; Vaillant had the infinite delicacies of 
sentiment which would spare his friend as himself. 

44 Where can I go ? " asked Henry. 

44 To-night, nowhere. I will explore the neighbour- 
hood to-morrow, and we will decamp. Unless," he 
added, 44 you prefer leaving Paris." 
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44 Could I serve our friends if I did ? Is not the Revo- 
lution at home here ? " said Guiron, keeping down the 
tremor which was beginning to shake him anew. 

Vail Ian t assented silently. 

" Then here is my post. So long as I march in your 
lines, the people I have quitted will not catch sight of 
me. That fine world never goes afoot. And what can 
they see from a carriage-window ? " 

44 It is true," said Emile, with his quiet laugh ; u you 
explain admirably why revolutions always come as a sur- 
prise. Here is my supper; the landlady's daughter 
brings it. Have you an appetite after your grand din- 
ners ? " 



CHAPTER XXIII 

CHOOSERS OF THE SLAIN 

Guiron plunged — out of sight, not out of mind. He 
spoke truth in saying that the world of fashion and Par- 
liament lay far from the Latin Country, the working- 
man's club-land, the huge dun-coloured regions of la 
Misere, which he was henceforth fated to explore. The 
Greater Paris swallowed him down. He needed no dis- 
guise ; a silent tongue, an eye for sharp corners, and the 
subdued tints which his well-worn garments put on 
without consulting him, turned Mr. Kingswood's whilom 
secretary into a Spanish refugee, who had learned Eng- 
lish and gave lessons in it, who taught writing, and tried 
his hand at journalism. 

Before his money ran out a piece of luck fell to the 
adventurer. Vaillant, whose den he shared in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rue des Beaux Arts, to which they 
moved immediately, discovered that Henry had ideas 
which came in the form of inspired talk, flashes evanes- 
cent if not committed straightway to paper. But he 
could not write an idiomatic French. On the other 
hand, Emile composing for himself was too frigid, too 
logical. u I freeze my inkstand," he would say with a 
growl, throwing his pen out of window. They struck a 
bargain. Henry improvised, Vaillant interpreted. The 
articles which, under a variety of signatures, began to 
appear in the Rappel and other journals of the extreme 
Opposition were quoted, fought over, and even paid for. 

Emile ceased to drive half a dozen scholastic trades by 
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which he had only just earned a living ; and Guiron, 
with a ringing laugh, declined fresh pupils in caligraphy. 
The glass at storm-point invited many Rocheforts to 
whistle a tempest round the foundering craft called 
Bonaparte. Among them this double-headed petrel 
screamed as loud as any. 

But days of hunger and nights of cold had gone to the 
consummation of a style which smote Imperialism on 
the neck, as if wielded by an executioner. Vaillant had 
been the bedfellow of misery for years. His compan- 
ion, fresh from the splendours and dainties of Hotels 
which were palaces, of the Chateau on the Loire which 
overflowed with magnificence old and new, steeped him- 
self in this terrible sensation, as though to anneal what 
was yet weak in him. He earned, he ate, the black 
bread of the poor. He lay where they had lain, on filthy 
sacking, in damp and over-hung garrets, where the rain 
trickled down through the roof and winds howled in a 
naked heaven. He saw their little ones sicken and die, 
many as coaxing, as tenderly bright, as Sylvia, of whom 
he thought with a pang ; but these had no succour, and 
they sighed out their innocent lives, helpless as starving 
birds in the snow. He watched their young mothers, 
not wives in that confusion where law meant so little ; 
and the strokes of poverty, drink, vice, despair, which 
bruised their faces, blinded their sight, took the gloss and 
the colour from their hair, made their voice a shriek, 
their rags hideous, their bodies foul as a lazar-house, cut 
deep into his heart as with a knife. 

More sinned against than sinning, were they ? Why, 
their sin was venial, or rather, it was the cry of a wounded 
animal that lies down spent, madness in its failing eyes. 
The sin was elsewhere ; he could track it, through cen- 
turies, to the noble, the sacred Faubourg St. Germain, to 
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the Palais Bourbon, to the Elysees, and the Tuileries, 
and the Louvre. That Paris of kings and emperors 
was built on this one of the starved children, the dese- 
crated mothers, the slaves, criminals, outcasts, who 
toiled, or sinned, or sank, that a world of luxury might 
float, brave as golden Pandemonium, on the billows of 
chaos. 

That which lent weight and edge to Guiron's epi- 
grams was their literal truth. He could not go beyond 
it, though he had wrought with Dante in the fires of 
Hell, or borrowed from Michael Angelo the brush that 
has anticipated in its gloom and horror God's Last Judg- 
ment on the reprobate. Among them in the dread 
Apocalypse he saw those whom he had loved more than 
he knew — the American lady who bought sunshine by the 
yard ; the Bouchesnes, lapped in their cocoon of preju- 
dice ; Fernande herself — he said it with a groan — deli- 
cately feasting on what others, hunger-stricken, brought 
to the banquet. This drove him outside all bounds. 
His epithets were never so stinging, his figures of speech 
never so trenchant, as when he came hot from a glimpse 
in his night thoughts of all that she might have been in 
a righteous world. He did not regret leaving her ab- 
ruptly ; for no imaginable reward would he have gone 
back to her ; but his intense pain demanded an equiva- 
lent in the day when Paris should be on fire. The 
voices announced its coming ; how could he be sorry ? 

Such were Henry Guiron's mad fancies, and to their 
* tune he pitched a rhetoric that struck Vaillant with as- 
tonishment, held excited groups spellbound in the cafes, 
found its way into print, and might have betrayed him 
to the police ha J they not been hunting larger game. 
That he suffered Emile to hold the pen for him was 
doubtless a protection. His name, which was now 
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Henrion, did not appear. And these fiery outbursts 
during the year he passed after leaving Mr. Kingswood 
were naturally rare until he had mastered the language 
of his new companions. He learnt it readily ; his Irish 
accent disappeared ; with it went some of the genial 
warmth which he had brought to Paris. He was no 
longer a youth. His feelings deepened with his voice ; 
but he fell under the influence of men whose dispositions 
were more violent than his own, anarchists, on whose 
heels trooped criminals of a vulgar type. He thought it 
must be so ; when the volcano explodes it spits out 
infernal fire. And these were of the nether deeps. 

He now came to hear about Blanqui, whom his adepts 
called u le vieux " — an old, frail creature all forehead 
and frenzy, unrelenting as logic, whose formula, u They 
that have lead will have bread," was frightfully simple. 
The man was always in prison or in exile, but his lieu- 
tenant of the Pays Latin, Raoul Rigault, a stalwart of 
twenty-five, though he did not much resemble his mas- 
ter, served him to uncommon purpose. 

Rigault, student and pressman, wrote the current 
revolutionary slang in those dangerous little journals of 
the left bank, which were digging under the Imperial 
edifice day and night. Short, thick-set, with a great 
shock of hair and full beard, somewhat blear-eyed, given 
to snuff and bad wine, as* his upturned nose and sen- 
sual lips bore witness, Rigault deserved the name of 
bully, ruffian, or canaille, and was made to be the prey 
or the agent of a police whom he was continually out- 
witting. His delight was to pay them in their own 
coin ; when his articles were condemned he posed as a 
martyr ; at other times he got up disturbances at street 
corners or in the second-rate theatres which he haunted 
with women of his kind. In general it pleased him to 
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act the loud lover, the drunken undergraduate, who takes 
his green sickness to be the hope of the world. 

Rigault hated priests and churches ; like Jules Vallee, 
nothing would induce him to speak of Saint Antoine, 
whom he called Antoine " tout court " ; in these matters 
he was a Puritan. His theory of life was topsy-turvy- 
dom ; sons against fathers, rank and file against captains 
and colonels ; above all, the prisoner at the bar against 
judge and jury. Robespierre he scoffed at as a " spouter " ; 
Couthon he termed a " wooden leg " ; his heroes, his 
patterns, were Marat and Hebert. u When I am King, 
you will see," he shouted over his cups. The chance 
was given him with a dramatic suddenness, a burlesque 
yet horrible completeness, which, were it found in a 
story, would be rejected as incredible. The Commune, 
now preparing behind the scenes, was to be a Rabelai- 
sian farce acted by clowns, who in the midst of their 
drolleries would go clean mad and fire the house over 
their own heads. 

Guiron did no more than tolerate the bustling Raoul. 
But in his comrade and disciple, Theophile Ferre, the 
handsome young Irishman saw that there was much to 
be pitied. Nature had been to him a cruel mother. 
Ferre, at twenty-five, was a dwarf, carrying on miserable 
limbs an immense and deformed head, which marked 
him out to caricature. His hair was black and abun- 
dant ; his eyes, dark and soft, would have been winning, 
but they squinted so badly as to compel the wearing of 
spectacles ; and the features, in themselves not irregular, 
were ruined by an enormous, vulture-like nose, which 
stamped on its possessor the nickname of Marshal Nez. 
This poor little monster hated his own body ; he was 
timid, proud, sensitive, and at last a monomaniac, who 
fancied that in the Revolution he should have his re- 
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venge on fate and scornful humanity. His trade was a 
clerkship, but he laid himself out to imitate Raoul ■ 
Rigault ; had drawn a crowd round him at the funeral = 
of Baudin in Montmartre ; and had already threatened c 
the bourgeoisie with reprisals. That, too, was a prophecy 
fulfilled amid the ruins of the great city. 

Any one might have been sorry for this unlucky abor- 
tion, to whom his fellow-men owed compassion, while 
they poured on him contempt. Guiron, from his earliest 
school-hours, had detested the boys' habit of giving nick- 
names ; he could not see children insult a cripple with- 
out bursting into almost ungovernable rage ; and his own 
good looks made him angelic when he was dealing with 
these stepsons of fortune. On Ferre his constant gen- 
tleness wrought a deep impression. But he needed to be 
careful ; the suspicious Quasimodo would never have 
forgiven a pity which overlooked his genius or refused 
him the credit of noble thoughts. The crimes which 
this insane pride drove him later to commit were the 
spirit's vengeance on heredity and its laws, on matter 
with its dreadful accidents ; they could have been pre- 
vented only by a religious heroism which was to Ferre 
utterly unknown and inconceivable. He is, perhaps, the 
most tragic figure among those who perished on the 
plain of Satory when all was over in Paris. 

A singular contrast was young Eudes, the apothecary's 
'prentice, tall, showily handsome, a braggart of endless 
conceit, but in his consumptive beauty rather taking. He 
felt that he could not live long, but vowed that he would 
never die until he had seen a barricade. Unlike Ferre, 
who was thirsting for blood with all the passion of 
Marat, this Alcibiades of the mortar and pestle was a 
joyous comrade, amusing, attachable, fond of pleasure. 
Principles sat on him lightly ; he knew little and was 
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simply a republican of the riding-circus. But Guiron, 
in the dearth of friends, found him a relief from those 
saturnine and interminable discussions with which the 
cabarets resounded where his own evenings were spent, 
when he was not inspiring Emile's fiery articles. 

In the celebrated Cafe Madrid he listened to another 
of the coming men, whom it was not easy to sum up. 
Yet this mere foreigner judged him without appeal. 
Gambetta had become the modern Danton, loud-bois- 
terous, defiant, gigantic in speech and figure. But his 
Cyclops face, with its empty eye-socket, seemed to 
Henry more abhorrent than the ugliness of Theophile 
Ferre ; this Danton appeared to be a scoundrel of the 
shark species intent on filling his maw. u How do I 
think of the people's tribune ? " he replied to his friend, 
as they sat near the door of the cafe one winter's even- 
ing, lost in a cloud of smoke, while the big voice rolled 
its thunder and the tables applauded ; " he is a Dublin 
Castle lawyer put up to auction." 

Guiron added a saying from his native place, " I would 
not trust him farther than I could throw him. What 
are you brooding over, my philosopher ? " 

44 Let us escape from this Babel," returned Vaillant ; 
44 we are in the enemy's camp." 

They went out on the Quays. " I have dissected 
Gambetta," said Emile when they were by themselves. 
44 Tongue of Gascon, eye of Jew ; Graeculus esuriens. 
He will go far in a middle-class Republic, and fetch a 
high price." 

44 Could we not get on to the later stage ? " said 
Henry, with impatience. 44 Why always this middle 
class ? I loathe it more than King and nobles." 

44 You want la Sociale ? Yes, of course ; I hope, but 
I fear," said the Norman, as he fixed his gaze on a pale 
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sky sown with tempest. " Our Jacobins — you love 
them more than I do — are famous at spoiling the soup. 
Gambetta will exploit their menu, but leave us to lick 
it up." 

a Are there no great men on our side ? " asked the 
young Irish exile sadly. u None but fighting-cocks like 
Rochefort ? " 

" Maniacs like poor Theophile," said Vaillant, as 
continuing the roll-call. 

" Street ruffians headed by their captain, Rigault," 
said Henry, his temper flaring, " and worn-out conspira- 
tors, such as that Raspail you showed me the other day ? 
Where is our strength, our wisdom ? " 

Emile's face clouded over. "Some would say it 
died with Proudhon," he answered after long thinking. 
" But if it is not in the nameless crowd down there," 
pointing away to the dark streets, " I cannot tell you. 
These so-called leaders are flags which the people carry 
into battle." 

u You think one man as good as another ? " 

" It is the creed of democracy, therefore mine." 

" Well," said Henry, " I prefer a madman to a 
mountebank. Gambetta would drive me into the arms 
of Ferre." 

" Perhaps he will. For my part I want neither. Let 
the people rise, even without flags." 

" Can the people manage a revolution ? " This had 
been a problem in Guiron's thoughts ever since he went 
down into the anarchy of Paris. Emile's reply was de- 
cided. 

u Until they do there is no such thing, only a change 
of masters." 

u Then what is your name for popular government, 
old man ? " 
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Vaillant stopped and turned round, facing him. 
11 You remember I pointed out to you, one evening from 
my balcony, the Hotel de Ville ? " 

" Surely," said Guiron. u But who is ready among 
our talkers to seize it ? " 

" When the workers seize it we shall have the Com- 
mune. That is my answer." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FIRST SHOT 

While the Emperor, half paralysed, went stumbling 
towards Sedan, now less than a year in front, plots to 
finish him did not tarry. His dull courage never failed. 
Still, of nights, he wandered round the Avenues, or kept 
tryst like a jeune premier at marked houses in his Cap- 
ital, spied upon by shadowy followers who invented for 
this bastard Bonaparte the most ignominious of execu- 
tions, and all but accomplished it. They meant to seize 
him unawares, hurry him off to the great sewers, and 
fling him in. But his angel, dark or bright, came be- 
tween ; he turned aside at a lucky moment, or Madame 
de Castiglione was tired of her unromantic cicisbeo. 
Rochefort, that walking death's-head, came back from 
Brussels as candidate for Belleville, the Whitechapel of 
Paris ; he had been arrested at the frontier, released in 
six hours, elected amid a roar of triumph, and was sharp- 
ening his wit on the President of the Chamber, known 
as " white rabbit," from his mealy face and blinking 
eyes, but to the gods as M. Schneider, u a man highly 
respectable." The majority, studying their part of 
Roman Senators in Tacitus, were slaves, informers, flat- 
terers, who cringed at command, showed their fangs to 
recalcitrants, and shrieked if any bold tongue uttered the 
word " Republic." Besides Rochefort, only one weak 
voice dared it, poor tottering Raspail, who came after 

twelve years of prison, rheumatic and shattered, to re- 
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mind the Palais Bourbon that the Man of December 
was awaiting his trial. 

A sense of battle in the air filled all hearts. But who 
would begin? Suddenly, from a quarter most unex- 
pected, the first shot was fired. It swept across the sky 
like a comet, leaving a trail of blood, and Europe in 
amaze saw the Empire stagger. Pierre Bonaparte had 
killed Victor Noir. 

What he meant, undoubtedly, was to kill Rochefort, 
who, in his latest journal, La Marseillaise^ to which 
Noir contributed, every day dropped a touch of vitriol 
on the Napoleon legend, until Paris roared again with 
delight. Summoned to an ambush in the Corsican's 
own house at Neuilly, Rochefort was consulting his 
friends in the Chambers when, a little before five on 
that bleak January afternoon, he received from Paschal 
Grousset a laconic telegram : " Victor Noir has been 
shot by Prince Pierre Bonaparte with a revolver. He is 
dead." The motive of assignation was clear as a drawn 
dagger ; but the intended victim had escaped. 

On that same evening Vaillant was walking down to 
the Rue Aboukir, in which La Marseillaise had its edi- 
torial offices. He brought it some of his most combative 
prose, charged, as never before, by Guiron with stings 
and scorpions. When he arrived there was a tumult 
before the doors ; he heard the name of Victor Noir re- 
peated in furious accents ; a number of the staff, 
crammed into a fiacre, were shouting, " To Neuilly ! to 
Neuilly ! " He jumped in with them. 

The twilight was dismal, the ways were deserted. 
After driving into the main street of this suburb, on 
which twelve months later the fury of the bombardment 
was to descend, they made inquiries of a policeman, 
who directed them into the Passage Massena, where the 
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wounded Victor had been taken to his brother's. It 
was a quiet side-street, calm under its bare trees, with 
freshly-plastered houses. There, in a back room, on a 
bed of which the sheets were not turned down, lay the 
dead man, his coat off, but otherwise dressed as when he 
was shot, gloves still on his hands, his linen without 
stain except for a blue mark where the ball had entered. 
Large, high-coloured, almost smiling, he seemed to wait 
for what these visitors would do next. 

They held a desperate council of war. Take the 
corpse with them -, lay it out on a table at La Marseil- 
laise, as if it were the Morgue ; or at Rochefort's house, 
which the police could not break into ; show it to all 
Paris ; begin the Revolution by a funeral through the 
streets that should be an assault on the Tuileries. But 
the people were not ready \ could they risk all with only 
this ace of hearts in their hands ? They hesitated. 
Vaillant, who would always follow the popular move- 
ment, demanded a meeting at Belleville. They went 
back in the dark, and found the city agitated, alert but 
undecided. Nothing was to be done that night. 

Yes, Rochefort had flung upon the wind a battle-cry. 
Would not the French people rise against bandits? 
Pierre Bonaparte was lodged as a first-class prisoner in 
the Conciergerie. At Belleville, amid sable draperies 
and shouts of vengeance, Amouroux held a funeral 
oration over the victim and public obsequies were de- 
creed. But whether they should take place in Paris or 
at Neuilly was ever the question. 

Next day, amid a silence which could be felt, Roche- 
fort in the Chamber of Deputies, himself pale as death, 
rose to demand that Prince Pierre Bonaparte should be 
tried by a common jury. He was interrupted and hooted 
down ; in a passion of rage he asked whether France 
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stood face to face with the Bonapartes or the Borgias. 
The galleries began to applaud. Then Emile Ollivier, 
who called himself a Liberal Minister, attempted to 
breast the torrent. No Bonaparte could be tried by a 
common jury; such had been the law since 1852; he 
did not dare to say since the coup d'fitat. Raspail threw 
in his word ; he could tell them about special courts and 
who sat in them. As he was proceeding, Schneider, the 
President, rang him down. A demand had come from 
the Attorney-General for leave to prosecute Rochefort 
as " guilty of offences against the Emperor, for exciting 
to revolt and provoking civil war." Not a syllable was 
uttered by the masterful Jules Favre, not a sound passed 
the lips of Gambetta ; the Left looked on and let the 
day pass. Leave was sure to be given. Had Tacitus 
been on the spot he might have added another stroke to 
his sketch of the Roman Senators under Tiberius. 
Eight months had not passed when these game men voted 
with acclamation for the fall of the Empire. 

But the funeral was yet to come. Napoleon had 
drafted into the city a hundred thousand men 5 it was 
said that his horse soldiers would sweep the streets 5 if 
required, his cannon would speak in thunder. For oc- 
casions like this had Hausmann, the stony-masked epi- 
cure, made great open spaces, levelled, beautified, given 
employment to the very crowds his master would blow 
to atoms and trample into the dust of the Elysian Fields. 
They, on the other hand, as morning broke — the late 
morning of January — were gathered from Montmartre, 
from La Villette, from St. Antoine, from the Latin 
Quarter, all bound for Neuilly first, and afterwards as 
the spirit should carry them. Wives stirred up their 
husbands to the fray ; sweethearts sent their lovers into 
battle ; the women appeared everywhere. 
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But, as Vaillant thought and others declared mourn- 
fully, the rendezvous should have been at Rochefort's, 
the movement begin as close as they could get to the 
Tuileries. A long march is no preparation for combat. 
And the day was overcast with frequent showers. Oh, 
if these thousands could but fling themselves headlong 
on the central points of attack — the Palace which silently 
defied them, the Hotel de Ville, glorious with memories 
of triumphant rebellion ! The troops would have wav- 
ered ; the Bonapartes could never have held out. Sedan 
would have been superfluous after this second Tenth of 
August. 

It was not to be. The sections marched out instead 
of assailing the Tuileries. Among the foremost went 
that in which Guiron found himself, of students and 
working men from the Pays Latin. Its commander was 
Raoul Rigault, dishevelled, scurrilous, in all the glory of 
rascaldom, breaking his jest with hoarse voice while he 
scoured to and fro, caressing his revolver, grinning as at 
a farce when Blanqui's pale fanatics, more like professors 
than rebels, headed the column, not without jeers from 
behind. He has so ordered things that the rough artisans 
with ugly bits of iron from their workshops shall bring 
up the rear, driving, if needful, these hesitating Hamlets 
of science and philosophy into the jaws of death. This 
ruffian has already grasped the logic that controls revolu- 
tions ; he knows how to hurl the Girondin forward with 
the Jacobin at his heels. And so they go up towards 
Neuilly, in fours, in columns, keeping step, silent under 
the cloudy sky, a vision of haggard, earnest faces, of 
rags and broadcloth, figures dark without colour, ranks 
marching without trumpet or ensign, terrible to look 
upon. 

They make no display of arms, but almost every man 
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has about him somewhere a knife, a file, this or that 
relic of old ironmongery ; the better-clad allow revolvers 
to peep out of coat-pockets ; a few carry pistols richly 
adorned. It is only young enthusiasts of Guiron's 
stamp, or old would-be martyrs like Mabille, who will 
not put their trust in weapons on such a day. Mabille, 
tall, gaunt, inured to prison, is ready to die for the good 
cause as Victor Noir died, without resistance. "Let 
them kill an old man unarmed," he cries cheerfully to 
Vaillant, u and the Empire is on the ground. But the 
chassepots must begin." To this extraordinary tune he 
marches, expecting to be brought home dead. The 
brave old Spartan ! 

Guiron has only one motive; it is enough. Never 
again, except in ordered battle, will he lift a hand to slay 
his enemy. Yet he cannot desert the flag. Overhear- 
ing Mabille, he smiles, and the veteran looks at him 
radiantly ; they understand each other. 

Two hundred thousand men, it was calculated, 
marched into Neuilly that morning. A strange mixture 
they presented of all classes, from the cidevant Vicomte 
de Rochefort-Lu^ay to the rag-picker who left his yard 
that he might, ere sunset, have the rifling of Imperial 
treasures. As they passed along with massive tramp the 
shops put up their shutters, loyal or terrified citizens 
closed their blinds. But nowhere was a gendarme visi- 
ble ; the troops, if in readiness, lay behind their barrack 
walls. And the rain kept falling. 

From end to end of this formidable procession one 
story was repeated in whispers, one name quickened all 
hearts. Few there had been acquainted with the features 
of Victor Noir. But they heard of him as an amiable 
young giant with big limbs and rosy face, the image of 
good-nature, gay as a lark, who had never hurt any hu- 
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man being, and whose death was the penalty of friend- 
ship for Paschal Grousset, that Republican of the purest 
water. It was told passionately how Fonvielle and Noir, 
deputed by Grousset to be his seconds in an affair with 
this Corsican bravo, had gone unarmed into the Prince's 
salon; how they found him in his dressing-gown, ex- 
pectant of Rochefort who would not come ; and how, 
after a short but sharp dialogue, he had drawn a ten- 
barrelled revolver upon these strangers, killing one and 
nearly wounding the other. 

Having committed murder, he was ready with a lie. 
Victor Noir, he said, had struck him in the face ; he 
showed the mark. Now it was well known that Roche- 
fort had openly chastised the printer of a calumnious 
libel, and was condemned thereupon to four months' im- 
prisonment. This gave Bonaparte a cue on which he 
was prepared to act, if the journalist had fallen into his 
trap. A word, a blow, and the deed which cleared 
Rochefort out of Badinguet's path would have been 
justifiable homicide. Then might the blackest sheep — 
and Pierre Bonaparte was very black — have appeared 
with white wool in the Imperial fold. " Oh, the good 
kinsman ! " cried Her Majesty, when she heard what 
had happened. That word, also, passed from lip to lip. 

And now, not the poisonous libeller but a simple- 
hearted youth had fallen. The assassin was not only a 
traitor but a coward ; he was a brigand that slew for the 
joy of slaying ; in short, a Bonaparte. Henceforth the 
Second Empire, like the First Consul, had its Due d'En- 
ghien ; with Victor Noir it was going down into the pit. 

Guiron advanced with his column, in which no music 
sounded — it was, said Rigault, a veritable Dead March,— 
until they arrived at the house from whose crowded door 
the coffin was at that moment brought out over the heads 
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of the people. The street was thronged with a dark 
multitude, the air noisy with clamours as uncertain and 
confused as their purpose. Not until endless rhetoric 
had been wasted could Rochefort, aided by Delescluze, 
persuade the leaders that a funeral in Paris would mean 
not merely bloodshed but defeat. A procession was 
formed, the hearse began its rough journey towards the 
grave at Neuilly, Rochefort in front as chief mourner, 
but ever and anon lost in the crowd. Before they could 
get half way violent disorders compelled the body to halt. 
Gustave Flourens, rich and eccentric, whose imagina- 
tion was a flame blown by every wind, proposed that 
they should take it to the Palais Bourbon, and after 
showing the Chamber its victim, bury his remains at 
Pere la Chaise. With four or five companions Gustave 
ran to the horses' heads, tried to turn them round, and 
as the coachman obstinately held out, began to cut the 
traces. " To the Corps Legislatif, to Paris ! " they 
yelled. "We will draw the hearse ourselves. To 
Paris, to Pere la Chaise ! " The tumult raged like a 
rising sea. Rochefort, more than once under the horses' 
feet, was compelled to give way. " He will be killed, 
not by the chassepots," whispered Guiron to Mabille, 
who was in despair. At length they hoisted Rochefort 
up beside the coffin, and there he sat, his legs dangling 
over the sides, as ungainly a fowl as ever croaked above 
a slaughtered man. The horses were turned round ; the 
lugubrious cortege started for Paris. 

Meanwhile, the crowd, swaying about this mournful 
Carroccio on every side, fell into dire confusion. Men 
were thrown down, women shrieked ; suddenly all struck 
up the Marseillaise and sang it in long-drawn murmurs 
defiantly. It sent volleys of sound into the low dull 
clouds, as if to shatter them ; it thundered against Paris like 
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the artillery which, a twelvemonth hence, was to rain red 
havoc on those streets where the people were marching. 
The winter sleet, the mud, the sense of weariness, had 
begun to triumph over an incipient rebellion when, as 
the interminable ranks drew near the Barriere de l'Etoile, 
Rochefort was seen to tumble from his elevation into 
the mire. Worn out with thirty-six hours' fasting and 
want of sleep, the man had fainted. 

At once Vaillant, running forward to a bakers shop, 
brought him bread and wine ; his temples were bathed 
in vinegar ; he was got into another carriage ; but the 
day was lost. Without a leader, weary and wet to the 
bone, these thousands dropped their Marseillaise no less 
suddenly than they had taken it up. They melted in all 
directions. The corpse, which had been likely to serve 
them, as did old Zisca's skin his Bohemians, as an en- 
sign of victory, was forgotten. A small remnant went 
back with it to Neuilly and saw it laid in the ground 
prepared for it. The rest, broken into groups, came 
straggling on into the Champs Elysees, where they were 
stopped by a line of horsemen, drawn up across their 
path. 

Rochefort displayed his medal as a deputy ; he had a 
right to pass. u No, you don't," said the policeman. 
" You will be sabred first of the lot." At that word 
there was instant flight ; the cavalry rode down, charg- 
ing the trees under which they supposed the enemy had 
taken shelter. Night and the deserted walks announced 
a drawn battle. The hydra had lifted its glittering crest 
and glared into the tiger's bloodshot eyes; then both 
recoiled terrified. 

" But the Empire has on its heart the Due d'Enghien's 
lantern," said Vaillant, well satisfied ; u we can see where 
to shoot it." 
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He had linked his arm in Guiron's, and they were 
turning to cross the river, when they heard behind them 
hurrying steps, and paused. A heavy hand was laid on 
Henry's shoulder; before he could call out Mr. Kings- 
wood's voice sounded in his ears. 

u At last ! " cried the Englishman exultantly ; u I have 
been following ypu all day. You can't get away now. 
My dear young friend, where have you been hiding this 
twelvemonth ? " 

u We shall be arrested if we do not make haste," said 
Vaillant under his breath. " Henri, come." 

Mr. Kingswood laughed derisively. " There will be 
no arrests in Paris to-night, my friend. OUtvier is glad 
to have got off with a whole skin. I claim this truant ; 
he is my secretary." 

" Let us walk on as far as the Odeon," said Guiron. 
u We can talk there under the columns." 

When they reached it the familiar promenade was 
solitary, except for a drowsing stallkeeper, too sleepy to 
remark who came or went. Vaillant would have gone 
home, but Henry drew him with a firm hand. " Nous 
sommes freres, Emile," he said reproachfully. " I have 
no secrets from you. Now, Mr. Kingswood, speak to 
us both." • 
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What a glorious day ! " the humanitarian cried, 
rubbing his hands joyously, his large face wreathed in 
smiles. " The people were splendid. No disorder, no 
violence, moral suasion the only weapon ! Hearts 
united, all classes joining in a peaceful protest! Ah, 
we shall never see the horrors of the Revolution again." 

u Not so much as an ironmonger's rifled," said Emile, 
with his grave air. u But I observed none of your friends 
round the hearse, Monsieur." 

u My friends ? The Paris deputies ? I allow it, 
my good sir. They had to consider what may 
happen next. How could they lend a countenance to 
Rochefort ? " 

Vaillant laughed. u He has one of his own, quite as 
pretty as Gambetta's." 

u I told you so," said Guiron, bitterly. " The lawyer 
puts himself up to auction." 

u And Thiers, unrelenting little Turk that he is, will 
bear no brother near the throne. Our sworn enemy, 
that mannikin ; but he does not dye his periwig red, like 
some others," returned the Norman. 

" Might we not subdue the red a little, Monsieur ? " 
said Mr. Kingswood, appealing to him ; u I perceive that 
you are in love with it. And you, Guiron, has this gen- 
tleman converted you to his opinions ? " 

u I take my views from no master," said Guiron. 

210 
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My 'prentice days are over." He spoke resolutely, 
but to keep a steady voice cost him no little effort. This 
meeting rolled up a curtain from the past ; he could not 
forbear an uneasy look towards the boards that might be 
thronged at any moment by those whom he had quitted 
in his desperate self-sacrifice. Mr. Kingswood, appre- 
hending resistance, felt shy again. 

" I will not ask to be your master," he said, with some 
embarrassment. u But, now you are found, will you not 
come back to your friends ? " 

u Have I friends ? " echoed the young man desolately. 
" Here is Emile, who has broken his crust with me, 
given me half his bed, kept me from going out of my 
mind. Who else is there ? " 

Since his decisive interview with M. de Solis Henry 
had more and more confounded in one angry cloud the 
figures of these rich and dainty folk, who could not 
suffer a man of the people to come near without infect- 
ing him. Their very kindness had become to him sus- 
pect ; it was insolence and bribery, veiled under gracious 
forms, the last refinement by which so-called nobles, 
gentlemen, aristocrats, proved to themselves that they 
were in heart as in station superior to the crowd of 
Henry Guirons. He did not want to share their fine 
things ; but he trampled on their condescension. u Who 
is there besides ? " he repeated fiercely. 

It was hard on the benevolent Randall. Born wealthy, 
never imaginative, he could not enter into the spirit of 
that u lower class " which he was bent on emancipating. 
He lived in his theory and gave out tickets for places in 
it, as if he were opening an industrial Exhibition. The 
torches that flamed up in Guiron's eyes bewildered this 
good Benthamite. u But there is Sylvia," he answered. 
u Have you forgotten her ? She is not strong. That 
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operation — you remember ? — it left a slight weakness. 
And she missed her playfellow. I assure you it was a 
trouble to quiet her, at first. Mrs. Kingswood, too, 
could not believe you would desert us. She felt it." 

u The mistake was mine," said Guiron, whose heart, 
still younger than his head, rebuked the late outburst. 
" I ought never to have warmed my hands at that fire. 
Tell Mrs. Kingswood I am sorry. Give my love to 
Sylvia. Come, Emile." 

u Ah, you really don't care for the child ? " exclaimed 
Randall, much hurt. u Won't you come and see her ? 
She is very delicate." 

" How is Madame de Montalais ? " The question 
was put in an undertone, suddenly, as they seemed on 
the point of separating. A world of passion and grief 
lay in its depths. Even Vaillant, who had not heard 
the name in Henry's mouth since they came together, 
felt startled, as when some great music strikes the ear 
unexpectedly. 

" Madame de Montalais is altered," said the English- 
man, and in the dim light they could see him change 
colour. 

u How altered ? " asked Henry, breathing hard. 

u I think — I am afraid — she is not quite right in her 
mind." 

u Good God ! " exclaimed her lover — yes, in spite of 
everything, that was the account of him — reeling against 
a pillar as if about to fall. u Insane ? By what dread- 
ful accident ? " 

u I cannot tell you here. Pay me a visit in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees. You shall then be told 
all we know." 

u What do you say, Emile ? " It was the troubled 
inquiry of a man faithful to the flag, who had all at once 
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been struck blind. u Do not think I will go back. 
Decide for me." 

"That I certainly will not," answered his com- 
panion. u If, being out of the furnace, you must walk 
through the blaze again, decide for yourself. You know 
my principles." 

But Emile had never seen floating on the air that 
Medusa-face, sad and beautiful, which once more flashed 
upon the darkness, a wild terror in its eyes. It appealed 
mutely to the lover's heart, to his invincible kindness, 
drawing him after it into some secret valley of vision, 
where lesser things vanished and they two were all in 
all. u Expect me to-morrow at eleven," he cried, seizing 
Mr. Kingswood by the hand. " Tell no one ; I must 
talk to you alone." 

They parted, and Henry walked home in silence with 
his comrade to a night of unhappy dreams. Next morn- 
ing not a syllable passed between them. Long before 
eleven the young man was out and away, pacing the 
asphalt which seemed to burn his footsteps, in furtive 
expectation till he could slip by a side door into the 
house — that nest of verdure and luxury — where he had 
loved and suffered. Mr. Kingswood's orders were pre- 
cise; a new domestic could not recognise the late 
secretary, and he was standing, loose-jointed, the 
picture of a downcast hero, in the study when his 
master entered. 

They shook hands, sat down, and knew not how to 
begin. After a pause in which Sylvia's pattering steps 
were heard outside, her voice murmured at the door, 
u Papa, let me in ; I want you." Her father rose and 
smiling painfully went out to the child, who was im- 
patient, had to be coaxed, and retired slowly, half 
sobbing. Henry's heart was sore. u I will come and 
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see the dear angel," he said on Mr. Kingswood's return. 
u Do not think too badly of me. But " — he found it 
difficult to continue — " about Madame la Comtesse ? I 
ought to explain to you ; otherwise what right would one 
like me " — glancing at his worn clothes — u have to 
meddle with her affairs ? At Vieux Courzon Madame 
was so gracious that she took me into a sort of con- 
fidence about her state of mind. That is the reason why 
you sec me here. You said last night " 

u Less than you made of my saying, or more," an- 
swered Randall, leaning on his desk and looking away at 
at some distant object. u I did not use the frightful 
word ( insane.' Fernande is equal to her duties, when 
she can be roused up — at least Mr. Temple so declares, 
and I am with him on the point — but in other respects 
she has grown very strange." 

u Is the lady at her house in the Rue de Grenelle ? " 

" Not now, or indeed since last summer. I am a bad 
hand at telling all this. Freda would give you more sat- 
isfaction. She is in her boudoir." 

"No, you tell me," said Guiron, avoiding his late 
master's eyes. " Where is the Comtesse, then ? " 

" At her Chateau, these seven months $ never going 
beyond the park, seeing not a soul. She will have no 
guests; letters, as M. Laurent informs me, she refuses 
to open. M. Laurent does everything ; he has her full 
permission ; but she rarely listens when he goes to her 
on business." 

u And she is constantly alone ? " 

" Constantly, except for Mile. Angelique, whom you 
will remember. She has adopted that person — I cannot 
say more — they live together. M. Laurent disapproves 
of the friendship, if such it can be called. But it is really 
an infatuation, as Mr. Temple says. He is quite angry." 
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Oh, Mr. Temple is quite angry," mused Guiron, 
u but the young woman does not heed. How do they 
pass the time at Vieux Courzon ? Does M. Laurent 
take note of their doings ? " 

Distress and contempt were mingled in the answer, 
which fell heavily on Guiron's ear. "Yes," he ob- 
served. u It is a horrible superstition — this tampering 
with the dead. Mr. Temple abhors it utterly. I myself 
— you have heard me, you know my views — as a philos- 
opher who founds on experience I reject these figments 
of the Dark Ages. They cannot come to good. Fer- 
nande, absorbed in them, has lost friends, given up so- 
ciety, exposed her reputation to cruel strokes. A little 
more, and should her reason give way " 

" Cannot M. de Solis interfere ? He is a strong char- 
acter," said Henry, not unmindful of a certain dialogue 
and its consequences, among which must be reckoned 
these unhallowed descents to the shades. 

" She will not see him. Once in a way Mr. Temple 
contrives to get inside her locked gates. But he has no 
power to change a spirit so wilful. For one thing we 
are glad, at any rate." 

u What is that ? " asked his visitor, impatient to be 
going. The minutes were precious. A purpose had 
dawned upon Guiron's imagination which he must put 
to the touch as soon as possible. 

" Let it rest between us," said his old master, glancing 
round cautiously. u Not many weeks after you quitted 
this house — I do not blame you, unacquainted as I am 
still with your motives — a Court official whose name I 
had better not mention, a very honourable man, coming 
home late through the Champs Elysees, discovered 
Madame de Montalais wandering about, as if in search 
of some one. Conceive his horror! She appeared to 
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be in a walking trance — I have never paid attention to 
these phenomena and probably express myself without 
precision. What I mean is that the poor lady neither 
knew where she was nor the perils of her situation. My 
friend, to whom her features were known — he had seen 
her with Mrs. Kingswood — put her into a carriage and 
brought her to us. She took it all calmly ; slept here 
that night ; was persuaded to remain a few days. But, 
my dear Mr. Henry, the thing happened again ; she came 
on foot to the garden door, rang, and, oddly enough, 
asked if you were with me in my study. Hence we are 
glad that she has gone down to the Chateau, where ad- 
ventures so distressing can hardly take place. Of course, 
you will keep my confidence." 

u Ah," said Guiron to himself, u this admirable man 
perceives nothing that lies an inch below the surface. 
He sees only the black earth, luckily for me. What 
was it that came upon Fernande, driving her out into 
Paris at midnight once and again ? She sought whom ? 
A phantom ? A guardian ? " He felt unspeakably 
moved. The rest melted into air; this alone took 
shape and substance, this purpose, which like an archan- 
gel sword in hand pointed the way to Vieux Courzon. 

He bade Mr. Kingswood a hasty farewell, with prom- 
ises to return by and by ; hurried back to his lodgings, 
found Emile, and announced his journey. " Do you 
take a yellow furlough ? " said the stern soldier, " when 
the trumpets have sounded ? " 

They had been reading about this old u drumming 
out " from the army, and the shameful word stung. u I 
am not deserting," answered Guiron ; a I must go. 
Come with me, if you like. See me there and home 
again." 

His friend, searching him through and through with 
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eyes that shot fire, would not reply immediately. u I 
have it," said Emile after several minutes. " You are 
bent on seeing this mad lady. Will you demand food 
and shelter in her castle ? " 

u What does it matter ? Get inside somehow I must. 
Afterwards, when I have done what is to be done, take 
me where you please. Only, let us start ; who knows 
the difference a day may make ? " 

" Here is the bargain I offer," said Emile. " We go 
down this evening. It will be early to-morrow when we 
reach the village. You attack, and if possible carry the 
Chateau by assault. But pledge me your honour not to 
spend the night inside: Do your errand, tell me noth- 
ing I don't ask, and accept hospitality at Berthillon's." 

" Where ? " cried Henry aghast. " But I knocked 
the man down ; I made him kneel in the mud. You 
are joking." 

" I was never more serious. You owe our comrade 
an apology. Sleep a night under his thatch ; he will be 
delighted. After that, no one will pretend that you are 
an aristo, or the friend of aristos. Accept, refuse ; but 
if the latter, our ways divide. I should be cut to the 
heart, Henri ; you know it. Still, it is for you to say." 

" I accept. How soon can you be ready ? " 

u When you are. The train does not start till seven." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SPECTRAL WATERS 

Arriving at the station nearest to Vieux Courzon, 
which was yet several miles distant, the travellers walked 
on, under a cold starlit heaven, on roads where no foot 
stirred beside them, until they saw the morning break 
into diamond and silver, promising a lovely day. Some 
sufficient breakfast was got in a villainous aubeige, 
neither clean nor pretty, and they trudged along, quick- 
ening step as the sky grew bright, silent nevertheless in 
a delicate reserve which had its bracing quality. Vail- 
lant, whose mind was a piece of hammered logic, knew 
that as he came so should he go back ; if he lost a friend, 
well, it would be the fortune of war. But this friend 
could not fling his heart into one scale with his princi- 
ples ; he had tried, and here was the result. How the 
next four-and-twenty hours might go, it was beyond him 
to prophesy ; the unknown powers must decide. Thus 
to Henry Guiron life had become an impromptu, like 
Moliere's play, in which the actors, composing on the 
spur of the moment, began without a cue, to end in 
some catastrophe that no one had foreseen. 

With a military salute he left Vaillant, who was to 
stroll in on Berth illon towards noontide, and betook him- 
self to the smaller paths, dry underfoot in this frosty 
weather, that led round to the Chateau and its luxuriant 
woods. He enjoyed the day, so large in its lights after 
Paris, the winds, the chasing clouds, and the black stems 

of tall trees, between whose finely traced branches the 
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sky seemed to peer deliriously. There was no one 
about. He could loiter, waste the minutes, choose where 
he would leap the hedge, and lie dreaming on unwetted 
heather, calling up old scenes which were acted in copse 
and brake — the hunting-days, lovers' meetings, perhaps 
twilight conspiracies, which had all led up to the Jacque- 
rie, the burning of the Chateau, and this new incompre- 
hensible time. For hours he lay thinking it over, medi- 
tative as a poet, high-strung beneath his fancies with a 
sense of expectancy. u Life is an impromptu, a ro- 
mance." To such a key were his musings set. He 
waited, almost passive, till a clock striking somewhere 
counted ten slowly. The hour was upon him. He rose 
to meet it. 

Boldly advancing along the chief avenue he saw the 
towers of the castle gradually enlarge, the terrace widen, 
and, as he came out upon it, the Loire was flooding all 
its meadows like a crystal sea. The brilliant purity of 
the sky and water dazzled his eyes but lifted up his 
heart. Melancholy as he felt, there was yet hope in the 
great world outside ; the joy which lives in Nature bade 
him be of good cheer. He looked and the terrace ap- 
peared vacant ; but the enormous gates in their sculp- 
tured setting were closed. Sleep had fallen over this 
mansion with its hundred rooms — how soon to be 
broken ? And where was the enchanted lady ? 

He went up to the portal ; it resisted. A huge bell 
hung inside, of which the iron chain almost touched his 
hand. Should he set it clanging, like a knight-errant in 
those old stories ? * No, he must enter without giving an 
alarm. He looked round, observed a window half un- 
done at which he could clamber in, though at consider- 
able risk to his limbs, and ten minutes later was standing 
on the floor of a small book-room from which he made 
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his way into the hall. No page, no waiting-woman; 
the statues and the very armchairs seemed asleep. Softly 
now he ascended the broad festal staircase and listened. 
Was he alone in the house ? But there came to him, 
after a while, sounds interrupted and exceedingly faint, 
as of music stealing upon the air, chords fitful yet 
strangely touching, unaccompanied by the human voice. 
He could scarcely resolve that it was not fancy ; he 
waited uncertain, till a door opened somewhere above, 
and the sound came clear of a violin, though played upon 
by trembling fingers. He had heard it in the never-to- 
be-forgotten past ; and he sprang up the stairs, confident 
that the woman he sought was there. 

He would give himself no time to pause. With a 
headlong movement he threw the door wide and went 
in, as if wings had been added to his feet and he were a 
messenger from the gods. With a cry, piercing his 
brain, he was answered. In the light of large windows, 
the flood visible from where he stood and silvering the 
landscape, Henry saw Fernande, while she let her instru- 
ment fall and ran forward, in her eyes amazement. 
Then they drew back, surveying one another intently. 

Guiron seemed taller, pale with a year's hard work, 
handsome and formidable, the more so that his clothes 
were roughly made upon him. That a fierce resolution 
had brought him was manifest in his simple attitude. 
But she, but Fernande, how could he describe her ? In 
clinging or floating white, tender rose adornments some- 
how enhancing its radiance, her face and eyes one pale 
consummate beauty, her hands held out, she too was 
flying from a height in Heaven, and stopped irreso- 
lutely. He had no speech on his lips ; Joy struck him 
dumb. 

u Ah, you have been sent, at last ! " said the snowy- 
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kirtled apparition. u I knew you would come. He has 
kept his promise." 

u Who ? — Gaspard ? " said Henry, falling in with her 
thought unspoken. " Did he tell you so ? " 

u In my dreams," was the quiet answer, u not when 
Angelique held his pencil. I saw you together many 
times. He would point to you, then melt away like a 
cloud. He never spoke, or I could not catch the sound 
— in my dreams." 

This half-unconscious tone, which strove to be awake, 
was most affecting. Rain fell from the young man's 
eyes ; he saw as in a golden shower the lady whom he 
longed after, yet did not dare to take one step in ad- 
vance. " You are not always dreaming," he said, thirsty 
for that voice again. " Not now ; look at me. I am 
here to persuade you — the Chateau is too lonely ; 
friends complain because you refuse them what is so 
keen a joy — your society." 

u But will you leave us, as you did before ? " she 
asked, in a minor key which breathed intense suffering. 
" Why did you go ? " 

u I was unfaithful to Gaspard, you think ? " 

She assented. " You should have waited for his 
message. At first, something here," she laid her hand 
on a throbbing heart, u whispered that there had been a 
quarrel ; you were offended with me. I cannot remem- 
ber why. Some politics in which you and my Cousin 
Roger disagreed, perhaps. As the days went on, I in- 
quired and could learn no news of you ; but Freda threw 
out hints about a mysterious illness, a stroke which com- 
pelled you to leave Paris and France. M. Temple 
shook his head when I asked his opinion ; he thought 
you strange. I waited, hoping for a ray of light ; none 
came. You were surely dead, or worse than dead. And 
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Gaspard would not answer me. So I have been very 
ill ; as it was with King Saul, an evil spirit from the 
Lord troubled me. I was always looking for him or 
you." 

During those hours of confused memories, no doubt, 
it was that the distracted Fernande left her house to 
wander in search of Guiron, and was found in the 
Champs Elysees by Mr. Kingswood's friend. She made 
no allusion to it — probably had never realised it, more 
than a dream that is past. 

" But did you make inquiries for me in Paris, dear 
lady ? You ought not to have disquieted yourself. I 
was only your husband's shadow." 

At that word her features lit up. u Had you been but 
the dust on his coffin I could not lose it. Gaspard was 
with me while you were there. What had I left, since 
you were gone ? I fled from the streets in which no 
trace of you could be discovered. I came here ; I flung 
myself, night after night, down by the side of his monu- 
ment. I dressed it with fresh flowers. Still the awful 
silence. Then I sent for Angelique and, in spite of Mr. 
Temple's reproaches, kept her as I would have kept the 
wise woman of Endor, to call up my husband from his 
rest. I did more than that," she concluded, going 
swiftly to a table on which lay several piles of manu- 
script. " See, all I have written to Gaspard while you 
wandered in parts unknown." 

She took up a handful of letters, glanced at their con- 
tents, and suffered them to fall on the ground. Henry 
stooped to pick them up. a Read, read them," cried 
the Comtesse. " My life is in those pages, day after 
day." 

" You addressed them to your dead soldier, not to 
me," replied Henry with great gentleness, restoring 
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the documents to their place. " But did he never make 
a sign r 

" I will show you that also," said Fernande, passing 
to another heap of written matter. u These are com- 
munications which Angelique received in my presence. 
Read them as well." 

"You mean that they came at the end of her 
pencil ? " 

" How otherwise ? This girl — you know I do not 
consult her as I would you, she is not my friend ex- 
actly — but has the unseen spirit always chosen learned 
clerks for his instruments ? I think he does not mind 
bad French," said Fernande archly. "You will not 
praise the style. That is a trifle. Well, then, follow 
these letters, in which so many from the other side drop 
intimations of themselves; they resemble a visitors 9 
book, kept by the concierge, in which all sorts write 
their names." 

Henry had no scruple where Angelique and her 
prompter were concerned. He ruffled the loose pages 
backwards and forwards, remarking with distaste how 
ill-bred the writing commonly was, how idiotic and 
mean the supposed communications from a world of 
light. They revealed only the poor fantastic sentiments, 
he said to himself, which this broken-winged Colombe 
was capable of cherishing, or the inarticulate babble of 
souls awaking from a nightmare with its shreds and 
tatters all about them. If any spirits did thus intervene, 
no language could depict their loathly state ; they must 
be phantoms from the rivers of mire and blood, from 
the grime and black ooze, in which the refuse of mor- 
tality lies buried when it passes hence. The sensation 
of nausea gained upon him, and he was casting the 
sheets aside, but Fernande would not allow it. 
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" See here, and there/' she said, timidly indicating 
passages which occurred at uncertain intervals. " What 
do you make of that ? " 

Across a blank page, or sometimes above other lines 
as in a palimpsest, Guiron observed the track of an im- 
petuous hand, large but irregular, unlike any he had 
noticed elsewhere in the collection. Four times he made 
out the same words, u You trouble me ; write no more." 

" Whose hand is it ? " he asked, not with composure. 
Some one might have entered the room, might now be 
watching behind his back — such was the feeling that 
took hold of him. He flinched inwardly, as he had not 
done while attempting to construe the varied nonsense 
poured out by Angelique's other correspondents. 

u It is Gaspard who rebukes me," said the desolate 
wife. u How could I be mistaken in a writing which 
is printed on my heart of hearts ? Never anything but 
that; four times, you see, my friend. Such a cold 
answer to my burning letters ! " 

u You were present when the message arrived ? " 

"I watched every syllable forming on the paper. 
Angelique was all astonishment, no less than myself. 
Is not Gaspard cruel ? " 

"No; a different explanation may be given," said 
Henry, who had thought over the case while she was 
telling it. " Either this writing is a chance coincidence, 
or — let me find the French words which will express 
what I mean — ah, I have them ! — it is your mind pro- 
jected outside you on paper." 

" But I" assure you Gaspard's very strokes are in those 
letters." 

" So they might be, having somehow passed through 
your spirit. These things are dark enough to me ; yet, 
if the gallant young fellow was all Roger de Bouchesne 
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described, never would he have dealt roughly with a 
wife — a widow — I cannot go on. Did he not worship 
you ? " 

44 Ah, how glad you make me!" said Fern and e, ex- 
cited to tears and moving restlessly up and down the 
room. u Light comes in a flood. It is all round me. 
You must be right. Gaspard would be kind, there as 
here. And my letters — it is necessary you should read 
what is in them ; judge if they could hurt my dear dead 
love." 

44 If you say I must," answered Guiron, catching at 
the line which was thrown him from this wreck of a fair 
spirit, 44 on one condition I obey. Return to Paris; 
admit your friends to Rue de Grenelle as formerly ; 
and let Mile. Angelique resume her studies with M. 
Temple." 

44 Three conditions, not one," said the Comtesse, 
brightening every moment. 44 1 add another. Give me 
your word to come as well." 

The sun had gone behind the clouds, thought Guiron. 
How could he promise what she had in view — the resi- 
dence with Mr. Kingswood, the intimacy of former 
days, the lapse into temptation ? 

44 You would not leave us again ? " said this sorely- 
tried woman, taking his warm hand in hers. u Let my 
dream come true* I ask it, as of an angel." She was 
sinking at his feet when he raised her. Then he said, 
as distinctly as, in such a whirlwind of passion, he could 
articulate, 44 Only leave this dead-house, and count upon 
me as Gaspard's own friend, who will always be yours. 
Is it agreed ? " 

44 A thousand times," she said below her breath. 
44 Ah, what happiness ! " 

They were pledged now in this extraordinary friend- 
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ship, which set rules at defiance. Henry loved the 
young man he had never seen ; he thought it possible to 
serve the Revolution whose approaching steps rang 
loudly in his ears, yet not be disloyal to a trust laid upon 
him as by Gaspard's lifeless hand. " For this was I or- 
dained," he might have told himself, u to love without 
fee or reward, never looking to the garland which 
crowns happy brows." Nowhere had he read or heard 
of anything so strange. In the utter ecstasy of self- 
sacrifice he could not imagine how, as he stood before 
her, the feeling which mastered him swept Fernande 
along with it over seas of splendour, to the Isle of 
Dreams in which there was no death. 

Had Gaspard himself, superb in youth, leaped from 
his monument, decked even at this flowerless time with 
lilies, he could not have wrought a mightier change in 
Fernande's heart. She glowed beneath warm sunshine; 
her fancy, which the sad thoughts of dream-appearing 
sorrows had borne down, rose to large spaces of delight, 
free as air, full of wonder. This incomparable friend, 
with countenance manly as his ardour was enchanting, 
would be her protection, her second life, consecrated by 
tokens from eternity. It was like a betrothal, yet more 
austere, and in some way less agitating. u You have 
given me back to myself," she said, leading him towards 
the window. " Look at those shining waters, mon ami; 
beyond them is sunset and a new day." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

DEAR LIFE REDEEMS YOU 

Noon had long passed when Guiron was descried by 
his friend and the inquisitive Berth illon, as he strode up 
hastily to the peasant's cottage. Even at a distance it 
struck them both that he was not sober, his air and 
gait were marked by such extreme animation. "The 
sun is in your comrade's eyes, Vaillant," observed the 
farmer grinning. " In what cabaret has he emptied a 
cup ? " 

44 At the sign of Venus Victrix, most probably," 
answered Emile. 44 My pal does not drink; he is in 
love." 

44 So much the worse. Has she a fine dowry, this 
fiancee ? " 

44 1 did not tell you that he was in love with her 
dowry; Monsieur is romantic; passion not greed, is 
what you will see in his eyes, which sparkle a quarter of 
a mile off." . 

44 Then he is an idiot," said Berthillon, with emphasis. 
44 1 thought so when he showed me his fists on account 
of Madame up there, the mad Chatelaine of Vieux 
Courzon. Will he make me amends before we dine ? " 

44 And after, if you desire it. He comes expressly." 

By this Henry was within hail. They went to meet 

him, and Vaillant, secretly amazed at a transformation 

which seemed to fling a light across the young man's 

features, introduced them to each other, as he said, 

14 Two noble enemies, eager to be reconciled." Ber- 
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thillon examined his visitor curiously before taking the 
hand held out to him. 

44 You are a Republican, my comrade ? " 

44 At your service. I am even more, seeing that I 
have conspired." 

44 That is well ; but you laid rough hands on me, my 
comrade." 

44 Reflect and tell me if you think they were deserved." 

44 Pardie, the droll carries it high," exclaimed Ber- 
thillon, with a perplexed glance towards Emile, who 
stood by in silence, enjoying this. 44 Well, he has rea- 
son, up to a point. Suppose I allow it, what then, 
Monsieur the squire of dames ? " 

"Then accept my excuses," said Henry bowing. 
His frank smile won the surly Berthillon, who opened 
his arms dramatically. 

41 Come then, let us embrace," he cried. 4C The soup 
waits." 

They embraced and went in. The long, low cottage, 
rough cast outside, was ill-furnished but clean, with 
earthen floor and whitewashed walls. Cheap coloured 
lithographs hung here and there, but no religious em- 
blems could be seen, and not the humblest of flowers 
which would have decorated an English peasant's home. 
But, on the other side, Dame Berthillon, stout and 
ruddy, was an admirable cook ; her dishes had the flavour 
of art in their devising ; and George himself, sulky by 
nature, was sly and shrewd, with quaint sayings of the 
bitter sort which his country-folk utter laughingly. 
Vaillant, demure but skilful with the line, brought him 
up to the surface and played him to perfection. But it 
was Henry who, like a young god incognito, threw over 
them the spell of his great happiness. Dame Isabelle 
could see that he came from another world. 
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44 Monsieur is an artist on his travels ? " she whis- 
pered to Emile. 

44 Not at all ; a schoolmaster, as I used to be, my dear 
hostess. But," turning with a merry eye to his friend, 
44 when did you leave the Garden of Eden, young ex- 
plorer ? " 

41 1 have not left it," he answered gravely, with bright 
eyes. 

44 The comrade is not sober yet," observed George ; 
" but you say, Vaillant, he thinks of something besides 
the dowry ? Ah, I comprehend ; a poet, perhaps. 
Compose, then, a la Beranger, some staves for our next 
march. Or have you them in those pockets stuffed with 
papers ? " He pointed to Henry's Inverness cape hang- 
ing behind the door. 

44 1 must revise them first in the woods after dinner, 
by your leave, Monsieur," said Guiron easily, u while 
you snare the rabbits that annoy you. Verses need the 
file." 

Vaillant was always quick. " Polish and polish again, 
Boileau says, the foe of our youth. George, old man, 
we have songs in plenty ; what we want is more soup. 
Let me complete the tale of Victor Noir. To-morrow we 
go back ; there may be powder smoking, you understand." 

44 Behold a poet, that Noir," exclaimed George, bring- 
ing down a heavy fist on the table. " His death, I call 
it a new Marseillaise. Ah, had you but thrown his 
corpse on the battle-field as Danton threw the head of 
Capet to Pitt and Brunswick ! " 

44 Had it been done two days ago," replied Emile, 
44 by now Badinguet would have taken furnished lodg- 
ings in London. But the people must choose their 
hour. Not all the devils would persuade them to rise 
unless they have a mind." 
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44 We shall sec. If Rigault pipes, they will dance," 
said old George confidently. 44 When I train a bear I 
lead htm. You judge men by your Latin and stuff, 
Monsieur the schoolmaster; I know them." 

Guiron left his friends discussing and went, as he had 
proposed, into the great woods again. The light was 
drooping, but a still, clear air, with reflections from the 
outspread waters, made this January afternoon trans- 
parent. He could read in snatches the letters which, as 
he foresaw, would speak more thrillingly to him than all 
the war-songs. Fernande required it, and she held his 
promise. 

Letters to the dead ! How came he into this mono- 
logue at the door of a tomb which would not open ? He 
was confessor to a troubled soul; no, that was not it; 
what metaphor could prove his reading less than sacrilege P 
He made trial of a sentence at random, in Fernande's 
precipitate writing, which ebbed and flowed on a tide of 
passion, overrunning the page or dying into single sob- 
bing words. Yes, it was there, that phrase he sought. 
Fernande spoke of a 44 living portrait, ,, which she had 
found only to lose. For that she upbraided Gaspard 
tenderly ; had he not sent his wife a messenger in whom 
he lived once more ? The stage, as Henry went on 
reading, seemed to contain three actors, coming and 
going, divided yet not enemies, who were working out a 
fatal situation. These letters, all from one side, created 
a whole play, scene after scene ; turning incessantly on 
the same grievance, they passed through endless varia- 
tions. Sometimes only a line, beseeching, agonised ; at 
others, they fell into a Diary in which the Comtesse told 
her husband what she was doing, how she had made the 
Castle ready to receive his friend with tables set and 
lights burning ; and how she waited till the fires went 
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down and the air of preparation mocked her. There 
was in this make-believe something which pierced more 
deeply than tears. The French phrases, so taking with 
their u me and thee," turned it all to prettiness and en- 
hanced the pain. 

Pathetically she wrote, " If I could dream always, I 
might live ; but even in my sleep you go from me." The 
peasants, she told Gaspard smiling, thought her a witch ; 
when she drove by them they looked another way ; if she 
were walking in the park and came suddenly on a group 
of children, they fled with screams. u And I love chil- 
dren ; but I cannot bear even Sylvia now, she reminds 
me of lost hours. You know, my Gaspard, what 
charming fairy tales we used to tell one another at Pen- 
mael, but his, I think, had a wilder, sweeter breath ; how 
Sylvia listened ! And I, too. Why did he vanish with- 
out a word ? " 

44 You might have been brothers," it was said in a 
different passage. u But I imagine him to be not so 
fierce as my soldier. He has never spoken of his early 
years. Roger knows about them, and pities your friend. 
When he sits without noticing any one, which he often 
does, a wonderful sadness falls from brow to lip ; I could 
not picture a face so altered. Yet he is gay, he laughs 
— it is a pleasure to hear him." 

44 It was, I should say ; ah me, all is past tense, ex- 
cept my magic verb 4 1 love/ With you, Gaspard, how 
is it ? " 

Another scene, in wild weather, was described. The 
Cure had been persuaded to sing Mass at an altar set up 
under an arch in the ruined chapel. Fernande knelt by 
her husband's tomb; the choir chanted their Kyrie 
Eleison *, the sombre Dies Irae rent a storm-beaten sky, 
and showed the Judgment ready ; in his black vestments 
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the priest moved to and fro among white-robed servitors. 
While the Requiem lasted, heaven and earth met in one 
high Apocalypse. " Did not an air of spring blow across 
your lilies this morning ? " wrote his lady to Gaspard. 
44 1 felt you were there, happy but always silent. When 
will you speak to me ? " 

Elsewhere, as if cast down, " Angelique and I were 
talking to-day. She is a curious creature, with notions 
which do not (latter you, my husband in Paradise. Shall 
I amuse you by relating them ? According to her views, 
when our friends quit us, long filaments, as of summer 
cobweb, hang trailing from their shadows ; and by such 
threads, or thrills, she would account for the messages 
received by sensitives. Afterwards, this fine gossamer 
shrivels up ; we feel no more. New scenes, new loves ! 
I cannot endure to think it. But I shiver and am afraid. 
Where did Angelique hear this ? " 

44 1 was looking at your portrait in hunting costume, 
which hangs in the library, a long while this afternoon," 
she said in another place. u It is fading about the eyes, 
or mine grow dim. When your Sosie stood before it, 
his glances were like soft flame, as I have known yours, 
which could be dreadful too. Freda, quoting some 
English poet, calls love an effluence from the eyes ; but 
in a picture, a statue, even of the beloved, is there such 
a power ? I used to hope so ; lately I do not know. 
You, my Gaspard, have ceased haunting the Castle, and 
it begins to freeze me. Is Angelique right ? Then I 
have lost you indeed." 

Upon these pleadings fell the stroke which had almost 
killed her — a line of blue fire, " Write no more." She 
took it as Gaspard's angry word; replying with such 
broken sobs that Guiron, incapable of reading on, thrust 
the tear-stained leaves into his pocket. They had power 
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like her voice itself to shake him ; and he must pluck up 
all his courage, for a decision was at hand. To-morrow 
morning he would see her again, insist on her leaving 
Vieux Courzon, pledge his services to Mr. Kingswood, 
resume the duties of secretary. But this was treason to 
the cause ? No, he could offer Vaillant another pledge, 
not less binding. "Whatever happens to me," con- 
cluded this born enthusiast, " my life is not my own. I 
give it up to them." Under the frosty stars, which had 
begun to sparkle when he leaped out of the wood and 
turned homewards to Berthillon's farm, he stretched his 
hands like a tired combatant and let them fall by his 
side. The path was clear. Steep too, but had it ever 
been smooth for him ? No great way off he saw Death, 
the victor and the vanquished. 

To Emile that night he said nothing. The still atti- 
tude was eloquent. George, who watched his guest 
narrowly, could not help remarking, " If you make for 
us a new Marseillaise, my songster, it will set the pow- 
der ablaze. Pardon me, go on with your dreameries." 
Vaillant, who never interfered with any man, waited. 
He did not ask to see the Chateau or its mistress ; but 
he divined that events were preparing which would re- 
veal his friend in a peculiar light. " What a comedy 
this would be, of the Rival Sisters," he thought. u Fer- 
nande and la Marianne ! My poor lad is torn between 
them. He loves both, I perceive; but is that a solu- 
tion ? Henri," continued the other aloud, " to-morrow 
in Paris, you remember. Shall you be ready ? " 

4C Always ready," said Guiron ; u my poem is fin- 
ished." 

He meant that it was set to music. A short inter- 
view with Fernande next morning closed one chapter, 
began a second, in their now acknowledged romance. 
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The lady consented to all his demands. She would re- 
turn to Paris immediately ; Angelique should be quietly 
disposed of ; was there anything else ? 

u Only this. You would not have held back Gas- 
pard, if he had been called to arms ? " 

u He was the soldier of France," she said proudly. 

44 1, too, am a soldier. I will never quit you again 
without warning. When the time arrives " 

44 Henri, you shall go. I partly understand ; I will 
try to learn ; in any case, you could not stoop to what 
is ignoble. Here is my pledge, my mother's wedding- 
ring. Keep it, and if I rebel at the moment show it 
me ; I shall not resist that talisman." 

So all was clear between them ; and now to Paris ! 

He was going down the great staircase when Angel- 
ique entered the hall and accosted him. "Bonjour, 
Monsieur le revenant ! It is only the dead who do not 
come back. Oh, never mind me," as he endeavoured 
to keep her quiet. 44 1 heard you yesterday while you 
were talking with Madame — every word. What do I 
care ? " 

44 Madame is leaving for Paris ; how will that suit 
Mile. Angelique ? " 

44 Perfectly. I can go back to the Prince of Tyre. 
You smile ; say, then, M. Temple, mocking one ! But 
I need not. My mother's brother is found at last. I 
like him, and he me, as is natural. Thus I am inde* 
pendent of you all." 

44 What is your uncle's name then, Mademoiselle ? " 
asked Henry, delighted with the news. 

He was answered by a saucy look. 44 What is your 
own, Monsieur ? After all, that is nothing to me," said 
Angelique, " but secret for secret, you know." 

She went off singing. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

AN ENGAGED RING 

From this time Guiron was another man. The ex- 
treme mobility of feature, in him so striking, which 
made it as good as a play to watch his expression, now 
ran through a gamut of joy. For he heard the battle 
approaching that should clear his fame with all who had 
ever doubted of him. u Sound, clarions, in the breeze ; 
drums beat to the charge." Thus all men felt to whom 
the Empire was detestable; and he more than any. But 
he had a purpose to be fulfilled without loitering, since 
to-morrow or next day might summon him to the front. 

44 1 have been reading c Hernani,' " said he to Emile 
on their journey home. 44 Whistle, and I will come to 
you, my lad. But bear this in mind ; there was a wed- 
ding before that gallery scene. Go by the book ; other- 
wise I may not be your man." 

44 1 am not stage-manager," answered his friend, 
yawning. 44 It seems to me your tragedy has an under- 
plot — always a complication. But, speaking for the last 
time, Henri, what will you do when we get to Paris ? " 

44 What I did before I met you — go back to Kings- 
wood until the trumpets call." 

44 You sell your pen to him ? " 

44 In the morning. It shall be at your service every 
night. Or rather — I talk, you turn my babble to biting 
French. Set one of the comrades to patrol about me. 
Do it yourself. I will not be doubted, I tell you." 

44 We are all doubted ; suspicion is the order of the 
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day. Raspail doubts Blanqui ; Vermorel is not sure of 
Ferre ; some of our fools think that Rochefort attacks 
4 Madame Cesar ' to provoke a reaction." 

" What can I do to make them believe in me ? " said 
Henry, despairing. 

Vaillant, leaning forward, slapped htm on the knee. 
" Join the International up at Belleville. They are all 
proletarians, in or out of work. Some old hands, too— 
the vanquished of June, '48, you know ; convicts that 
have served their time, or, like one I came across, 
shown the police a clean pair of heels*' — looking at 
Guiron not unkindly. " Bah ! the lads shall read your 
dossier. I keep it ; that red right hand of yours is 
guarantee sufficient. Compared with you I am a raw 
recruit." 

Dangerous brewing for a proud stomach, this draught 
held out by Emile. But, though himself harmless as 
any dove, Vaillant's doctrine of liberty carried him on 
hawk's wings into fields where blood was to be spilt. 
Revolution he termed the People's War ; it hung up the 
police with their rules, justified every a stroke of hand " 
which would defeat or retaliate upon the u stroke of 
State," saw no harm in seizing a Bonaparte with just as 
short notice as he had given deputies and generals on 
that night of December, 1851 ; and, logically speaking, 
could be refuted more easily by cannon-balls than by ar- 
guments. Henry at once agreed to give the Interna- 
tional his true name, with every particular that might be 
asked. He was jubilant as never before. " Let them 
suspect, let them betray ; I am their hostage," he cried 
gaily. u Vaillant, my best friend, let Berth il Ion know." 

From the Orleans station he went, driving furiously, 
straight to the Avenue of the Champs Elysees ; entered 
without ringing, ran up the steps, found Randall and 
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Mrs. Kingswood in the salon, and cried almost wildly, 
44 Here I am j do with me what you please." 

Mr. Kingswood took him by the shoulders. " Why 
didn't you come before ? " 

In an access of coquetry Freda threw over him her 
trailing scarf. " I claim you under the Fugitive Slave 
Law." 

As he put up his hand, laughing, to get clear of the 
net, she marked something on it and started. " What, 
you wear a ring, M. Henri ? " She would not let go his 
fingers. 44 A beautiful old ring, I swear; French, 
doubtless with a motto inside. Take it off; let me 
see it." 

44 No ; it is an engaged ring," he answered, glad to 
provoke her. u Only one woman has a right to take it 
off; and she happens not to be here." 

44 He was always skittish, Randall," said the lady, with 
a bright glance at her husband. " You understand how 
to break in colts ; you will tame the youngster. Ah, 
Sylvia, come ; here is your runaway." 

Paler than he had known her, with eyes more pen- 
sive, the girl danced in, looked round, was in his arms 
next moment. 44 Naughty slave, where have you been ? " 
she prattled ; u at the world's end, is it not ? You 
promised to take me and Fernande; but you never 
did." 

44 Now I will, Mavourneen," he answered, devouring 
her with caresses; "I come back on purpose. The 
fairies sent me." 

44 And is that Fernande's ring ? " asked Freda, jealous. 

With triumphant double-dealing he replied, "No, 
Madame, it is another's." 

This most serviceable truth, better than a lie, made 
Guiron laugh to himself. He looked at Randall mean- 
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ingly. They left the salon, and when the study door 
was closed on them Henry executed his commission, as 
he had arranged with the Comtesse. 

u I found Madame de Montalais recovering. She de- 
sires you to know that in a few days she will be at home 
in the Rue de Grenelle. As my visit, under the circum- 
stances, was somewhat bold — and I had no time to con- 
sult her natural guardians, M. de Solis, or my friend the 
Vicomte — I think the least said soonest mended. Is 
there any reason why Mrs. Kingswood should be 
told ? " 

" None whatever," said Randall. " You know what 
a lively mind she has ; it makes sport of everything. 
But, excuse me, are you really engaged, Mr. Henry ? " 

" Not to be married," was the answer, with a shade 
of depression. u Never mind me, Mr. Kingswood. I 
have come to stay ; you will see whether I chase the 
thick air from this house which has fallen over it." 

He was as good as his word. The Celtic buoyancy, 
long kept down, sprang up like a fountain ; he became 
utterly French, full of play and charmingly in earnest, 
with a lightness, a masterdom, a confidence in his own 
powers such as to subdue the husband who had never 
quite understood him — and did not now — the wife, his 
open admirer, and, it would appear, Hiram Temple, 
speedily acquainted with his return. Hiram embraced 
him affectionately at their first meeting. u I was often 
reminded of you, dear friend," he said in his gentlest 
tones \ " a sudden pang, which warned me that you lay 
in some great peril. One evening, too, as I went into a 
dangerous quarter of this sinful city — I go about like 
Jonah, preaching repentance to those who will hear me — 
a man passed singularly resembling you. It was between 
dog and wolf, as the French say so prettily. I called, 
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but he did not turn round. I ran after him, and at an 
alley leading to the Rue des Beaux Arts he disappeared. 
Your double, I suppose, evoked by my constant remem- 
brance." 

44 It is only the dead who do not come back," an- 
swered Guiron, with a straight look at this witch-master. 
He recalled the incident distinctly. Temple had nearly 
laid his hand on the supposed phantom as they reached 
the lucky opening together. It was a race between them, 
but Henry got away. Now, when he quoted the prov- 
erb which Angelique had thrown in his teeth, he meant 
that Mr. Hiram should have fair warning. But he felt 
supremely confident. His engaged ring was a pledge 
of victory. 

No sooner had the Comtesse arrived in her Hotel and 
called on the Kings woods, who strained their eyes at an 
apparition so beautifully radiant, looking like the Fer- 
nande they had known on the eve of marriage, than 
Henry, on a brilliant afternoon, was mounting the stairs 
he had once before ascended to M. de Solis' apartment. 
Sending in his name he followed it immediately. The 
Abbe, who was writing at his desk, under the Madonna's 
golden gleam, looked round and sprang to his feet. 

44 You here, Monsieur ? What has brought you ? " 

44 Give me a chair this time, M. PAbbe. What 
brings me ? Say rather, who brings me ? Madame de 
Montalais, of course. You are aware that she has re- 
turned to her Hotel ? " 

44 Unhappy young man," said the priest ; 44 do you 
come to take back your promise? Are you still in- 
fatuated ? " 

44 1 could torment you, Monsieur Bernard, if I were 
mischievous," said his visitor, seating himself. u Con- 
sider that ring, which you have seen on another hand " 
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— showing the jewel. " No, I keep it on my finger. 
Shall I tell you who gave it me ? " 

The Abbe flashed a stern look at this bold foreigner. 
u If my cousin has been imprudent you will not be un- 
generous," he was beginning, when Guiron took him by 
the sleeve. 

u Neither is the case, M. l'Abbe. Sit down and listen 
to my story. Long or short, it will make us what we 
ought to be from this day, friends for her sake." 

u Is it a confession ? " asked M. de Solis, resuming 
his place. 

u No, it is rather an accusation," said his visitor. 
" Be tranquil, dear sir. How could I accuse Fernande ? 
You I might; for surely it was your duty to resist 
Hiram Temple." 

This point-blank discharge called up the blood into 
M. Bernard's cheeks. 

" Resist M. Temple ? " he cried ; " but I have always 
resisted that impostor. Had I not, Fernande would 
have suffered him to throw her into a trance ; she was 
already under his suggestion when I prevailed on her to 
abandon Paris for Vieux Courzon as the less of two 
evils. True, I never could get her to send away Mile. 
Angelique, who is an agent of Satan." 

"Well, she is sent away now. All that work of 
darkness is at an end. Thank me for it." 

"Ah ! " cried the Abbe, rising hastily and taking him 
with a rough grasp. "You will marry the Comtesse 
after all ? You wear an engagement ring ? " 

u Mistaken, my dear Abbe," said the other, releasing 
his coat. " Behold an engagement not to marry ! 
Why, man ! " continued his passionate yet amused visi- 
tor, " I mean to be in it when the Revolution comes, 
and would I leave your cousin a second time to be a 
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widow ? There is more than that behind ; but so much 
should satisfy you." 

" Who, in God's name, are you, then, young man of 
a thousand ? " exclaimed the Abbe. " Confide in me, 
my dear lad. Why should you take the sword when 
whoso does will perish by it ? Here is the spear of 
light," showing the pen which he had laid down. " It 
heals the wounds which that bayonet of you violent 
combatants has made — to so little purpose." 

" Don't talk to me about those things," said Henry, 
with a dogged resolution. " I must go my own way. 
You speak as a priest, a man of peace and conciliation. 
It is your duty. But enough ! I have rescued Fernande 
from her madness when you could do little or nothing. 
In a week, a month, I may be a corpse like Gaspard. 
Who is to watch over the Comtesse then, if you will 
not ? Sir, we must join our forces and fight this Temple 
at once. What do you know of the man ? " 

u Not much, but I can make inquiries," said the 
Abbe, who was now convinced that in this handsome, 
soldier-like youth before him a vein of the purest 
chivalry existed. M. de Solis had an immense experi- 
ence of life in its many forms, which did not breed 
cynicism or even sadness, though it included no small 
volume of tragic histories. One truth which he had 
learned was that love, in certain exceptional temperaments, 
is something more akin to the spirit than to the senses ; 
that it takes delight in unselfish services ; that it is capable 
of deeds so romantic as to appear, in the common ver- 
dict, insane. Though Guiron would not reveal his past 
the Abbe had faith in him for the future. 

" How can we break the link which binds Fernande 
to this ambiguous M. Temple ? " he asked at length. 
u Very strange tales circulate regarding him. He affects 
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to be, in some mysterious fashion, a Prince from the 
East. He mixes with Freemasons; he has a secret 
Order of his own. But my cousin will never forget 
his kind acts at Biskra. Can you think of a plan, 
Monsieur ? " 

" I have thought of one," said his visitor. And he 
unfolded it in outline. 

M. de Solis, who had listened attentively with an oc- 
casional smile, said when he was done speaking, " But if 
Temple is struck he will strike again. Have you weighed 
the risk to yourself ? " 

U I shall not strike him," was the reply. u In any 
case, if you, watching closely, approve of the influence 
I bring to bear on your cousin, my risk will not be hers. 
I care for nothing else." 

On this agreement the interview came to a happy 
term. 

u You will take my blessing," said the Abbe, as Henry 
rose to go. The young man knelt down for it. M. de 
Solis laid his hands on the bowed head and prayed a little 
while in silence. " I have asked St. Raphael, who brings 
home wanderers, to lead you this way once more," he 
said, dismissing Henry. "You shall not want for a 
welcome." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

TRIUMPH OF HERODIAS 

A hundred days, during which our self-devoted hero 
was king of his life. But as the Mexican youth who 
was doomed to sacrifice broke on each step of the fatal 
staircase an earthen flute, so Guiron every day shattered 
one of the bonds that would have secured his happiness. 
Darkly he felt that whenever Temple was brought to 
bay the hounds would turn and rend the huntsman. 
This exile had never put faith in his star. Well, he 
would be king, and the flutes of clay should sound their 
dying notes. Into them he sent his breath, his palpi- 
tating heart, as into some last adieu to love and this 
bright world. He hated no mortal now, not even the 
sorcerer. His affections overflowed on all sides, but 
with a grace and petulance, a point of irony which did 
not spare himself, and a sudden seriousness, perplexing 
to the observer, who, if at all keen, would have thought 
the young Irishman victim of a disease that lights up its 
funeral torches with amber and oil of roses. So, at 
times, Freda Kingswood let herself imagine. " Henry 
is very ill ; look at his flushed eyes and face," she said 
to Randall. But the argument she herself construed as 
justifying her open acts of idolatry, while the stricken 
youth wore his crown and dwelt in the shrine she had 
built for him. 

Whatever he saw of all this Henry made no answer- 
ing signal. He had ceased to dine at home. The 
evening, in all weathers, took him to Emile's den, or to 
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the meeting of ouvriers at Belleville, when he was not 
forced, as a reporter now much in vogue, to attend public 
gatherings, lectures, discussions, or theatres, where news 
might be netted. For the whole city had grown elec- 
trical ; every line in the journals was like a pistol-shot, 
and the skirmishing which goes before battle carried on 
these three months at a hand-gallop. Never had life 
been so intense. When he looked up there was the one 
lady in all France watching him with starlike eyes. 

Her champion, thus far a conqueror, might enter the 
lists gaily to break a fresh lance with the Black Knight. 

With Hiram Temple, that is to say. But Fernandas 
trust in this man was part of her religion ; nothing 
could shake it. She had dismissed Angelique who came 
no more in Henry's way. What was the Colombe 
doing ? Mischief, undoubtedly, beyond his ken. No 
matter ; it would be impossible for even her astuteness 
to find out the plan on which he was now carefully pro- 
ceeding — a design somewhat grotesque, not in itself 
likely to hurt the false prophet half as much as he de- 
served, but pretty well assured of success. How long 
would it take ? That was the question with a tottering 
Empire. 

And to-night had been fixed for a ball in costume, 
characters from the history of France, at the Tuileries, 
in the great Hall of the Marshals. Our Mexican was 
breaking his last flute on the steps, above which stood 
priests with knives of sacred flint, and a phantasmal sun 
seemed to glare as through red fog. Outside, in those 
vast squares and gardens, day was yet shining; the 
river ran with colours left over from a sky which would 
not darken. But within the Palace, along wide stair- 
cases, on the painted walls, hanging down from the 
gilded roofs, were lights shedding their magnificence 
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prodigally on a moving world summoned up from old 
corrupt ages, to amuse the languid present. France, 
like a toothless witch recalling her young follies, passions, 
and caprices, when she danced the Sabbat with Beelze- 
bub, would have them out of their graves once more, 
tricked in all their finery, to skip and twirl and play their 
tricks before her, with no Death to point the moral. 
Whatever else, not a syllable of moralising ! In great 
scarlet letters the prophetic eye would have seen, over 
solemn entrances dedicating a nation's history, as at the 
door of a cabaret in the suburbs, " Ici, on danse." It 
was the triumph of Herodias, her last and most symbolic. 

Few pages of Parisian journalism were more brilliant 
or fantastically true than those which appeared twenty- 
four hours later, signed with E mile's war-name, but 
dashed off in great strokes by Guiron, picturing to every 
one that would spend two sous this Dance of Death. 
How came they in to see it ? Easily enough. They 
had friends inside the Tuileries among its army of house- 
slaves, and could slip in without observation. Disguised 
in the Imperial livery, if they came and went at the right 
moment they would be lost in the crowd of these hur- 
rying ministers. All they had to do was to keep dis- 
creetly in the background, mouth shut and eyes open. 
Thus they took note of a festival, the last of its kind 
which these walls were ever to witness, and made it the 
text of a sermon on " equal rights and equal enjoy- 
ments," which they figured as taking place in Rome, as 
a u Feast under Nero." 

Ghosts, all ghosts, these glittering troops which 
thronged the stairs of honour, overflowed the corridors 
and galleries, pressed upon the ranked grenadiers, be- 
tween whose lines they went up, and formed into figures 
of the dance, while from gilded heights looked down 
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upon them the dead Marshals, wondering to see their 
counterfeits below. Half the pictures of Versailles had 
come alive again to-night, in lustrous tints which imi- 
tated armour, in satins and brocades, in feathers and dia- 
monds, a scintillating, never still, movement of colours, 
shot through with living beauty. Soldiers, admirals, car- 
dinals — princes of the Court or the Church — elbowed one 
another from the age of Henry II to the States-General 
of 1789. But it was the triumph of Herodias, and she 
came in her multitude of dancing ladies, from Diane de 
Poitiers to the Duchesses of the Fronde, with La Val- 
liere as a Carmelite nun leading in the mistresses of le 
Roi Soleil, and after them the Regent's wicked, beautiful 
daughters, and in a shining train the Chateauroux, the 
Pompadour, the Du Barry, behind the last of whom 
strode a figure in silk stockings and Court dress, her page 
of honour, Sanson the headsman. 

Queens were not wanting to the rich procession. 
Catherine de Medici, who built this Palace of the gods, 
was there ; and Marie, wife of Henry IV, with her 
enormous hoop ; and Henrietta Maria, widow of the be- 
headed Charles I ; and Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
who murdered Monaldeschi at Fontainebleau ; and 
Mary Stuart not far from Marie Antoinette, a most 
tragic group. But perhaps more terrible were the ghosts 
in divers raiment that came round Catherine de Medici 
— her three unhappy sons, the last of the Valois' line; 
the Guises by the side of Coligny ; slayers and slain 
during the Bartholomew massacre and in the wars of the 
League. From them as they moved there seemed to 
breathe an air of Tophet and the grave ; most deadly 
when the music called, and they entered on their steps 
and exchanged courtesies, keeping time in the minuet 
which was their raison d'etre. The jewels glanced, the 
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plumes nodded, the skirts flew round gracefully. It 
needed only that the neighbouring bell of St. Germain 
de l'Auxerrois should sound the tocsin to bring up the 
scene of massacre which had slept for three hundred 
years. Fancy, in spectators like Emile, could hear the 
cries, the death-struggles, could scent the blood spilt on 
stony streets outside, and watch how it steamed up into 
this house of slaughter, darkening the royal group. But 
still they bowed, and smiled on one another, and danced 
in tune. 

u No ghosts after '89," whispered Henry in his 
friend's ear, as the entertainment seemed complete. 

u They are always on the spot," answered Vaillant. 
u The Convention sat under this cupola. Whom are 
you spying out among those women ? " For his com- 
panion had suddenly darted out of the embrasure in 
which they were standing. He came back almost im- 
mediately. 

u She will pass by us ; it is Madame Freda," replied 
Henry. u I doubted if she would be here." 

Yes, Mrs. Kingswood, in a close-fitting habit, the 
Diana of the chase, feathers adorning a coquettish fawn- 
coloured hat, a diamond star on her breast. She looked 
superb as Mademoiselle de Montpensier, heroine of the 
Fronde, who had turned against Louis XIV the guns of 
his own Bastille. This animated lesson to another 
Louis who called himself Napoleon was her excuse for 
coming, though Randall fretted and would not accept the 
Emperor's civilities. Since the plebiscite in May recon- 
ciliation was the watchword. If Liberals would fall 
down and worship, all the glory of such spectacles as 
this would be given to them. But Kingswood was no 
time-server. His wife, who had been presented at the 
Tuileries when they were first married, did not share his 
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views and found a way to amuse herself at the expense 
of all concerned. She would enjoy her costume of the 
sporting princess ; those who had sharp eyes might give 
it a meaning. It was admired by every one ; what more 
could she want ? 

Freda was leaning on the arm of a strange apparition, 
who paused with her in front of the two disguised re- 
porters. This man, wearing snowy locks and a beard 
which fell to his girdle, was arrayed in a purple vesture, 
fastened by gold cords, embroidered on sleeves and hem 
with cabalistic figures. The lady called him Nostra- 
damus ; and he had, in fact, entered with the group of 
Catherine de Medici, to whom that dubious person 
served as an astrologer and soothsayer. The pair talked 
a little in English. Guiron caught his own name ; but 
in the general buzz of conversation, overpowered ever 
and anon by the dance-music, he could learn nothing 
more. Nostradamus appeared to be making a request, 
which the Grand Mademoiselle declined with mockery. 
They were both slightly heated, and Temple, when he 
turned his face from the fair huntress, displayed no small 
resentment, never dreaming that an enemy had found 
him. What could he be plotting now ? 

Attention was drawn from this interesting couple, 
who passed on slowly towards the stairs, by an arrival 
which produced all along the line murmurs of welcome 
or curiosity. The gods had come down. Wearing a 
field-marshal's uniform, the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and other stars from his constellation on a 
shrunken breast, the Emperor advanced, stooping some- 
what, very pale, with a melancholy smile and dreamy 
eyes. The goddess, with such a Jove at her side, was 
amazingly beautiful. She had chosen to impersonate 
Anne of Austria, whom she did not resemble ; but the 
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dark lace over white satin, and the gold-spangled tresses, 
made of that stately form a vision which left nothing to 
desire. Well might she be the mother of a Louis XIV. 
Yet this frail and rather sullen lad who came in with her 
seemed most unlike to the Great King. For some rea- 
son, which the dancers could not make out to their satis- 
faction, the Prince had assumed no royal costume ; he 
appeared as Cinq Mars, the unhappy favourite of Louis 
XIII, executed at twenty-two by order of Richelieu. 
He wore the wide haut-de-chausses, the ribands and 
large collar and boots turned down, in which Cinq Mars 
may still be seen, as painted by Lenain. Only one 
woman, who was not present that evening, knew why 
the Prince had put on this singular disguise. But 
Vaillant gave utterance to the thoughts of many when 
he observed to Guiron, " It is clear who acts the part of 
Louis XIII to-night. Poor old Badinguet ! " 

This was the lad's reason : he had refused his military 
uniform, otherwise of strict etiquette, to revenge him- 
self on his father — who had treated him unjustly — and 
on Marshal Leboeuf, who was the cause of it. Among 
the Prince's toys were some two thousand models of 
French soldiers, designed by Fremiet, coloured to repre- 
sent the various grades of cavalry and infantry. One 
day Louis, who was forbidden to touch these mannikins, 
took them secretly out of their case, set them in order, 
and was happy playing with them, when suddenly the 
door opened, a heavy foot was heard, and the Marshal, 
stumbling over the miniature French army, broke it all 
to pieces. By and by the Emperor came in ; he charged 
his lad with destroying the costly models in a fit of rage, 
and, as Louis made no apology, deprived him of military 
honours. The Prince took his disgrace like a man. 
But to-night, had his cousin Mathilde been there, he 
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would have told her what he meant by advertising him- 
self as the rebellious Cinq Mars, while his mother wore 
the splendours of Anne of Austria. For Mathilde alone 
knew the true story. Leboeuf, at this very hour, was 
preparing the disasters which would ruin the Empire and 
light up the Tuileries before a year was out. He had 
been warned by a child's playthings ; but here he was, 
strutting and crowing among the Marshals of France. 
And the masquerade was dancing its final set to the 
music of " La Belle Helene." 

" Enough, let us go," said Guiron. He and his friend 
withdrew to the servants' quarters, doffed their liveries, 
and came out on the Carrousel, their ears tingling with 
light melodies, their sense confused with hours of a gor- 
geous spectacle. As they were passing into the Rue de 
Rivoli they almost ran into the arms of a man who was 
hastening from the opposite direction. Lights innumer- 
able glittered around — from the Palace, the streets, the 
carriages crossing one another. For the moment it was 
impossible to advance. Henry gave a side look at the 
stranger, who held him by the arm. u Good Heavens ! 
it is Krasinski," he cried. " How come you here ? " 

u My name is not what you say," replied the other 
instantly ; " can't you hold your tongue ? I am here on 
business." 

" I shall not let you go, be your name what it will," 
returned the young man, who at once resolved on an ex- 
planation. U I will wait also. And you, Emile," he 
continued, u don't go. We shall have to work double 
tides, but I want you by me." 

Krasinski made no objection. He pushed his way 
into the Carrousel, followed by the two companions, and 
after some trouble reached the carriage into which Mr. 
Temple was to step a few moments later. When Nos- 
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tradamus appeared he found the men expecting him. 
He could not hide his astonishment. 

u What has brought you here ? " he said in a sharp 
tone to the Polack. u Who sent you ? " 

u That sent me," replied the other* no less doggedly. 
" These fellows met me as I came to you." 

He thrust a morsel of paper into Temple's hand, 
whxh the astrologer read over twice, his features paling 
as he did so, by the light of the carriage-lamps. In 
very good French these words were written : u Mon- 
sieur, — Your house at Neuilly has this night been 
searched by the police. Whether they have found 
compromising documents it is for you to say. But you 
are advised to quit Paris before a worse thing happens to 
you." 

The note had been sealed. u You did not read 
this ? " he inquired of Krasinski, who shook his head. 
Without another word Temple shouted to his coachman 
" Home ! " and his carriage was struggling to make its 
way out. The Pole would have followed, but Guiron, 
who had watched all silently, said to him, u You must 
come with us. We have many things to talk over. 
Emile, take his other arm." 



CHAPTER XXX 

CHECK AND COUNTER-CHECK 

A new day was dawning when these three found 
themselves in Vaillant's garret of the Rue St. Severin, 
which the Pole examined with a look of satisfaction. 

u You have not joined the capitalists, my good com- 
rades," he said, throwing himself on the hard couch. 
u Now what am I to be tried for ? " 

Stanislaus Krasinski, son of a land-agent, far-away 
cousin of the celebrated poet whose Conservative views 
he abhorred, was tall, fair, and good-looking, with a 
certain coldness of expression which hid the most un- 
governable feelings. At first sight every one liked 
him ; at second a doubt crept into the mind. He 
wore his hair and his coat too long ; if not an artist, 
he seemed a Bohemian, outside the common pale. 
And this was true. But the shameful wrongs which 
had made him at war with society he may plead by 
and by, when he is most in want of justification. The 
present meeting did not alarm him, to judge by his 
tranquil mien. 

" If you have the printer's devil at your heels, don't 
mind me," he continued, seeing Emile dart to his 
writing materials. " I am in no hurry." He spoke 
good French, better English, and ran the one into the 
other. 

u Begin, Vaillant," cried his friend ; u we can manage 
to talk while you scribble. Read it out, and I will com- 



ment." 
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What a furious, broken, and strange scene followed 
as the journalist improvised, Henry, so to speak, flinging 
his brush at the picture every two minutes, while Kra- 
sinski, applauding the one, replied to the other in vehe- 
ment asides ! It was a thunder-storm which cleared the 
air. 

" Give you up to the police ? " he cried ; u no, I did 
not. What cur did you take me for ? I and you fell 
out; shall again, I dare say. You seem fated to live 
with aristos. But let me make a clean breast. It was 
through me that Scotland Yard got on your scent. I 
allow so much." 

u You don't call that betrayal ? " said Henry, spring- 
ing at him. 

u Sit down, man," he replied coolly. "No, and 
reason good. When you were hunted from London by 
a telegram, guess who sent it — I mean the New York 



one. 



Henry retorted, biting his lips viciously, u How should 
I know ? An informer, of course." 

u Ay, my lad. It was Cosgrove's brother. You start ; 
you never knew that he had a brother. Well, I am not 
the man to blame him. Blood-revenge is sweet. What 
he did I would do, the chance given. This Tom Cos- 
grove, Major in the British army, took to hunting you 
down ; became a regular spy ; joined all of our societies 
he could get into, and found out where you were. He 
was foiled; we needn't say how — as clever a dodge as 
was ever played — and you ducked under. What does 
Cosgrove do next ? He rushes back to London, gets 
deep in with your friends — perfect make-up, brogue, 
Fenian talk, all out — and so comes across me. I hated 
you then." 

" Now, too, I suppose," said Guiron carelessly. 



u 
u 



u 
u 
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" Emile, don't forget that bad queens and worse' women 
made the charm of last night. Furies and Phrynes— 
there's alliteration for you." 

" Hate you now ? " repeated Krasinski. u I am not 
sure. Angelique says you are amiable." 

Who is Angelique ? " asked the other, astounded. 
My niece. I came over here to find her. Clue 
was given by that actress's woman we went to call upon 
when I nearly killed those two French people. Yes, the 
girl tells me you can be everything that's pleasant, when 
you like ; but I never doubted it." 

And so you set Cosgrove after me ? " 
Wrong again. The fellow was as honey and butter 
—couldn't be resisted. He took me in. I fancied you 
were an old pal of his. We talked a bit, just enough to 
put him on the track, as I found later. Not knowing 
your new name — luckily — I could not mention it. There 
is my confession. Do you and this ready writer mean to 
strangle me up here ? " « 

After searching with eyes of fire the open countenance 
which Stanislaus presented, Guiron took his hand. " You 
have no caution, but just as much malice," he said to the 
Pole. u Let us be friends." 

" Never more willing," answered the other, returning 
his grasp ; " but I want to finish. Cosgrove stirred up 
the London police; have they raised the bloodhounds 
over here ? " 

u Not to my knowledge. Besides, would Isidore, 
especially since the plebiscite, give up a refugee that 
could plead political motives ? " 

"Then, if Cosgrove finds you behind that hedge, he 
will have to shoot you himself." 

" Let him shoot. But, look here, Krasinski — or what 
is your name now ? " 
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"For the present — Kaweski. Well, what is your 
question ? " 

u How do you judge of Mr. Temple ? " asked Guiron, 
in level tones. 

" He is your friend, I can tell you, and no mistake. 
Judge of him ? Why, the man has behaved well to that 
poor girl. He took my coming as the most natural 
thing in the world. And he has put me in charge of 
the big house on the Quai Voltaire. How can I help 
liking him ? " 

u You gave him my history, of course, as you did to 
Cosgrove ? " 

"What a touchy fellow you are! To Cosgrove I 
dropped nothing except the direction of some people you 
lived with. I was a fool ? All right, I won't any more. 
But Temple ! — why, he thinks you a hero, a man of 
genius ; when I hinted at your reasons for living abroad 
I saw tears in his eyes." 

4 Emile, who had been driving his pen madly, broke 
into violent laughter. Henry had taught him a little 
English and he caught the last words. " Monsieur," 
he said, when the fit was past, " I congratulate you on 
being the model of a conspirator. You trust everybody 
but the police." 

Krasinski was flaring up. " What harm has Temple 
done to you, Monsieur ? " 

" To me, none at all. But ugly rumours float about. 
What if he should be in the service of M. Lagrange, 
the head of the secret police ? " 

"More likely the opposite," said Stanislaus. "I 
know not the contents of that letter which so disturbed 
him ; it was brought to me with recommendation to de- 
liver it instantly. But I have my suspicions." 

No, he would not disclose them. And he must go ; 
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his head was swimming for want of sleep. Were they 
all good friends ? Au revoir ! 

When he was well out of the house Emile, clapping 
Guiron on the shoulder, exclaimed — 

" Old man, that blow was struck not a minute too 
soon. Do you risk a return to the Kingswoods now 
you have heard this idiot ? " 

" Temple cannot suspect me of setting the police on 
him. How furiously the man fled last night ! Where 
is he now, think you ? " 

" If a coward, still in Paris. The strong man respects 
danger, and gives it a wide berth. Now you lie down 
for an hour, while I carry this prose to the journal. I 
will see Rigault, find out what was done at Neuilly to 
alarm the Grand Master of the Tyrians, and bring you 
word." 

Vaillant went off. He was away several hours, and 
came back looking serious, though with an irresistible 
light in his eyes. 

"Henri, wake up!" he cried, giving his friend a 
rough shake. " What do you suppose that demon of a 
Raoul has done ? Thunder, how good a farce ! " 

"Acted the police himself?" said Guiron, sitting up 
and rubbing his eyes. 

" Better, a thousand times better ! He has sent in 
Lagrange, the genuine ferret ; got the police to act on 
his motion. The scoundrel ! " 

" The informer ! " cried our Irishman, leaping to his 
feet. " What a villainous piece of work ! We have 
put the authorities on Temple's heels when we intended 
only to frighten him out of the country." 

" And why not ? I believe he is a spy, Prussian or 
Russian, it matters little. Our good Pietri does not 
love any spies but his own. We shall soon hear if 
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Temple gets notice to decamp. Should Lagrange retire 
from the business, Rigault will be delighted to succeed 
him." 

This prophecy, a bold shot of Emile's, came true the 
March following. 

" Meanwhile I return to my duties at the Grand 
Mademoiselle's," concluded Guiron, rising to go. 

Did you admire her riding-habit ? " 

She is a dangerous woman," said Emile. "Were 
you not infatuated elsewhere she would bring you down, 
that Diana of the Elysian Fields. She is in love with 
you, Henri." 

" With herself, I think," replied his friend on the stairs. 

Four days passed. Court and city had not done 
laughing or showing fierce teeth over the picture of that 
Neronian feast, when Mr. Temple sought an interview 
with Randall Kingswood-in his study after dinner, about 
eleven in the evening. 

Very unlike himself the prophet appeared. His 
proud looks were downcast ; the distance at which he 
kept others seemed no longer a magic circle; even 
his voice, formerly so sure and calm, betrayed the 
agitation that in these few days had made him ten 
years older. 

He was leaving Paris, he said. But the reason which 
he gave did not sound plausible. His communities in 
other lands required attention; differences had sprung 
up among the disciples ; in short, go he must. That 
this very day an official had called on him in the Quai 
Voltaire, bearing a sealed document, which, when 
opened, proved to be an order from the Prefect of Police, 
countersigned by the Minister of the Interior, requiring 
him to leave Paris in twenty-four hours, and France in 
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forty-eight, he did not tell Mr. Kings wood or any one 
else. Yet it was known already to the lynx-eyed Raoul 
Rigault; it would be carried to Vaillant before this 
interview was ended. The police, whatever they found 
in the Tyrian Lodge at Neuilly, had made up their 
minds that a suspicious foreigner should be sent on his 
travels. Temple's invitation to the Tuileries was a trap 
in which Nostradamus had been caught, leaving his 
house undefended. So much he recognised when too 
late. But there remained a peril to guard against, a post 
of advantage he might recover. 

" I cannot leave this house and my dear friends," he 
said, attempting the great style once more, u until I 
have lifted a veil which conceals — shall I say guilt or 
misfortune ? " 

" Associated with whom ? " asked Mr. Kingswood, 
from whose features the blood seemed to fade out, 
leaving him pale. 

"With the young man who calls himself Henry 
Guiron." 

"Is that not his name ? " 

" No ; you will read it there," answered Mr. Temple, 
handing him an English Hue and Cry of not very recent 
date, in which the person was described who had shot 
Mr. Cosgrovc, and a reward offered for his delivery to 
justice.' Krasinski had brought a copy with him; it 
now became useful. 

Following up the legal attack, Temple told all he had 
learned from his conversations with Stanislaus. " I make 
no secret of it," he subjoined, " in this room, because I 
know you will not denounce your unfortunate secretary." 

"No, I shall not denounce him," said Mr. Kings- 
wood, sighing. "Am I a dog that I should do this 
thing ? He saved Freda's life." 
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" Ah, I am sorry. You look amazed, my dear Ran- 
dall ; but understand me. This sort of obligation breeds 
difiiculties." 

There was a little skirmishing here of the Iago and 
Othello description, covert hints on one side, ineffectual 
wrestlings with a possible doubt on the other. " You 
believe M. Henri too susceptible ? " said the husband, 
smoothing his forehead wearily. 

" How shall a young man not be ? Mrs. Kingswood 
has shown him such undeviating kindness." 

" More than was prudent, you would say ? " 

" My dearest sir, I say nothing. But consider, act, as 
you would in another man's case. M. Henri — call him 
so, lest the police should overhear — is very youthful, 
certainly handsome, and even to an old stager like me, 
attractive. All this means — what can it mean for him 
but to be inflammable ? " 

u And for — suppose a flame, it burns if you touch it," 
said Kingswood, agonising. 

" Only the careless. I speak, of course, on the young 
man's behalf to one who has been his constant bene- 
factor. Well — as I do so for the last time — I scarcely 
know whether I am wise in adding this second scrap of 
paper to the first. Here is a cough draft, not a letter, it 
seems to me, which was picked up, in M. de Bouchesne's 
handwriting. It is addressed, you perceive, to his friend 
your secretary." 

" Ought I to read it ? " said the unhappy man, hesi- 
tating. 

" Better, perhaps, if you do. Consider it a jesting 
word, no more; but I leave it with you." 

Randall could not bear this chafing wound. He 
glanced hastily over the letter, which was signed, but 
had a postscript, intimating doubt whether it should be 
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forwarded. Roger, between jest and earnest, as his 
manner was, counselled Henry Guiron to restrain the 
chivalrous spirit in which he served a great lady. And, 
without more definite allusion to Freda, he ran on at 
score, handling the old theme, u Souvent femme vane." 
But his accent swelled into passion or sharpened into 
satire, with a significant bitterness towards the end, as 
though Guiron and he might one day be rivals. Kings- 
wood let the paper fall. 

" Who found this, and where ? " he demanded icily. 

" Where I cannot say. Mile. Angcliquc brought it 
to me. I can silence her." 

" As you please. Take it back to the girl. I am not 
concerned with it. Will you say good-bye to Mrs. 
Kingswood now ? " 

" My train waits. Make my apologies and allow me 
to slip out. This painful meeting has been too much 
for me." 

When he was gone, Randall stood looking out upon 
the quiet Avenue a long while. One thought filled his 
mind, poisoning it slowly. "This Temple had the 
deepest respect for my wife ; now he will not touch her 
hand. What has happened to her ? " 






CHAPTER XXXI 



Rousseau's island 



Jealousy in a reserved nature like Randall Kings- 
wood's was almost an instinct, yet he had never given 
way to it. For he was an ardent disciple of freedom 
and practised what he preached. But this blow stag- 
gered the wise man. He spent nights without sleep, 
days in silent torture ; he grew yellow as a guinea, said 
Sylvia, who, climbing about her father, wanted to know 
the why and wherefore. His headaches and sudden 
fatigues irritated Freda, herself in no angelic frame since 
the prophet had taken wing, leaving neither farewell nor 
direction. She sought news in the Quai Voltaire ; the 
Colombe, slightly more insolent than of old, had none 
to give her. She cross-questioned Madame de Mon- 
talais. Here the result was even mortifying. Fernande 
told her simply, u Yes, I have had letters from our good 
friend ; but he begs me not to show them, and his ad- 
dress changes frequently. Shall I enclose a message to 
him ? " 

With a haughty movement Freda declined. What 

did Hiram Temple (he was no longer the Prince) wish 

to convey by discarding her in this manner? She had 

once been first among his chosen ; memory whispered 

of certain hours when she could have idolised the master 

who held command over living and dead ; perhaps she 

had gone too far. He was fickle, not to say ungrateful. 

Her purse had long been at his service ; and, though he 

never asked, she had given lavishly. This, however, 
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did not trouble her much -, like a true American sbe 
cared little for money in itself; but she revelled in tbe 
homage of illustrious men, and Mr. Temple's defection 
sent the blood to her cheeks. That he should prefer 
Madame de Montalais excited frantic outbursts in solilo- 
quy, while it led to reprisals of a kind which Hiram 
could scarcely have foreseen, or he would have acted 
with caution instead of showing his contempt for the 
wife by a studied silence. 

More and more Freda bent her looks on M. Henri, 
unaware that Randall watched them in a white heat and 
was jealous with an impartiality which would have 
seemed to her dreadful. She had always cultivated men- 
friends ; her heart was not exactly under control, but 
hitherto it had not run away with her ; and Guiron, de- 
voted but elusive, stirred this Dian up to the chase. 
Where did he spend his evenings? He was forever 
taking leave of absence ; sometimes, she knew, he called 
on Fernande in her Hotel. Mrs. Kingswood began to 
fly her shafts of wit and irony all round him ; but she 
could not help some deeper feelings of vexation which 
escaped her unconsciously in words more tremulous than 
sportive. "There is much that is inflammable here," 
said the observant and unhappy Randall. 

Time was beating now on the great bell. " L'annee 
Terrible " had arrived. War, full-armed, sprang over 
the Rhine; Paris rang with La Marseillaise, chanted 
from the imperiale of omnibuses, on the Boulevards, by 
enormous crowds, in the Bourse itself by cosmopolitan 
money-changers; shopkeepers were drilling, street ur- 
chins playing at soldiers; the march to Berlin was prac- 
tised by thousands who had never gone farther than 
Nogent sur Marne. Vaillant's comrades, carrying a 
white flag inscribed, u Vive la Paix ! " had been driven 
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off the streets with stones and curses. For eighteen 
days the war was popular. Then came news of Worth, 
Weissenburg, Forbach. To the Paris Deputies it was 
suddenly clear that Napoleon would never return. They 
consulted, laid uncertain fingers on a dozen plans at 
once ; and were not ready. Was any one ? 

While shell and bayonet were slaying their thousands 
in the awful week of Gravelotte, our domestic tragedy 
hastened on to its crisis. Randall, one evening, held 
two separate interviews with his wife and his secretary, 
of which the purpose was identical. To Guiron he ex- 
plained, in a voice which seemed frozen, that the Depu- 
ties had been casting about for a man of character 
whom they might despatch to Geneva, where certain 
chiefs of the International were then assembling. It 
was important that when the Empire fell the two wings 
of the Revolution should not fire into one another. 
Would Henry accept the charge, not as from the Depu- 
ties immediately, but from Mr. Kingswood? "Yes," 
was the instant reply, subject to needful caution, which 
could be taken on the morrow. " Thank you," said his 
master drily, " then all is settled. You would start on 
the day following. And," he continued, his eyes seek- 
ing the ground, " as my presence, later, may be required 
by these delegates, I will ask you to accompany Mrs. 
Kingswood, who goes to Geneva at the same time."^ 

Henry looked at him for a moment, then thought he 
understood. " You are expecting Paris to stand a siege, 
and you take the opportunity of getting Mrs. Kingswood 
away. To be sure. But how about Sylvia ? " 

44 Sylvia is too delicate for travel," said Randall hastily ; 
44 at all events, she will go with me when I leave Paris. 
I must now break the news to my wife. On Wednes- 
day morning, then, you start." 
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Next day was a busy one for the secretary. He saw 
Vaillant, who shrugged his shoulders incredulously. 
"They want us to pull their triumphal car," he 
said, u but you had better go. Keep in touch with us 
here. We shall have some sort of a republic before a 
month is out. If I am in prison take your orders from 
Rigault. You don't love that Gavroche. Nor I pas- 
sionately ; but he has got rid of your Temple for you." 

" And daubed me with the slush of an informer. I 
owe him more kicks than thanks. But whoever whistles 
in your name, Emile, I answer, To our next meeting ! " 

From Vaillant's lodging he went swiftly to the Rue 
de Grenelle, early as it was, demanded the Comtesse, 
and made his way into the salon. She came at once. 
He told her of the impending journey. 

"The Kingswoods are leaving France," she said, 
when he paused. " It is pardonable in foreigners. But 
why should you go with them, Henri ? " 

"I will come back," he answered, "do not take 
alarm. If I obey M. Kings wood it is because I ought. 
There is work for me at Geneva." 

" Do you appeal to the ring ? " she inquired, cheerful, 
but nerving herself for the sacrifice. They were both 
excited, yet far from unhappy. 

" Not yet. I keep it for the decisive moment. Only 
this, Madame. I give you a promise and I exact one." 

" Well ? " she said resolutely, when he seemed unable 
to speak. 

" First, expect me in Paris, whatever happens. And 
unchanged — the same that you saw at Vieux Courzon — 
Gaspard's brother, whom you see now." 

"Nothing shall shake my faith in you, I swear it, 
Henri," said the lady, clasping his hand. 

He held her still, while continuing, " Moreover, you 
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will take no steps, you will not see M. Temple or any 
one from him, except with permission of the Abbe de 
Solis." 

" How glad you make me ! " she exclaimed. u Ber- 
nard deserves your confidence and mine, though I did 
not treat him kindly last year. I promise willingly. 
Let me tell you, mon ami, that M. Temple writes; 
more I will not say, except that his letters do not please 
me. Certainly, should he come here, I will send for 
Bernard and take his advice." 

There was no time, no need for delay. The new 
spirit which had awakened in Fernande gave her courage, 
as in the years when she would have followed Gaspard 
to Mexican battle-fields. In a brief moment they parted, 
each secure of the other. " Now for De Solis," thought 
Guiron, as he sprang into a fiacre. " Temple, you are 
a beaten hound." 

The Abbe was at home. He received his young 
friend warmly. " So the magician has vanished," were 
his first words. " You are a wonderful strategist. 
What is in the wind now ? " 

" I am off to Geneva ; the sorcerer, in this break up 
of all things, may find his way hither again. Will you 
protect your cousin ? She has promised me to obey 
you." 

a Her promise to you, Monsieur, will be kept. I take 
the charge. Go, but is this the last of our acquaint- 
ance ? You feel no duties towards France ? " 

"I would die for France," exclaimed the fervent 
Celt; "after my own country it is the one I adore. 
Do I say c after ' ? But often it appears to me that we 
are the same people." 

M. de Solis took both his hands. "Ah, you dear con- 
spirator, why go so far as Geneva? I read the journals; 
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I know what names attract you. They will do what 
they never intended. The Republic is at the doors ; but 
they make ready for battle. Stay with us ; help to calm 
the effervescence which is gaining our unruly populace. 
You can do much ; I go about in Belleville and I hear 
what they say of the young Spaniard, as they call you. 
Do not desert them." 

" I have said that I would come back, and I will. 
Take it as a solemn oath, M. l'Abbe. But perhaps I 
can do a service to Belleville where I am going ; such is 
my hope, otherwise I would not stir." 

Yes, the golden clouds which floated round 1848, be- 
fore the shameful days of June, were glorious on the 
horizon once more, presaging a ' Republic of all the 
energies and all the industries. "From each according 
to his capacity, to each according to his needs." What 
alliance could surpass that in which the muscles of the 
working man directed by the brains of the true middle 
class combined to make a new France when the invader 
should have departed? These bright dreams lit up 
Guiron's thoughts and shone in his eyes, on Wednesday 
morning, as the train left the Place Mazas. Mr. 
Kingswood had not come to see the travellers off. His 
last injunctions to the secretary were contained in sev- 
eral sealed packets, dated and lettered, which now lay in 
Henry's trunk. Freda, hating war and politics equally, 
looked forward to the long tete-a-tete she should enjoy 
with so agreeable a companion until Randall joined 
them ; but he had not fixed a day, and he might be de- 
tained indefinitely. So much the better, she liked this 
untrammelled existence. 

Ay, to be sure, the movement, sunshine, excited air, 
as though responding to shocks of battle in the Vosges, 
gave Henry that sense of life being a drama which 
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trebled his vivacity. This commission to Geneva was 
like a charge to the front. He had never been gayer. 
The journey passed in happy moments for them both. 
Freda, not for the first time, took this high exhilaration 
as a tribute to her own qualities ; but any other woman, 
under the circumstances, would have found the romantic 
youth just as attentive and no less entertaining. His 
heart was in the Rue de Grenelle ; the enthusiasm which 
gilded common incidents and lent a fervour to monosyl- 
lables, had no concern with love ; it was the conscript's 
intoxication as he marches to battle singing. 

So deep and large, indeed, that Guiron had no eyes 
for the little white city of Rousseau ; he felt the marvel- 
lous blue of its spreading Lake, the rosy snows of its 
divine mountain-ranges, only as a drop-scene surpass- 
ingly beautiful which will rise before long and let the 
play begin. Lodging on separate floors in the same 
Hotel, which looked out over the waters to Mont Blanc, 
Randall's wife and secretary met only at dinner, and, as 
the weather continued superb, an hour was spent in 
boating when Guiron's correspondence allowed of it. 
Mr. Kingswood gave no sign that he was coming. The 
noise of war filled all conversations except Freda's, who 
went her own way, read verse to her friend when he 
was tired, and sketched or botanised, wondering secretly 
what difference it would make if Randall never came. 
She thought, but would not permit herself to say it, that 
her love for Sylvia's father was dead. Not murdered 
but defunct, a thing that had been long ago. "Well, I 
can't live in my past," was her concluding reflection. 
And she smiled. 

Mrs. Kingswood never read letters at breakfast. She 
would take them with her into the Jardin Anglais and 
glance over their contents, walking up and down where 
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she could see the white sails and moving craft upon tbe 
sunlit waves. Sylvia wrote every day ; the child could 
only form big lines, and her missives were short as a 
bird's trill; but she mentioned papa's illness; and his 
official communications to Guiron might excuse a silence 
towards herself which seemed curious. Imagine her 
feelings when she read what follows, dated from their 
house in the Champs Elysees : 

" My dear Freda," this remarkable letter began, tt I 
do not propose to join you in Switzerland. The occa- 
sion of your journey, which the coming siege of Paris 
will sufficiently explain to the world, gives me an oppor- 
tunity of laying before you some reflections not so easily 
conveyed in your presence. After much thought (and I 
would say painful thought, but what is that to the pur- 
pose ?) I feel convinced that you do not now feel towards 
me the affection which alone prompted, as alone it could 
justify, our marriage. I make no doubt that you will 
agree. Do not dream that I accuse you of anything be- 
yond what I write here. You know me too well to sup- 
pose it. But as consent makes wedlock, so the want of 
love breaks it ; and our marriage is at an end. 

u Should you wish to have this formally declared in 
court, as we were married in the United States, the ar- 
rangement would present no serious difficulty. But pray 
spare me explanations. I have only to add that Sylvia 
stays with me ; and that our lawyers will transact all 
necessary business. 

u Randall Kingswood." 

There was a postscript. " Ask Mr. Guiron to open 
in your presence the packet lettered S.Y. which I en- 
trusted to him." 

Three times did the miserable Freda spell out this 
document before she had taken in what it signified. 
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Her eyes smarted with tears which began to fall ; but she 
dashed them away indignantly, looked round in search 
of her maid, and with hurried accents gave the message 
that something within seemed to dictate. "Find M. 
Henri," she said, " tell him I shall be walking on Rous- 
seau's Island, and that he is to bring any sealed packets 
my husband has left with him. Should he have gone 
out, come to the Island yourself and let me know." 

Her world was crumbling; she trod over ashes and 
lava. But the sudden light, a wild guilty hope, dazzled 
her as she went headlong from the Jardin Anglais, crossed 
the bridges, and entered the Island which commands a 
view of the city on both sides, the Lake in front, and 
the Savoy mountains. She had not long to wait. M. 
Henri, surprised at the call, came up with rapid steps and 
smiling face, holding in one hand the packet which re- 
mained over from his commissions. When he caught 
sight of Freda his expression altered. She was flushed 
and pale by turns, as if sickening for a fever. 

" Are you ill, dear Madame ? " he cried, going up to 
her. 

" Never so well in my life," she answered, with an 
hysterical laugh. 

The secretary looked about him in alarm; but at that 
early hour the Island was deserted. 

" You must be unwell," he said, with his accustomed 
decision. " Your face tells me so." 

a Then read the prescription my husband has sent me; 
yes, my husband ! " handing the open letter. a I insist ; 
it concerns you, Henri." 

In her amiable moods Freda often called him by his 
French name. Guiron scarcely noted the accent with 
which it was now uttered. All his attention went to the 
bill of divorce, so cruelly brief, to him so unexpected, 
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which made of Mrs. Kingswood a free woman. Free? ■* c 
When he looked up from the paper his hand was shaking. 

44 Well ? " she said, tearing her lace shawl with a sud- 
den motion ; u well ? " 

u Mr. Kingswood is ill or out of his mind. You v 
must return to Paris. When is the next train ? " 

"Never, Henri. I am divorced. Have you not read 
what he says ? ' Our marriage is at an end.' " 

44 Nonsense, my dear lady. This now is a freak of 
your husband's philosophy, or whatever he terms it. 
Once married, always married, till death parts you." 

44 1 do not hold that view," she replied calmly, but 
gave way at once. 44 Oh, I am miserable. That vile 
letter, it is an outrage. Go back to the man that flings 
me off! Look, Henri, there is the bust of Rousseau," 
pointing to the bronze which represents Jean Jacques, 
seated like a second Moses, with the tables of the Law 
in his hand. " He was Randall's teacher, and mine too. 
He is the apostle of Free Love. Very well; love is 
dead and my marriage broken. I am free. Are you ? " 

44 Oh, you think this letter concerns me ? " exclaimed 
Guiron, almost beside himself. 44 When did I ? — Mr. 
Kingswood thought that ? If I believed such a thing, I 
would strike him dead, though twenty times my bene- 
factor." 

44 Why did he send you with me to this place ? " she 
began to argue passionately. " He would not kill you ; 
it is against his principles." 

Henry was silent. He had never been in love with 
Freda ; he dreaded lest his words should tell how he 
loathed a fallen wife. That he was to blame he could 
not grant. The whole situation reeked with horror. 
But, for the last time, she misunderstood him. 

44 You cannot find your tongue. Let me speak for 
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both of us," she went on ; u Randall intended that we 
should take advantage of his generosity. That is what 
be means by legal proceedings. Our laws in the States 
have big meshes, and we get through them as often as 
we like. Now do you comprehend ? " 

" Stop a moment ; there is this postscript," said the 
young man, his face working, u I am to open the packet 
lettered S. Y. in your presence. Look, it is sealed. 
What it contains I know no more than you do. Shall I 
break it up, or wait until we get to Paris ? " 

44 Open it here," she replied ; u if you are not afraid, 
neither am I." 

Thus challenged, Henry broke the seal and drew out 
a single sheet of stamped paper. He had never seen it 
before. Unfolding it, he read the Hue and Cry from 
Scotland Yard which Temple had left in Kingswood's 
possession, and which offered a reward for the capture of 
the man described in it as charged with Cosgrove's mur- 
der. We may doubt if ever a document so drawn up 
brought equal joy to the accused as it did now to Henry 
Guiron. He laughed silently and held out the sheet for 
Mrs. Kingswood's inspection, saying, u There is my bill 
of divorce ; read it, oh read it aloud, if you care." 

The official language, with its portentous heading, 
44 Wilful Murder," was at first a mere bewilderment. 
When she had gone down the lines and up them again, 
Freda, steadying herself by leaning on Rousseau's chair, 
took a view of Henry, as if she were going to draw his 
portrait. The description, crude enough, was not inac- 
curate. 4C You are this murderer ? " she said, with a 
gasp. 

44 1 shot Mr. Cosgrove. The coroner's jury called it 
murder. I did not ; but you can do as you think fit." 

44 You came to our house with red hands i " 
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u They were hands that saved your life, Madame." 

" You are an outlaw, a convict. If taken, you would 
be hanged for this crime, ' by the neck until you were 
dead/ " 

44 I think it likely. Better men than I have been 
hanged before now." 

44 And I might have been your wife/' she said, cover- 
ing her eyes, u but for Randall's postscript." 

44 Do not think it, Madame. This Rousseau of 
yours, I take it, never had a mother. But I had one, 
and if it was a crime to avenge her, I am guilty." 

Freda, sitting down exhausted, cried with such long 
and bitter agony that Guiron did not know what to 
attempt. He could not leave her, and as little could he 
suggest motives of comfort. 44 1 will never go back," 
she sobbed repeatedly. At length, when her voice 
failed, he said quietly, u There is Madame de Monta- 
lais ; you could stay with her until you have taken a de- 
cision. Come, it is your only chance. Do you want to 
be a lost woman ? " 

She felt the spur, resisted, but finally gave in. u And 
you ? " was her scornful question, with a killing glance 
at the outlaw. 

44 1 will see you safe to your friend's door. She does 
not know my history. You can tell it, if revenge is 
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sweet." 



44 Sir, from the moment I read that foul document you 
no longer exist for me. Stay in Geneva ; I prefer to 
travel alone." 

44 Your preference is nothing to me," said Henry ; 
44 but I will not lose sight of you until Madame la Com- 
tesse opens her door. It shall never be said that Mr. 
Kings wood trusted his wife to a faithless steward." 

Freda was vanquished. The journey back to Paris 
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£ could not be done in a single day, for at Dijon the lady 
became too unwell to proceed. Henry saw her estab- 
lished with her maid in one hotel and himself put up at 
another. Next day was September 4th. They arrived 
in the, afternoon at the Gare de Lyon, and drove straight 
to Fernande's house, through a city which seemed to 
have poured out its inhabitants elsewhere and fallen 
asleep. Only from the direction of the Palais Bourbon 
could they hear a faint and broken murmur as of people 
shouting. The Empire was down ; Rochefort had been 
drawn in triumph from his prison at Sainte Pelagie ; and 
these distant shouts proclaimed the Republic. A sab- 
bath of sunshine lay over Paris. 

Without thanks, without good-bye, Mrs. Kingswood 
let herself be helped down from the fiacre ; the bell was 
rung, the concierge appeared and made her welcome. 
He smiled at M. Henri, who had grown to be a friend 
of the house. Was Monsieur not coming in ? " Not 
now," answered Guiron j " another day. My homage 
to Madame la Comtesse." 

The gate swung back to its place. He was in the 
street, once more stranded on the anarchy of Paris, 
alone, but not unhappy. He greeted the Republic and 
the sun. In this universal joy his private griefs were 
swallowed up. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE SUMMONS TO HERNANI 

But anarchy was still the word. A painted tyrant, 
often " neutral to his will and matter," had tumbled 
despicably at Sedan ; in his place sprang forward a com- 
pany of mountebanks — lawyers and talkers — who could 
not so much as drive short at the Prussians, but doing 
the goose-step gravely waited until Uhlans were seen at 
Rueil, and thought the blockade of Paris an excellent 
piece of fortune. On August 17th young Eudes, with 
sixty or eighty of his rabble, had attacked a post in La 
Villette and killed a miserable fireman. He was caught, 
sentenced, but not executed ; he lived to give his orders 
for the burning of the Rue de Lille, the Ministries, and 
the city at large. This was a first warning. Then 
came the enormous treason of Bazaine, who had taken 
loot in Mexico, and now surrendered Metz and the last 
French army. Again Blanqui's followers tried to rouse 
the people. October 31st saw the spectre of the Com- 
mune in broad daylight at the Hotel de Ville. Eudes 
and Flourens showed themselves together. From this 
moment the Social Revolution was at handgrips with a 
National Defence which knew not how to train, and 
dared not trust, the millions that lay inside Paris, be- 
leaguered, angry, and helpless. 

Those conferences with the International at Geneva 
and elsewhere had ended in cannon-smoke. Now, as in 
'48, the middle class would not deal squarely with the 
working man. As Vaillant exclaimed from many a 
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platform, Jacques Bonhomme had pitched one master off 
his back only to find ten disputing who should ride him. 
Gambetta went up into the sky like a mediaeval witch, 
to come down in a rain of blood all over France. He 
was endlessly loquacious and fatally impotent. Trochu 
babbled as much, did as little, but spilt less blood. Frost, 
snow, hunger, disease, invaded and held the City of 
Pleasure, while round it on every side artillery roared, 
mitrailleuse spluttered, the ring of fire closed in, and the 
bombardment threatened. 

There was an enemy the bourgeois dreaded more than 
the Prussians — a great, lumbering, ignorant giant called 
the National Guard, who had snatched up weapons he 
was not suffered to use. The regular army scorned him 
as a "pekin " ; the General Staff detested him as a re- 
publican — for it was Imperialist always, after Sedan, 
after Metz ; the well-to-do nicknamed him a Socialist 
and thought he meant pillage. When Victor Hugo 
cited Numantia, critics scrawled over his dithyrambs, 
" Does he want barricades manned by Gavroche ? " 
Three hundred and fifty thousand recruits offered them- 
selves to be drilled and led to battle, but the shadow of 
Bonaparte, Bourbon, Orleans, shrank in terror at the 
larger shape of Democracy. Paris was therefore sur- 
rendered in January and burnt in May, 1871, because 
what might have been the dayspring was taken for a 
twilight of the gods. 

Among these National Guards Henry Guiron had 
found a place empty and stepped into it. He lived on 
his soldier's rations, gave his thirty sous' daily pay to 
Emile for their lodging (though it often went in buying 
black bread for a neighbour's children), and would have 
been content, only that fighting seemed out of the ques- 
tion. The Governor of Paris treated these men like 
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infants to whom he had given chassepots as playthings. 
They might lounge, drink, gamble, conspire ; but they 
must not march. Every guard-room reeked of bad 
spirits like a canteen ; its occupants had nothing to do 
except to abuse the other army, or listen to harangues 
which did not spare the sham Republicans Thiers and 
Trochu. In this Russian winter, when the snow lay 
deep, Guiron took his turn on the ramparts, saw the 
enemy's guns flare up at night, and heard in reply the 
barking of those watchdogs, as Hugo flatteringly termed 
them, the seventeen forts with their terrific leader of 
Mont Valerien. He was in the combat of Buzenval, 
where he saw Henri Regnault killed, and himself took a 
bad contusion from a spent shell. Living thus, the 
mind contracted a fever of ideas, intense yet wearisome, 
peculiarly favourable to the dream that Vaillant nour- 
ished, of peace after war, a federated France, the old 
Government dissolved, and every city its own sovereign 
when the Age of Humanity should arrive. Since the 
National Guards might not conquer these Teutons, let 
them hold Paris on behalf of the Revolution. They 
had got cannon ; let them die rather than surrender the 
last reasons of State. 

During these five months Henry did not once call on 
Madame de Montalais. He dreaded lest he should meet 
Mrs. Kings wood under that roof; he knew that she was 
there yet. When he could bear no longer to be in 
ignorance, he mounted to the watch-tower of M. de 
Solis and sat an hour, discussing with him all things in 
heaven and earth except his own past. The Abbe put 
no questions ; it was clear that neither Freda nor her 
husband had told the story of Scotland Yard. Mr. 
Temple, living at some unknown distance, was a myth 
which could not trouble any one's slumbers. His prop- 
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erty had been left in charge of the Pole, now terming 
himself Kaweski — a distinguished National Guard ; the 
doubtful niece kept home for her uncle; but Guiron 
avoided the Quai Voltaire, not wishing Angelique to in- 
fect others with any further impressions of him. He 
declined M. de Solis' intervention, when the Abbe pro- 
posed that he should bring about a meeting with Fer- 
nande. U I cannot afford to be misjudged a second 
time," was his firm answer. " By you, I mean, Mon- 
sieur. In your cousin I have absolute confidence." 

u She is a new creature," said the Abbe. u I have let 
her know that you are in Paris ; and that you wear this 
ugly thing," touching his guardsman's coat. " She ex- 
pected it. No, she is not melancholy. Her time passes 
in the care of sick children, who lie in every other house 
where the poor live. Now and then she brings little 
Sylvia from the Champs Ely sees to see her mother. 
You know M. Kings wood has a post under this Govern- 
ment and is seldom at home. I never meet him, my 
own days are filled up. But always, M. Henri, to you 
I am accessible." 

Reluctantly, yet with tranquil heart, Guiron went 
back to his sentinel's duty, the freezing nights, the in- 
terminable loitering which was neither war nor peace. 
At length a change ! The furious bombardment 
stopped, making a silence in heaven. Jules Favre 
capitulated ; the Prussians marched in, along that very 
track which had been followed by the mourners for 
Victor Noir, down into the Elysian Fields, and the Place 
de la Concorde. 

44 Wunderschon ! " cried the tall soldiers from Elbe 
and Rhine as they halted. The city, fair and clear, was 
mute ; its people hidden behind shuttered windows. On 
the line which these conquerors had engaged not to 
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cross lay the battalions of the National Guard. Prince 
Bismarck had offered to disarm them ; Jules Favre, for 
very shame, put aside the proposal. Friend and enemy 
saw on that First of March the Paris which they should 
never behold again. 

And it is March 18th. Henry, after hours of writing 
for Emile's new Journal, VAurore^ was lying down in 
their garret asleep, when he heard a loud whistling on 
the stairs which awoke him. He turned to sleep again. 
The whistling was repeated louder still. He leaped 
from the bed ; it was at his door, charging it like a 
clarion. When he flung the door open, Vaillant stood 
there, beckoning. 

44 Hernani," he cried, " the hour has come. Follow 
me. 

44 Where must I follow ? Are you joking ? " 

44 To the Hotel de Ville. A regiment of the line has 
come over to us. The National Guard hold Mont- 
martre with three hundred cannon. Paris belongs to our 
Central Committee." 

44 To you Emile," answered his friend, dressing hastily. 
44 We know who has directed the Committee. But why 
are you sad ? Any more news ? " 

44 The soldiers have shot two Generals — Clement 
Thomas and another. There was an old spite against 
Thomas ever since June, '48." 

44 Are you sure ? " 

44 1 have seen their bodies, riddled like a sieve, in a gar- 
den of the Rue des Rosiers. But come — you join us ? " 

44 1 joined you long ago. Let there be no more mur- 
ders, Emile," he concluded earnestly. 

"Trust me to do all I can. V Aurore is not the 
journal of cut-throats. But we shall have to fight all 
round. Come." 
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They started running, but the streets were quiet and 
empty ; no sign of conflict was visible ; when they came 
near the Hotel de Ville they found the square vacant, 
while crowds brought thither by curiosity halted at a dis- 
tance, respecting the guns which might speak at any 
moment. It was a dark night. As they could learn 
nothing definite, the friends went in search of their 
comrades and by chance stumbled on a picquet in 
the Rue de Rivoli. Yes, here was Brunei with a de- 
tachment of the Federals. Did he know what had be- 
come of Thiers ? 

44 Thiers has escaped over the bridge of Sevres. The 
Ministries are evacuated. I believe he will give up the 
forts. Ranvier is taking possession of the Hotel de 
Ville. You see, Vaillant, we muster a couple of hun- 
dred thousand, with arms in our hands, artillery up 
there," pointing to Montmartre, u and Paris has a battle 
not yet fought on its stomach." 

"That is it. And the little man remembers Maz- 
arin, who marched out intending to march in again. 
We shall have to teach Versailles that the Commune 
is a bigger thing than the Fronde," said Emile. u And 
so, back to our den, Henri ! To-morrow the city shall 
take up our war-cry. Berthillon demands your poem." 

As they were returning by the Quai Voltaire they saw 
lights in the upper windows of Mr. Temple's mansion. 
44 Your magician will be at home again," observed the 
journalist. u He knows by this time that the bombard- 
ment ruined his Masonic hall at Neuilly ; burnt it clean 
down. He is rich ; he can afford it ! " 

44 1 wish you would inquire of the porter," said Henry, 
much startled. 44 Ask for Krasinski — the steward; he 
will be in wholesome dread of the Central Committee, 
and consequently of you." 
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Very well," said Vaillant, " walk on ; I will catch - 
you up." In not many minutes he was by his friend's 
side again. u Temple has been at home since Tuesday. 
He has not called anywhere. The Pole, who shares our 
opinions and is a good Federal, promises to let me know 
what goes on in the house." 

44 Did he mention Angelique ? " 

44 He said his niece had born the siege bravely, but it 
was now telling on her. She seemed — what was the 
word ? — rather touched." 

44 She always was, I thought. And so Krasinski will 
stand in with the Commune. What will Temple do ? " 

44 He and we are in the same boat," answered Vaillant ; 
44 now we have got Paris, we shoot the rapids. You 
must keep an eye on Temple." 

44 1 warrant you," answered Guiron. 44 The point is 
to find out what he has come for." 

His cynical friend whistled. 44 My dear Hernani, 
fresh as a daisy ever! Is there not a Madame de 
Montalais ? She is the Helen of his dreams, as of 
yours. But, remember, I have whistled." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

FERNANDE 

Between fear and hope, less confident than he had 
ever been in his heavenly guides, Mr. Temple had 
measured back the way to Paris. He knew that 
Prussian shells had wrecked the sanctuary in which, 
with pomp of midnight lamps, as a mystic reincarnation 
of Hiram Prince of Tyre, it was his pleasure to pontif- 
icate, adepts around him, gorgeous in emblem and sacred 
garb. Always a luxurious liver, profuse while money 
poured in, this banishment from the scene had choked up 
his golden springs and drained his resources. Though 
professing to be immortal, he was falling into the sere ; 
his glass warned him that Tithonus would do wisely to 
mate with some mild goddess before he shrivelled up 
into a grasshopper. Yet, when he thought of Lagrange 
and the dossier which no Prussians had burnt at the 
Prefecture, a thrill of apprehension passed over him. 
Krasinski, reporting Vaillant's language, had not softened 
it ; the word u spy " left a burning mark ; and who could 
tell how far it had been echoed during the madness of 
the war ? 

Still, he saw one brilliant ray in the clouds. Fer- 
nande, though she had answered his warm letters 
with brief simplicity — nay because of that — was the 
hope in which he .trusted. His long design might suc- 
ceed at last. Foiled by the amazing interposition of 
this young Guirpn, by his likeness to Gaspard, and his 

obstinate self-will, why should not a fresh signal from 
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beyond the veil crown it with triumph ? But Temple 
himself had never affected to be in correspondence with 
the dead ; he needed Angelique as a medium, and her 
pencil as a wonder-working Aaron's rod. Hitherto 
clay in his hands, she could be moulded into shape for 
this last attempt. Therefore, at all risks, he was back 
in the Quai Voltaire. 

The Commune did not much alarm Mr. Temple. 
He thought it a drunken interlude, a slaves' revolt, 
which would be over when the regular troops charged 
into it. And the Paris that lives on its capital was of 
the same opinion. For several weeks, while parleying 
went on, the ordinary citizen read, rather than saw, the 
history which was in making under his eyes. Churches 
were closed, but theatres remained open. The prisons 
exchanged hands ludicrously ; for those who had been 
in the cells now locked the police up in them, and Raoul 
Rigault, as Prefect in the Rue de Jerusalem, reigned 
over spies and detectives, hobnobbed in the official apart- 
ments, and read his own description as set down by 
Lagrange with shrieks of laughter. Whom he would 
he arrested, and whom he would he let go. But he 
preferred arresting ; it was better fun. If he should 
be reminded of Mr. Temple, what would he do with 
him ? 

At all the Ministries drinking went on without inter- 
mission. Every member of the Commune exercised 
sovereign functions. The movement had no brain, 
nothing but ganglia which acted independently of one 
another. Between the Hotel de Ville and the Central 
Committee perpetual war went on ; while Vaillant in 
L'Aurore protested against the fierce intolerance of 
Rigault, the suspension of laws and liberties, the old 
tyranny which played its tricks before high heaven under 
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a new name. But treachery, double and treble, was 
everywhere. A more confused situation never existed. 
Prison officials, thanks to M. Bonjean, had refused to 
flee with M. Thiers ; they obeyed the new men and did 
what in them lay to prevent disaster. The Bank hon- 
oured drafts from the Commune ; and Jourde, a saint of 
the new religion, watched like a dragon over these mil- 
lions lest criminals should seize them, while his wife 
earned her day's wages at the public laundry. Passports 
were manufactured in the back shops of the Place Dau- 
phine by disguised bureaucrats; any one who chose 
might slip off to Versailles. 

Beyond Vincennes and to the northeast lay the Ger- 
man armies, with orders not to move nor to open a path 
for retreat should the Commune require it. Westward 
the French troops, under their Bon apart ist generals, were 
massing, wild to have a stroke at the National Guard ; 
at Rochefort and the journalists who had made sport of 
them ; at the canaille whom Blanqui, now a condemned 
prisoner, had brought up like the pied piper from every 
rat-hole in Belleville and Saint Antoine. It was im- 
possible to forecast who would murder or be murdered 
in this chance-medley, the strangest ever known since 

x 793- 
Mr. Temple had little fear for himself, we repeat. 

He did not meddle with politics ; and that he should be 

an object of tender concern to Rigault had never 

entered his imagination. But fighting had begun ; the 

Vendome column lay on the ground ; in a few days the 

streets might be a scene of slaughter. He must set the 

Colombe to her task. 

When she was before him, the great magician came 

to the point direct. Angelique, after listening quietly, 

though with a singular expression, folded her arms. 
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"You know, Monsieur, I have always refused that 
thought ; it will not enter here," striking her forehead. 

u But now it must ! " he cried, imperiously. " Let 
the Comtesse know that Gaspard orders it." 

44 You wish to make her your wife ? " she demanded 
in a glow of resentment which he would not perceive. 

44 It has been my wish for years, Angelique." 

44 And what of me ? " she asked, fixing her green 
eyes upon the Master until they seemed to pierce into 
him — 44 what of me ? " 

44 Well, my dear," he said, with unconcealed scorn, 
44 you do not suppose I could marry my Colombe; it 
would be contrary to all the rules." 

44 You might do worse," replied Angelique, going to 
the door. "Wait till' I come back." 

This interview had taken place in the lofty room 
where Guiron beheld two years previously his vision of 
fire. Temple, who was accustomed to his medium's 
variations of mood, rose and looked out on the brilliant 
spectacle, bathed in sunlight, which had furnished the 
background of his many triumphs in that consulting- 
chamber. Steps were heard before long advancing 
through the Egyptian vestibule ; the door opened and in 
came the clairvoyante leading Krasinski, who wore a 
colonel's uniform, by the hand. 44 I have told my 
uncle," she said simply. 

44 And her uncle is here," exclaimed the Pole, striking 
his breast, 44 in a good time, I hope. Sir " — he spoke in 
English — 44 until you left me in charge of this place and 
went on your travels I was all wonder, all gratitude for 

the care you took of this poor girl. Now " He 

stopped dead. 

44 Now you are ungrateful," said Hiram. 44 Don't let 
it distress you ; the thing happens every day." 
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"Listen," said Krasinski, coming in front of him, 
" 1 want to tell you a story. Not long ; soon it will be 
finished. There was, in a far-off country, a land-agent 
who had two children — a boy, named, we will say, 
Stanislaus, and a girl, younger, named Anna. The man 
was steward to a most wealthy Countess, Taranska, who 
lived as many such do, apart from her husband. This 
Countess fell in love — love is what she called it — with a 
great person, a certain Casimir, who came into the 
neighbourhood. You follow me ? " 

u A little, at a distance. Is your introduction over ? " 

" Almost," returned the other in his metallic notes, 
which ought to have sounded a warning. But the 
prophet was considering his next move. 

"Taranska, then, laid her nets for Casimir. But 
this noble person had remarked Anna, who was infinitely 
more beautiful than the Countess, when she came, as 
often she did, in her father's name or with him, to the 
castle. Anna was very young, very innocent. When 
she should be of age a school friend belonging to her 
own station would marry her." 

"And a proper match, no doubt. But Casimir, I 
fear, was more attractive ? " 

" She did not give a minute to Casimir. Why should 
she ? Oh, it is soon told. The great man made a com- 
pact with the noble lady. As the price of compliance 
with her fancy, she was to trap this defenceless girl un- 
der the castle roof and leave her without rescue if a 
wild beast came along. She consented; Anna was 
taken in the snare." He stopped and his breath came 
in sudden agonies. 

Temple did not venture to jest now. "It was a 
piece of villainy ; but what have I to do with it, my 
friend ? " 
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"There is more. This lady, this Taranska, when 
the crime was committed — the steward and his son being 
away — sold the despairing child to people who traffic in 
human flesh ; they sent her on from market to market 
until all trace of her was blotted out. Taranska said 
that she had run from home. It is certain that none 
ever saw Anna in that country again." 

" What is you conclusion from this sad story ? " said 
Temple, as if it were of no interest to him, looking out 
of the window again. 

"I conclude so much. Anna was the mother of 
Angelique. I am Stanislaus. When I came upon news 
of my sister in London she was lying dead in the hos- 
pital where such women die. The tale maddened me, 
and I would have killed your Mrs. Kingswood, who was 
a fashionable copy of Taranska, and your Vicomte de 
Bouchesne who was making love to her." 

" I see/' observed the prophet gravely ; " but why be 
in a passion with me, as you are now? Taranska 
ruined Anna ; I have saved Angelique." 

" Saved ? " It was a voice like tempest that smote 
him. a Saved ? Look, then, at your handiwork. 
Here is a brain disordered, a spirit possessed, a nature 
all intrigue and lies when you set it going to serve your 
own ends. Saved ? When you finger the soul as if it 
were paste, knead it up into poison, and murder your 
victims with it! After you have infected this Madame 
Fernande, this bride of youfs, then Angelique may fol- 
low her mother to the streets and the hospital. I have 
waited to be sure of you. Deny one sentence I have 
uttered. No, you cannot ; your eyes fall. Charlatan, 
coward, slayer of souls, we leave you. Can you com- 
mand spirits ? tell them to bar our way." 

Once more his steps were heard, but now retiring 
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ominously. They made a commotion on the broad 
staircase ; then the gates below opened and shut with a 
clang. Uncle and niece were outside. 

u I must go immediately to the Rue de Grenelle," 
said Hiram, rousing himself. "Will they be there 
first ? " 

He rang, ordered his carriage, and drove as rapidly as 
he dared; for private vehicles were now seldom seen 
and excited remark. At the lodge he inquired whether 
Madame la Comtesse received. 

u Madame is at the Hotel Bouchesne, Rue St. Domi- 
nique," said the porter. u Since Tuesday." 

He was too late. Krasinski had kept this intelligence 
to himself; and the Colombe, at length, was making 
her confession to the astonished lady. 

This blow annihilated him. The machine which for 
years had done his bidding, and of which he knew every 
spring, had turned human, leaped at his throat, was on 
his panting chest. What ought he to do ? In frightful 
bewilderment Temple stood for minutes, undecided, 
while the concierge, seeing he did not go, shut the door 
in his face. The action brought him to himself. Dis- 
missing the carriage he began to walk slowly away from 
the Rue des Saints Peres, close to which rose in stately 
seclusion the Hotel Montalais, and following the Rue de 
Grenelle as far as the church of Sainte Clotilde, turned 
towards the Rue Saint Dominique. The weather was 
magnificent ; groups of soldiers passed him in dirty uni- 
forms or in fatigue undress, sauntering as they pleased ; 
but from the tall mansions which their owners had de- 
serted not a sound came forth. The wind brought up 
from the northwest a taint of smoke, and the ear seemed 
to catch in it a rustling as of rifle-practice across the 
river. There was battle somewhere on that side. But 
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Temple thought more of the cloudless blue above, which 
weighed on his head like a judgment. He knew it to 
be impenetrable ; behind it dwelt the Power which he 
had treated during a lifetime as his accomplice, almost as 
his tool. A great fear took hold of him. 

Would Fernande suffer him to plead before her? 
Should he not return to the house whence he came out, 
put his money in his belt, and escape from the doomed 
city ? But Krasinski would be at every gate ; he was 
hand and glove with Dombrowski, Wrobleski, and all 
the other damnable Polacks who in this world over 
thrown played the part of generals commanding. Not 
a chance that way, it was too certain. Then h6w if he 
fled to Versailles ? But the brand of the spy, true or 
false, made his breast a target. Drumhead court-mar- 
tial, said the daily papers, was sitting for despatch of 
business under MacMahon, and prisoners taken on the 
road were finished immediately. In both camps by this 
time the rage for murder had risen to madness ; Ver- 
saillese and Federals saw each other with bloodshot 
eyes. Quarter was less and less given or taken. No, 
he must attempt the Hotel de Bouchesne as his last 
resource. 

After considerable parleying at the gate, he was ad- 
mitted. Had others called that morning? The porter 
could give him no information ; but Madame la Com- 
tesse would be found in the large salon. He went up 
trembling, opened the door, and saw Fernande looking 
out into the garden as if she had not heard his footstep. 
When she turned round her colour mounted, but she did 
not address him. Temple bowed low. " I am with 
you again," he was beginning, when she held up her 
hand. "It is enough. I know why you have come. 
Angelique and her uncle have just quitted the house." 
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Do you believe their calumnies, my dear child ? 
Surely you will not condemn unheard one whose devo- 
tion " She broke in once more on these flourishes. 

"Ah, no! I have no right to condemn," she said. 
u While I draw breath I shall never forget your kindness 
at Biskra. Whatever good you have done, Monsieur, is 
immortal — for me, at least. But Angel i que is a witness 
to other things." 

" A lying witness, corrupt and debauched," he cried. 

" And who was her teacher ? Oh, out of your own 
lips you receive judgment, Monsieur. No more of 
that. During this fearful siege I too have been learn- 
ing. I am familiar now with sorrow, not my own. 
Mothers, children, the sick and dying who were so 
many — all the hours in the day did not suffice to take 
them what comfort I could. And so I am no longer 
ignorant. Instead of weeping at Gaspard's tomb I have 
done service, such as it was, to those who suffered. It 
will please him better." 

u But I swear to you," Temple insisted, " that the 
writing was his. You recognised his signature. How 
could Angelique imitate a hand she did not know ? " 

u I cannot tell, nor does it matter. You wonder at 
me ? But in this tangle of imposture, if any truth was 
caught, it became evil. I have broken the snare. Take 
my forgiveness and farewell." 

Oh no, the chapter could not end thus. He entreated, 
wept, fell to his knees, talked of a passion which he had 
mastered for years, but which now would have its way. 
Fernande closed her ears against the avalanche that 
hurled this man down into abysses of shame and horror. 
Still he went on, raving, at her feet. 

" Must I call my cousin Roger ? " she said, pitying the 
fallen prophet. u Do not compel me ? " 
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At that word he rose, flung a last indescribable glance 
at her, and staggered from the room. 

All was over. Flight alone remained. With drunken 
steps he made his way to the beautiful house, bought and 
decorated by dupes among whom Fernande had not been 
the least generous. All day he packed his treasures, de- 
stroyed compromising papers, and prepared for escape. 
He had been told where passports could be got by paying 
for them, drawn up in real names, but available at such 
emergencies. " I shall not be a fool like Jecker, who 
was caught with two passports," he said to himself, 
"and is now waiting to be pinned against a wall." 
When everything was in order he stepped down to the 
side door, carrying his valuables secreted about him but 
no baggage. He had passed through it when a couple 
of strange men took him by the shoulder. " Monsieur, 
you will have the kindness to go back into your man- 
sion," said one of them. " We have a charge over you 
and it. Where is the warrant ? Behold ! " They 
flourished in his eyes a scrap of soiled paper, with 
various stamps on it, and the signature of Raoul Rigault. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

HIRAM TEMPLE 

But where was Guiron all through this masquerade, 
which stalked round the most brilliant of modern cities 
with its butcher's cart decked in the Drapean Rouge, 
street-girls dancing high in front of it, children in rags 
turning catharine-wheels on both sides of it, drunken 
Nationals reeling where it went, and the circus-rider, 
General Eudes, in harlequin's jacket made to resemble 
uniform, bringing up the rear ? The golden days had 
come, and how did the idealist find them ? 

His illusion had not lasted a fortnight. Sleepless, 
with nerves overwrought, when off duty from his bat- 
talion, which took things easy while the so-called nego- 
tiations passed between Paris and Versailles, he wandered 
into the Hotel de Ville, where the Commune held its 
sittings, and heard such debates as sickened him ever 
after of parliamentary eloquence. He saw the rich 
quarters deserted, the poor without work, the Mairies 
turned to drin king-shops, battalions marching about the 
Town Hall, vedettes in red cloaks and peacock's feathers 
keeping guard before the new sovereigns. He saw the 
column sway and shatter on the Place Vendome, while a 
stupid populace looked on, grinning at the broken box 
of toys they had admired with equally besotted eyes. 
He watched the prisons filling, private houses ransacked, 
perquisitions made without mercy, women insulted, the 
reign of delirium tremens, as Rossel cried out, in palaces 

that a mob of semi-criminals had made their own, and 
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shameful incapacity everywhere. Fanatics like Ver- 
morel, imbeciles like Bergeret, the portentous Heber-ists 
of whom Rigault and Ferre led the steps ever-quicken- 
ing — what could they do but tear down, commit murder, 
drink themselves mad when they should have been 
organising victory at the barriers? Guiron did not 
drink; his own madness was passing away. But Her- 
nani, faithful to his pledge, followed the flag where it 
promised fighting. The red flag, doubtless ; he saw it 
yet in the hands of the Goddess of Freedom. 

Paris was afraid ; the violent took it by storm ; but 
even among these Communards there existed always a 
remnant of whom Guiron was a type in one way, Emile 
in another. They were not drunkards nor assassins; 
their crime was that they believed in realising without 
delay ideals which only centuries can make intelligible to 
rich or poor. But if they could not hinder this Tamer- 
lane from wasting and burning, they did what was possi- 
ble, to men who held these views, and at the risk of 
their lives, to keep him for a while in check. 

Emile's newspaper, U Aurore, which protested every 
morning against reprisals, was by this time extinct. 
Rigault would stand its prophesyings no longer. It 
must go, like the fifteen others put on his Index. But 
Vaillant, always on the brink of starving, went about 
still, his eloquence directed in the face of Jacobins who 
were now getting voted their Committee of Public Salva- 
tion. "You must wear a wig," he told them, u never 
your own hair. What was Robespierre but Louis XIV 
in a sky-blue coat ? Always take your governors from 
the Morgue, my dear idiots, and you will be in the 
tradition." 

They gnashed their teeth upon him and elected the 
Committee. " Public Safety " meant dynamite, petro* 
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leum, the murder of the hostages, the massacre in the 
Rue Haxo. From this day the Commune was floating 
on a raft over the waters of chaos. 

Yes, Emile was often hungry ; he had come to his last 
suit of clothes ; teaching he could not get, and his journal 
had its brains knocked out by the facetious Rigault. He 
might count on a garret while Henry was paid his thirty 
sous ; but for how long ? The young Irishman had re- 
fused several commissions which he thought illegal ; only 
the lax discipline and hurry of events saved him from 
instant slaughter. He still chose to be obstinate, but 
with a good-humour and ready wit that made him the 
u loustic " of his company, in which he was now ser- 
geant, and so too rare a fellow in their long hours of 
idleness to be passed under arms. Eudes, also, protected 
him ; at the fort of Issy Guiron served the apothecary's 
boy as aide-de-camp ; and even Ferre had not forgotten 
old kindness, though he had grown to be the king of 
terrors. 

A singular incident brought up in this darkness the 
memory of Fernande. Her sister-in-law, Lucie de 
Montalais, had joined the White Ladies of Picpus ; and 
these poor innocents, to whom the world's changes 
sounded like waves on a distant shore, were now in- 
volved in monstrous lies, spread to justify their murder 
at the hands of a Parisian mob, as if each of them had 
been a Princess de Lamballe. Snatched from their con- 
vent, hurried into open vehicles, they were paraded along 
the streets, amid yells and hootings, on their way to the 
prison for female convicts at St. Lazare. Guiron, with 
his company, had been told off to escort them. He held 
no high rank, but he had plenty of courage, an unusual 
thing in these circumstances, and almost alone he kept 
the crowd away from the waggons they would gladly 
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have assailed. It was desperate work. The Sisters 
prayed much and saw little, but they could not avoid 
hearing the manly voice which, floating around them 
like a charm, was their chief protection. When they 
arrived the venerable Mother thanked him with tears. 
He must come and see them in their new home, as she 
called this horrible prison. He gave a ready promise ; 
made friends with Mouton, the drunken shoemaker, who 
was head of the establishment and a tender-hearted soul ; 
thus he became acquainted with Fernande's lively play- 
mate of former days. She, too, remarked on his likeness 
to her brother. It unstopped the fountain which, in 
these melancholy times, could not but flow, of his affec- 
tion, his regrets, his longings. Lucie gave him her 
prayers, and what could be better ? 

" You will repent," she said, cheering him ; u you 
will go to confession ; but do you really hate us poor 
nuns ? " 

u I won't tell you what I hate," he answered, turning 
away with eyes that smarted. "Good Go#! why did 
they bring you poor things here ? " 

u We keep our Rule ; we are quite happy," said 
Lucie. 

And Sunday was come, the Twenty-First of May, to 
begin the Semaine Sanglante, or week of blood, during 
which the Commune should vomit forth its soul in 
agony. The fighting, hitherto languid, was now to be 
atrocious. Dombrowski had turned traitor ; the guns of 
Mont mart re were sold to George Veyssey for ten thou- 
sand francs ; he, the patriotic go-between, was to be shot 
in presence of Theophile Ferre at the Pont Neuf on the 
Wednesday following, and his corpse, yet warm, hurled 
over the parapet into the Seine. But to-day the Com- 
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mune holds its last formal session ; the army of Ver- 
sailles would enter Paris before evening by the Porte St. 
Cloud. 

Guiron, whose battalion had been sent forward to the 
Ecole Militaire, was starting off to join them towards 
midday. u The town will be all barricades in twenty- 
four hours,'* he said to Vaillant, who lay sick from rage 
and hunger on his wretched truckle-bed, his occupation 
gone and no use for him visible, though heaven and earth 
were coming together. " Emile, have you any hope ? " 

u None, my lad. Hope died for me when the Jacobins 
killed my journal. I am going, later, up to Belleville, 
Things end where they began. The Social Revolution 
will probably sink down fighting in that old Mairie — 
Paul de Kock's Isle d'Amour. Look for me in those 
quarters if you come back alive. Shall we say good- 
bye ? " 

They embraced according to the French fashion ; 
smiled in the wintry way which has no promise in it ; 
and the door closed on Guiron. They were never to 
meet any more. Emile got up, dressed as carefully as 
his poor duds would allow, him, spent his last sous on a 
meagre breakfast, and strolled in search of news towards 
the Boulevards. Henry had gone in the opposite di- 
rection. 

But there was no reason why he should not turn aside 
for a moment to the Quai Voltaire, and discover what 
had become of Mr. Temple. At this last hour all dan- 
gers were much alike. It was only a few yards out of 
his way. When he crossed over to the mansion he saw 
that something had happened. The gates were open ; a 
file of soldiers went in and out or lounged under the por- 
tico ; from within burst forth the sound of high talk, 
singing, shouting, and tavern merriment. 
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u Who is in command ? " he asked the sentinel, a 
young lad, almost a child, whom he knew as a billiard- 
marker from the Boulevard St. Michel. He belonged to 
the legion of the Enfants Perdus, and did them credit, 
the born reprobate. 

44 Colonel, or better still, General Megy — Number 
23,654 — you don't rise to it ? Old convict from Tou- 
lon, heart of oak." 

44 1 have seen him at General Eudes', in the Palace of 
the Legion of Honour. He knows me," said Guiron ; 
44 pass me in." 

44 You won't come out with your brains if he doesn't," 
replied the young Eliacin. His name was bestowed by 
a pious mother after seeing " Athalie " on the stage. 
44 Pass, my comrade." 

A horrible fear rushed upon Guiron as he sprang over 
Nationals who were lying dead drunk on the stairs. 
What had they done to Temple ? Fear, not rejoicing ; 
there is a sort 6f punishment which no generous enemy 
would inflict or allow, and had it come to this ? He 
pushed on, gained the Egyptian ante-room, and saw the 
triumphant Megy, a stout, boisterous villain, with brandy- 
burnt features, who sat enthroned, smoking a short pipe, 
in the prophet's easy-chair, a bottle on the desk before 
him, a revolver at his hand, while he shouted his orders 
in the filthy language of the hulks and Pere Duchesne. 
He paid no heed to Guiron, but sucked his bottle, roared 
out obscene jokes, and when not drinking or stamping 
the papers handed up by his Janissaries, took aim with 
his revolver at the paintings around. They bore marks 
already of his prowess, but he meant to touch every 
figure. 

44 Hay, who in the devil's name are you ? " he roared, 
when Guiron by loud reiteration had drawn his notice* 
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Ci Friend of Eudes ? So am I, but that's no matter. 
What brings the rascal here ? I take no orders from 
any man." 

"Could you allow me, General, a word with M. 
Temple ? " 

" Temple, that's a Versaillese scoundrel; have you 
got him? Bring him up, my man; we'll stick him 
tight to a wall, dead as that fly on the ceiling. Thun- 
der ! I'll smash him with this," taking up his revolver. 

There was a General Temple in MacMahon's army. 
Guiron had to explain. 

" Oh, this Prussian spy, returned ticket-of-leave, you 
want him, do you ? Suppose he was a corpse now, as 
he ought to be ? Well, I've no objection. He's lying 
about somewhere. Not over-polite to his guests, eh ? 
We have to drink his wine and eat his roast all to our- 
selves. Here, Sacripant " — to another of the u Lost 
Infants " not older than Eliacin — " take the comrade to 
our prisoner." 

Sacripant, with a grin, led Henry down to the base- 
ment, from which others of his companions were bring- 
ing up relays of bottles and baskets of wine to furnish 
the tables where one batch had relieved another since 
Megy arrived. Throwing open a massive door, the lad 
pushed his visitor inside, and was locking it again when 
he felt the Masonic grip on his fingers. u Ah, my 
God ! " was all he uttered ; but he did not lock the door. 
It was Temple who had glided forward on seeing Henry, 
whom he knew at once in the subdued light and dreaded 
more than a regiment of Megys. " Don't leave us," he 
cried to Sacripant. Then he fell back into the corner 
where he had been lying. His clothes were in ribands, 
he wore no collar, and on his distorted countenance lay 
a mixture of blood and tears. He was quite broken, but 
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like a desperate beast could have flown at Guiron were 
his limbs free. Megy had put handcuffs on him, and 
his feet were tied. 

There was silence until the young man, with difficulty, 
asked him what had led to his dreadful situation. Temple 
made no reply. But after some word — the tone rather 
than the meaning — which convinced him that pity was the 
motive of this question, he tried to answer intelligibly. 

u These hounds were set on me by the Pole and his 
vile niece. They have been here a night, a day ; time 
is lost for me. Believing that I possess a fortune, hid- 
den somewhere under ground, that brute up-stairs has 
kept me without food, struck me with his revolver — see 
the state I am in — he would kill me, but he still fancies 
I shall confess. And oh ! my dear Henry, what can I 
confess ! My sin towards you ? Willingly, on my 
knees, but get me out of this hell." 

He grovelled piteously before the man whom he had 
betrayed, and who knew it. But in this hour what was 
revenge, when the roar of artillery might be felt if an 
ear were laid to the ground ? 

" You have given up all your money ? " Guiron in- 
quired. a Tell the truth. Your life hangs on it." 

" Not all," whispered the prophet. u What do you 
advise ? " 

u Demand at once an interview with Megy up-stairs ; 
refuse to speak elsewhere. Then in my presence claim 
the protection of General Eudes. I will answer for the 



rest." 



With great difficulty the interview was granted. By 
this time Megy could scarcely articulate, and his men, 
with two or three exceptions, were in as parlous a condi- 
tion. Temple, though fearfully weak, had recovered 
somewhat of his spirits when the irons were taken off 
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him. He now declared that he would surrender his 
property to General Eudes and to no one else ; and he 
asked to be taken without delay to the neighbouring Pal- 
ace where the General resided. Megy, though unable 
to stand, had some wits left, and for his own reasons did 
not intend to quarrel with Eudes. He called up Sacri- 
pant once more, made Guiron sign a paper, and with a 
drunken gesture shoved Temple into their hands. The 
Masonic grip worked again. Sacripant got them through 
the portal, where Eliacin lay fuddled like the other swine 
of Circe. A fiacre stood not far off. The " Lost In- 
fant " requisitioned it by playfully pointing a revolver at 
the coachman. When Temple was put into it and 
Guiron sat holding him — for he was bent double with 
pain and fatigue — Sacripant mounted the box. 

" General Eudes is not in the Palace," said Henry 
with great calmness. " Drive to the Rue St. Dominique ; 
he has a perquisition there. I will point out the house 
when I see it." 

They drove slowly, without hindrance, for as yet no 
barricades were built in the quarter, and not a National 
Guard was visible. When the fiacre was passing the 
Hotel de Bouchesne Henry stopped it. All three de- 
scended ; and the coachman, having got a scrap of paper 
from Sacripant, fled in haste when he saw Temple ap- 
parently dying. " Bear up, you will be safe here," 
whispered Guiron ; and he beat violently on the door. 

It was not opened to his knocking. A terrified face 
peered behind the wicket and the porter's well-known 
voice whimpered, "No admission, Madame does not re- 
ceive." 

u Imbecile, it is Gaspard de Montalais who returns," 
cried Guiron fiercely, u open without delay; he is 
wounded, he was never killed." 
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The stratagem, which completely overthrew what was 
left of Jeannot's reasoning powers, succeeded. u It is the 
Comte ? " he cried, " by what miracle ? " and with hasty 
fingers he undid bar and bolt. But when the soldiers 
came in, bearing Temple between them, for the prophet 
could no longer hold himself up, he fell back astonished. 
u Merciful God, you bring us the sorcerer ! " he ex- 
claimed. 

Without more ado Guiron and the wondering Sacri- 
pant carried their sick man up-stairs, burst open the door 
of the salon, and laid him down beneath those two 
portraits of the cavaliers who fought over the hand of 
Diane de Solis. Hardly had they done it when from one 
entrance came in Fernande with Madame de Bouchesne, 
from another Mrs. Kingswood followed by the Vicomte 
Roger. They looked on this invasion with questioning 
eyes ; and the young man started forward as to resent it. 
But when Guiron, gravely saluting the lady of the house, 
uttered Temple's name, in an instant they were round 
him, full of strange thoughts. " What, you have slain 
your man ? " said Roger to his former friend. u It was 
a refinement, which does you no honour, to bring him 
here." 

" Let me alone," said Guiron rudely. u It was not I 
that struck the blow. Draw back, please, he is stifling." 
And he asked for cordials to revive the shattered forces 
which seemed ebbing rapidly. 

" How about General Eudes, my sergeant ? " asked 
the Enfant Perdu looking round uneasily. u You have 
missed him somehow." With a scared face he was 
making for the door, when Guiron called to Roger, 
u Turn the key j no one must pass in or out." 

Sacripant burst into tears. u Megy will kill me, and 
I've done nothing." 
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u Silence, beast ! " said his captor. u You are less of 
a devil than you are black. How could I have got the 
man away without you ? " 

Temple, nearly unconscious, traced in the air his 
Masonic symbol, by which Sacripant had been persuaded. 
He could not swallow the brandy that Roger put to his 
lips. Guiron, who had begun to recount the scenes of 
the morning, suddenly broke off in alarm and knelt close 
to his dying enemy. "Tell me — I must know — had 
you concealed a treasure in your house ? You cannot 
speak, but can you squeeze my hand ? " 

To the affright of all, Temple sitting up began to 
pour out a torrent of wild words, disjointed and unin- 
telligible. He seemed to be holding a seance ; he was a 
boy once more in the Yorkshire village where he went 
to school ; he muttered a woman's name ; and rising on 
his knees with a loud cry he called to an imaginary audi- 
ence, " I have found the secret, I shall live forever." 
They were his last utterances. In a few moments he 
lay back dead. 

During all this tumult the women, overcome, kept 
silence. Freda now took a step forward, but when she 
saw the convulsed features she turned away. Her own 
were wasted ; she would never look young any more. 
Gaspard's widow, who had never taken her eyes off 
Guiron, stood still in an attitude of expectation. The 
end of these things was not yet. 

u I thought he was only shaken, and that if I brought 
him here you would help him to escape," said Henry, 
addressing Roger. u It was all I could hit upon. 
Pardon me if I leave the body in your charge." 

The words were spoken in French. He bowed and 
was on the point of departure when Fernande threw 
herself across his path. 
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u Where are you going, Henri ? " said the thrilling 
voice. 

He would not look up. " Madame, to General Eudes 
as I promised." 

Sacripant sprang to his feet. u My comrade, you are 
out of your senses. The spy is now carrion ; you have 
not his money ; the General will say, ' To the wall with 
him ! ' and you will be nicely arranged." 

" But I shall save you, mon enfant. Moreover, your 
Colonel has my signature. Had I refused it Temple 
would have been tortured. It is true he is dead — but I 
did my best." 

Bouchesne went up to Fernande, who seemed immov- 
able. " Ma belle- cousine, speak to Henri ; convince 
him that he is not bound to return to these assassins. 
Look, he will go, his hand is on the door." 

a Stay, Henri," she murmured. u Why should you 
die for the false man who lies here a corpse ? I entreat, 
I command." 

At the door, then, Guiron turned once round ; but it 
was to hold out his hand, on which a plain gold ring was 
visible. 

U I told you the decisive moment would arrive, 
Madame," he said, smiling, his eyes now fixed on hers. 
u You remember ? Adieu, Fernande." 

" I cannot keep you," said the Comtesse, " but take 
this too." And before them all she drew down the tall 
head and kissed him. 

a Now, my forlorn hope, to the General," he said, 
drawing the astounded Sacripant violently along. u We 
shall not miss him a second time." 

As they had come in so they passed out. 

u Madame la Comtesse," cried the porter, rushing in, 
" I would never have admitted those villains, but they 
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said the Comte Gaspard was at the door alive. Oh, the 
miscreants I " 

" They spoke the truth, he has come and gone," an- 
swered Fernande, still in a reverie which found nothing 
strange after Guiron's heroic decision. 

Mrs. Kingswood, clasping her friend, was crying 
softly. u How I envy you ! And how I mistook him ! 
Can you forgive me ? I chased your lover with golden 
arrows ; but, oh, you have won him, Diane de Solis j 
and I am a discarded wife ! " 



1 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE RED SHROVE TUESDAY 

On Sunday evening, when Guiron and his acolyte 
found their way into the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour, it was like a village fair. The one hundred 
and thirty-fifth battalion of Guards which held it were 
making merry in hall and courtyard, on the stairs, in the 
galleries, and up to the very doors of the splendid apart- 
ment in which a dinner of twenty-four covers waited 
the good pleasure of General Eudes, not yet returned 
from the Hotel de Ville. The trial of Cluseret, abruptly 
terminated by news that the Versaillese were in Paris, 
still detained the elegant apothecary. But he was ex- 
pected every moment, and Guiron sat down in the vesti- 
bule, where he fell into a deep slumber, while Sacripant 
took a hand at cards with his mates, of whom a detach- 
ment had been sent in to do the work that Eudes was 
contemplating. However slack the Nationals might be, 
these youngsters and the Avengers of Flourens were 
" ready, aye ready " to shoot, burn, and pillage. Such a 
demon-band of children, to the number of fifteen hun- 
dred, and of all ages from ten to seventeen, no pied 
piper had drawn after him since piping was. They had 
as little scruple as fear, and fought with a wild-cat 
ferocity. But it was ugly work shooting them down. 

Eudes came at last, pretty as ever in trappings and 
accoutrements, with a plan for the destruction of Paris 
in his airy brain. He remarked Guiron asleep, touched 
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him playfully with his gold-mounted sabre, and said 
gaily, u Dine with us to-night ; we want a good laugh." 

Guiron stood up, saluted, and told his tale briefly. 
" Dame, mon ami, you are bold," said the General. 
" Spy, released, no money for the Grand Master, Megy 
affronted, and here you stand. Why don't I have you 
shot, Henrion ? When we have dined ? Where's the 
Enfant Perdu our Colonel sent with you ? " 

a He is not to blame, General. As a last favour I 
beg you to take my word for the boy." 

u Well, Megy will blow out his brains — and yours — 
the first chance. I am more amiable. Here, two or 
three of you lazy dogs" — to his satellites who were 
round him instantly — u lock this friend of mine and that 
young scoundrel up somewhere on the top floor. If 
Colonel Megy inquires for them say they were passed 
under arms along with their spy. Pleasant dreams, 
Henrion ; we shall miss your good stories. And you 
will miss the Colonel's revolver." 

" I told you how it would be," said the forlorn Sacri- 
pant, sobbing, as they were led up-stairs. "What a 
fool I was to return that dead man's grip ! You see 
what honour brings you to, a dry wall and a red stain on 
it. Sacred farce ! " 

Their prison was a large decorated bedchamber, from 
which they could look down into the Rue de Lille. The 
Grand Master, who liked dainty dishes, had a choice 
meal sent up to them ; and Guiron encouraged Sacripant 
to make the best of it. His own appetite was gone. 
He slept no more, although the night was singularly un- 
disturbed. They could hear songs and shoutings below 
them, where Eudes was entertaining his guests ; but the 
cannon had ceased its thunders, and only an occasional 
shot reminded them that Paris had two armies inside 
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its barriers which on the morrow would be in deadly 
conflict. 

It was four o'clock on Monday morning when a 
frightful commotion as of men running, horses gallop- 
ing, and voices in the air, called Guiron to the window. 
He saw the street filling with a mob that scurried by — 
soldiers, camp followers, waggons and artillery — to the 
old despairing tune, u We are betrayed ! " They were 
Federals from the Trocadero and the Ecole Militaire in 
retreat before the u red breeches " who seemed on the 
point of capturing Grenelle. In front of them rode 
Megy, swaying on his horse in a drunken fit. He dis- 
mounted at the Palace gates and vanished from Guiron's 
view, but did not come up-stairs. During four hours 
the stampede continued. Had the Versaillese cavalry 
swept on they would have found the way open to the 
Hotel de Ville; the infantry behind them might have 
occupied both sides of the river, and Paris would have 
been saved. It was written, however, that Paris should 
see its Red Shrovetide. By two o'clock the Faubourg 
St. Germain was a fortress, which Theodore Benoist, 
captain and wine merchant, commanded like a Turkish 
pasha. Before evening five hundred and eighty-two 
barricades rose up all over the city. These events 
Guiron could hear discussed by loiterers in the streets 
below. But as the day moved on his attention was 
absorbed by what seemed to be happening in the Palace 
itself. 

Megy did not make any demand for the prisoners. He 
went out to sack the Hotel de Chabrol and other great 
houses hard by ; always delirious with eau de vie, perhaps 
he had forgotten Temple, though wearing his trinkets 
and in possession of his well-filled purse. One murder, 
at least, he was to commit before evening : he would 
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have the concierge Thome shot, and the man's wife and 
sister ordered to execution for whimpering — a sentence 
which his bodyguard were too drunk to carry out. His 
delirium tremens probably saved Guiron. 

But General Eudes, also, had business on hand. 
With help from Madame Eudes — who was not Madame 
— he now finished his robbery of the Palace, begun the 
moment he entered it. This was the tumult which 
Guiron heard proceeding in . the rooms underneath. 
Sacripant, astride on the window, narrated all he could 
see. u They are loading three artillery waggons down 
there," he cried, peering into the street. "What a 
chance for old Eudes ! Why, he used to serve out 
pills ! And he hasn't the heart of a mouse ! " 

The key rattling in the lock brought Sacripant down 
on the floor with a jump. It was the General himself. 
4C Thousand thunders ! my dear Henrion, I forgot you," 
he exclaimed, shaking Guiron heartily. u Word of an 
officer, I did. What was that pig's head calling out ? 
Treated you well, have they ? No, mon brave, I can't 
give you the key of the fields. Must be frightened a bit 
first, otherwise you will let naughty fellows run, as you 
did yesterday." 

" Don't frighten, General," said Henry ; " shoot me 
or let me go. The lad is harmless. Send him to his 



mates." 



u Here, you son of Mahound," said the quondam 
'prentice to some one on the stairs below ; u up with 
you. Mark these two gentlemen. I leave them in your 
charge." 

A guttural voice answered, and in the doorway ap- 
peared the figure of a bulky negro, known to the quarter 
as "the red demon," from his scarlet burnous. This 
was Ibrahim, the favourite body-servant of General 
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Elides, a native of Algiers. Guiron had often ex- 
changed salutes with him, and smiled now ; but Sacri- 
pant went down on his knees. 

u Shoot me, General," he blubbered with inarticulate 
panic, " but, God's sake, don't give me to Abdul Kader ! 
He — he wants to burn us alive in this hole." 

u Mark them both," said the Grand Master. " Good- 
morning, my lads ! Ibrahim will make your toilette 
when the hour strikes. . Come, my spahi ; these goods 
must be got rid of at any sacrifice." 

He shut and locked the door from outside, and stalked 
down-stairs, his spurs jingling as he went. The looting 
continued until all was stripped bare. Then another act 
began. 

u There is Benoni Decamp, our commander," ob- 
served Sacripant, who kept his station on the parapet 
outside the window, " he was coachman to old Eudes, 
but he's promoted now and we Forlorn Hopes have 
got to do as he tells us. What is he saying to those 
women ? " 

Guiron clambered up and looked out. The ci-devant 
coachman, a burly, red-faced figure, was in close con- 
sultation with Ibrahim, whose flaming cloak made a 
stain upon the air, and with four or five women, if such 
they could still be termed. Their disordered garments, 
wild-flowing locks, and incessant gesticulation gave them 
an appearance as of Furies shaking the torch ; for once 
the symbol would be no metaphor. " What are they 
saying ? " asked Guiron, who could not make out the 
rapid dialogue. 

u That red-haired girl has just said to the spahi, 
4 Are you in it, crimson devil ? When shall we start ? ' 
I can't catch his answer. He seems to be waiting. My, 
they're a pair, those two ! " 
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Leaning over the edge Guiron saw, to his amaze- 
ment, the flaring head of Angelique, close to Ibrahim, 
whose attention she tried to keep by grasping his 
burnous. But he broke away and disappeared. She 
stamped with unspeakable fury, turned to the other non- 
descripts, and shouted, " Let us get cans of oil ourselves 
and paint these walls, it will save time. Eh, Papavoine, 
Masson, you others ? " 

u No hurry, my dear," replied a big, stout creature, 
well-named " Poppy," to judge by her face ; u here 
come the baggage waggons. Barrels and barrels of oil ; 
we shan't run short." 

" The fiery demon," said another hag called Marchais, 
" is rolling down the cellars barrels of powder and car- 
tridges galore ; the whole quarter will blow up." 

tt So much the better," vociferated the Colombe ; 
u but he must spare me a tub or two for a friend I've 
got, Quai Voltaire. I'm dead beat, all the same." 

She dropped suddenly under the parapet and went to 
sleep. Before long the waggons, filing in solemn order, 
passed within the court of the Palace. u By God, 
they're bringing in — look, I say, stranger — ten, twenty, 
thirty — how many more hogsheads of petroleum ! " cried 
Sacripant in mortal terror. u You count ; the damned 
barracks will burn like a match ! Oh, oh ! " 

His companion took up the reckoning. Sixty large 
barrels were carried to the inner side and ranged in rows 
with great regularity. Then a pause followed, very 
singular. The French army, advancing with endless 
precautions, let the day slip which was friendly to them. 
Barricades were built up. Eudes went over to the 
Hotel de Ville, where the u Public Salvation " was de- 
liberating. Megy and his troops held high jinks all over 
the quarter. " Come, they will not light up yet ; let us 
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turn in," said Guiron, " but there's some one at the 
door." 

It was Eliacin, who had got the keys in this wild con- 
fusion, and now brought his comrade supper. " Es- 
cape ? " he said, u that's a dead pig. Those women are 
watching on the staircase, turn about, regular vedettes. 
They let me up ; but if you try to come over them, all 
Megy's band will be on you. I needn't lock the door 
though. Why, Sacripant, you're shaking like a wet hen. 
Courage, old boy — Eudes likes a flare up, but he is not 
a bloodsucker." 

He went away, made a huge rattling with his keys, 
but left the door unlocked. They crept out on the 
stairs. It was as he had told them. The Furies lay 
snoring where they had dropped, Angelique was visible 
under the flickering lights that came and went as the 
soldiers rushed in all directions, making a horrible din. 
There was nothing for it but to eat their supper and be 
on the alert. Guiron watched while the u lost infant " 
slept like a dog at his feet. And so the night ended 
which was to dawn in a Red Shrove Tuesday. 

By two o'clock, on that fatal Twenty-Third of May 
the resolution was taken. " Blow up the houses," ex* 
claimed Eudes, to his fellow-scoundrels ; u burn the mon- 
uments, set Are to everything." It was the other horn of 
the dilemma which had been formulated in November 
of the previous year : u Paris shall belong to the prole- 
tarians, or Paris shall be no more." The proletarians 
had been conquered ; they would have their revenge. 
All the day Guiron and his terror-stricken comrade, ob- 
serving what they could in the now deserted Palace from 
their staircase, saw the women busy, with cans of oil, 
daubing the frescoed walls, and heard their loud laugh 
as they went on with what Angelique called the scene- 
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painting. Towards six o'clock the oil was running 
freely into the gutters outside. Voices flew announcing 
the approach of the Versaillese. " Now or never," said 
Henry, and with Sacripant crouching behind he de- 
scended the stairs. Angelique stood up, laughing wildly 
at their approach and motioned them back. " Spies, 
you should be dead as rats," she cried ; " into your holes 
again." 

The young Irishman, nothing daunted, came down 
and called her softly by her name. u Angelique, will 
you murder me ? " he said. She gave an incredulous 
stare. In her poor wearied eyes the gleam of frenzy 
lurked ; the long siege, coming after years spent in ab- 
normal, preterhuman conditions, had overthrown a mind 
never strong ; and Temple's open preference for a great 
lady like Fernande was the drop which shattered her 
brain. Some few associations remained ; she still knew 
a face loved or hated. u What, the handsome Secre- 
tary ! You here ? " she exclaimed. a Where is the 
Prince of Tyre, my master ? " Her accent pierced him 
with shame for a humanity so fallen. 

44 He died in my arms," said Henry, trying to pass. 

44 You killed him ? Oh, you are my best of friends. 
Dead ! You always hated the sorcerer, I know. And 
he has gone to his burning. Eh, women," she con- 
tinued, addressing the Furies, 44 let these brave people 
pass ; they come from killing a Prussian spy, a Versail- 
lese, a devil." 

Guiron saw it was no time for explanations. He 
brushed quickly by her, Sacripant following, and came 
out among a group of incendiaries who, at a sign, were 
quitting the Palace. But flight was not to be dreamt of. 
Had the pair attempted to run they would have drawn a 
volley at once from the battalion, or its remnant, which 
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still lingered about the Faubourg. By standing quietly, 
as if they had come to look on, they escaped observation. 
The women rushed out with shrieks. Within the 
Palace only one man remained, the honest Rochaix, hid- 
den under the staircase ; he was bent on hindering the 
explosion of powder for which everything had been pre' 
pared, and he succeeded in the bold attempt. 

Halfway up the Rue de Lille General Eudes on 
horseback posed as before an audience. With a slow 
theatrical motion he lifted his sword. A trumpet call 
answered him ; one of the Federal officers fired his re- 
volver into the running gutter; and instantly the flame 
sprang up, licked the walls, rose to the topmost win- 
dows. The Council of State, the Cour des Comptes, 
the barracks d'Orsay, one whole side of the Rue de Lille 
was burning from end to end. General Eudes turned 
his horse's head towards the Hotel de Ville. His Alge- 
rian, with the Lost Infants, attacked the left side of the 
street, broke open the private houses, scattered petroleum 
everywhere, drove the people out — a crowd of women 
and children — and soon twenty more buildings were 
aflame. The fire and smoke, rolling in torrents over 
the river, announced to Parisians that some fearful thing 
had happened. But the spahi continued his work until 
a furnace blazed where the Rue de Lille had stood one 
hour before. And to Bergeret, encamped within the 
Tuileries, this immense* conflagration was a signal that 
he should set the Palace on fire without losing an instant. 

In so vast a drop-scene, where every one, attacking 
the flames or being attacked by them, was too busy to 
remark our fugitives, Guiron ran back to his lodging in 
search of Emile. But he found no one in the house. 
It was clear that Vaillant had crossed the river, perhaps 
gone up to Belleville, as he intended. There was no 
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choice but to follow him. The bridges were encum- 
bered, the sky was one red cloud. When he had 
reached the other side Henry came upon a National, 
who said that Emile must be now at the Tuileries, for 
he had been seen in the neighbourhood not half an hour 
ago. 

"It is the last representation, you know," added 
Scipion lightly. " We should none of us like to miss 
it." 

" Another burning ? " said Henry. u Look across at 
the Rue de Lille." 

u Oh, that — a trifle ! Why, last Thursday, when 
Rousselle gave us that musical afternoon in the Hall of 
Marshals, it was advertised, said, and sung. I heard it ; 
clapped it too. The girl did those lines splendidly — 

" ' Ma jeunesse engourdie 
Se r&hauffera bien & ce grand incendie.' 

You will be late, my comrade. Performance just about 
to begin." 

Yes, but would Emile be among the audience? 
When Guiron, by taking the side-streets, came out into 
the Champs Elysees neither citizens nor soldiers were to 
be seen. He moved cautiously until he was near 
enough to observe the next events of this Noche triste. 
Smoke was pouring out over the Rue de Rivoli, and 
from the direction of the Rue Royale, but as yet the 
Tuileries were intact. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

PARIS ON FIRE 

Thanks to his uniform of the National Guard, 
Henry found no trouble in making his way to the Car- 
rousel and Court of the Tuileries, where some three 
hundred men of Battalion 174 were stationed awaiting 
orders. Their general, the famous Bergeret, an imbecile 
of rare quality, had abandoned his military defences, and 
would have taken flight at once had the French troops 
appeared in the Champs Elysees. But they held to their 
preconceived movements, and the Federals, standing 
about idly, talked of the destruction to come upon this 
" den of tyrants." 

From their whispered colloquies Guiron learned that 
Bergeret had brought word about two o'clock from the 
" Public Salvation " enjoining the heroic act. Four in- 
cendiaries were chosen ; each had his equipment of ten 
guards taken from the battalion ; they were now, after 
being supplied with powder, mineral oil, and liquid pitch, 
in five great waggons, smearing the walls and woodwork 
in all the apartments, in the chapel and theatre, for the 
final catastrophe. Barrels of powder in the vestibule, 
under the grand staircase, in the Hall of Marshals, had 
been rolled to their places, and were ready to explode at 
the given moment. With shovels the powder was flung 
like coal-dust into every room ; with besoms the walls 
were smothered in petroleum ; it was poured out on the 
tesselated floors ; soaked into every rag which had been 
left from previous devastations. The plan was to set 
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on fire the pavilions at each corner and the long galleries, 
after which the centre would blow up and the Tuileries 
mount like a balloon into the burning heavens. By half- 
past nine all was in readiness. Guiron, perceiving under 
the Arc de Triomphe a group of soldiers who watched 
the Palace windows, drew near in the doubtful light, 
recognised Bergeret and a couple of his officers, but 
saw, with a violent start, that by the side of the General 
stood Krasinski, wearing a colonel's uniform with its 
gold appurtenances. 

He was not mistaken. The Polish wanderer had 
come to this. Acquainted with Rigault's secretary, a 
Pole like himself, with Dombrowski and the other 
leaders, he could not fail of speedy promotion from the 
ranks in which he had served during the siege. After 
quitting Temple, he found comfortable quarters in the 
Ministry of State, and would have felt happy but for the 
sudden disappearance of Angelique, who, as is not un- 
common where insanity strikes, was impelled to roam 
about aimlessly, and falling in with a band of petroleuses 
at once caught the infection. This unexpected blow 
had been too much for the long-tried Stanislaus. He 
applauded the deed which was now about to be done ; 
offered the General and his staff a supper to celebrate it ; 
ran hither and thither encouraging the private soldiers 
while they prepared these splendours for destruction; 
and made up his mind to equal them before the night 
was over. 

At nine o'clock Guiron, who could not tear himself 
from the spot, observed a dozen men or more, armed as 
lamplighters, passing before the windows and marching 
from one pavilion to another. They were setting the 
Tuileries on fire. The flames burst out in the hall of 
stucco ; within ninety minutes they had begun to devour 
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the Pavilion of Marsan ; the Rue de Rivoli took up its 
part, the great gallery joined in, and all the windows 
were ablaze. Henry, moving round as the conflagration 
travelled, but keeping in the dusk where monstrous 
shadows danced and wavered, crept upon the terrace not 
very distant from Bergeret and his staff. They had 
drunk largely at supper to the Universal Republic, and 
now, smoking their cigars, enjoyed this unparalleled ex- 
hibition much at their ease. Krasinski was voluble, was 
triumphant. u See the purple sky and the Seine on 
fire ! " he exclaimed. " Listen to those explosions 
which are bursting the very heart of monarchy ! Here 
is a cremating of Kings and Emperors with the flame in 
which they have roasted mankind. See how the east 
wind is carrying the news on burning wings to Versailles. 
Long live the Commune ! " 

His cry was taken up by crowds of spectators, as with 
a terrific sound and like the breaking forth of volcanoes 
the Hall of Marshals, with its gilded dome, was hurled 
into the clouds. It was a quarter past one in the morn- 
ing when this great bonfire reached its culminating effect. 
An ocean of sparks filled the atmosphere ; doors, and 
huge beams, and masses of iron rose, illuminated like a 
fountain of golden water, to fall crashing and hideous 
upon the staircases which gave way, the pillars which 
tumbled headlong, the floors where lately an Empire had 
danced to lyric strains, but where all was now flame, 
smoke, and ruin. 

On both shores of the Seine fire answered fire ; the 
kindling heavens appeared to be one vast dome of purple 
light. Guiron, always alone as he thought, gazed in 
silence on a spectacle which he felt to be his own Day 
of Judgment — for was he not part and parcel of these 
incendiary deeds ? — when a gentle touch on the shoulder 
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make him look round. u Bergeret himself is going with 
his staff," said a quiet voice. " It is time, my poor 
friend, that we went also." 

" Does any man call me friend at this hour ? " he 
asked, quivering, not with fear, but as one who sees an 
unexpected and always loved countenance by his dying 
bed. 

" I call you so. For days and days I have been in 
search of you," said the voice. " Now come with me." 

Though he wore a sailor's dress, and had the unmis- 
takable air and gait of his profession, the speaker could 
not be unknown to Henry. It was Bernard de Solis ; 
and as Guiron, in quest of Emile, had come this way, so 
Bernard, in despair, had made a final reconnaissance, 
which brought the priest and the Communard together 
at last. " No time to explain," he insisted, while the 
flames still roared. 

" Do you know that you are dying ? Trust me, I 
cannot be deceived." And he led the young man, who 
was in a half dream, out by degrees from this dangerous 
position, sometimes almost carrying him, through street 
after street, until they came to a tall house in a neigh- 
bourhood which, despite the horrors of the time, was 
tranquil. All the inmates, it seemed, must be sleeping. 
But on the highest floor one was awake who came to 
them when the Abbe called out with a peculiar intona- 
tion some words which Guiron did not comprehend. 
His whole being had suddenly grown vague, the world 
was a purple cloud, where he could distinguish nothing. 
He did not know who had emerged in this way on the 
night ; but M. de Solis knew, and he said cheerfully, 
tc Now, my dear* Dr. Moreau, I bring the playfellow of 
Mile. Sylvia, whose life you saved. You will do no less 
for him." 
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Want of food, want of sleep, a mounting sorrow 
which filled eyes and brain, made this dialogue incom- 
prehensible to the stricken Communard. A fugitive 
from his own side, he was now losing the very ideas 
which had been his life's blood ; the mind whereby he 
was himself went all to pieces ; and with a stifled groan 
he fell into the doctor's arms insensible. For priest or 
physician there exists no such thing as an enemy. Are 
you sick ? that is your claim upon the one ; are you a 
sinner ? it is your strongest call upon the other. Henry 
Guiron was ill ; he was an outcast ; he had broken the 
great law which declares, " Vengeance is Mine, saith 
the Lord, I will repay." His claims could not be ques- 
tioned. Dr. Moreau, stripping from his tired limbs the 
frowsy uniform which was all Guiron possessed in this 
world, laid him tenderly on a bed in the upper gallery of 
the house, hired during the siege as a hospital for sick 
children. " Sylvia owes him as much," observed Etienne 
to the Abbe ; " for my part I suspect this fine young 
man is little more than a child himself." 

" If he joined the Commune, it was from a passion of 
kindness, a rage on behalf of the disinherited, be sure of 
that," said Bernard. " You and I think to serve them 
with other instruments ; this poor lad thirsted to be 
their soldier." 

u And see the awful light over there he has helped to 
kindle," answered Moreau, when all was done and Henry 
asleep, as they stood gazing on the billows of flame 
which threw a glare across the hospital windows. 

u It is leaping up in fountains," said Bernard. 
u What, the Palais Royal on fire ! Look ! look." 

This was the work of Krasinski, mad to destroy 
Kings' houses, even when the Tuileries had fallen into a 
raging chaos, when the Rue de Rivoli was in flames, 
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when the Louvre, with its world of marble gods and 
pictured heroes and sculptures old and new, was threat- 
ened by great crimson tongues leaping across roofs and 
courts to lick up its treasures. With Benot and Boursier, 
who had fired the Palace of Catherine de Medici, the 
Pole arrived at Egalite's historic mansion, bearing large 
vessels of petroleum. In a few minutes the concierge 
was overpowered, the so-called library of the Louvre 
invaded, its books and papers steeped in oil, and a match 
applied. With a crash the windows gave way, the flames 
rose high above the pavilion, where they mingled with a 
sea of smoke and combustion which extended from the 
Rivoli to the water's edge. By this time the incendiaries 
had taken their hasty flight. But Krasinski was never 
seen more. It is thought that he perished under the 
furious discharges of musketry which swept the barricade 
in the Rue du Louvre and announced, by the near ap- 
proach of the Versaillese, that the Museum would be 
saved. Let us mention, to his everlasting honour, the 
Marquis de Sigoyer who, with his battalion of loyal 
chasseurs, preserved to later generations that glorious 
Palace of Art. 

The Twenty-Fourth of May dawned on a city canopied 
with clouds and flame, while below at every barricade 
the sharp rustle of shot was heard, yells and lamenta- 
tions tore the air, cannon thundered from Montmartre 
upon the Federals, from Pere la Chaise upon the posi- 
tions occupied by the advancing troops. 

At early morning the Federals burnt the Hotel de 
Ville, which the Commune had evacuated. The Pre- 
fecture* of Police, under personal orders from Theophile 
Ferre, the adjoining prison, the Palace of Justice, had 
already been set on fire. The Ministry of Finance was 
ablaze. Notre Dame narrowly escaped destruction. 
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Language fails to express the variety of these horrors, 
which, as they are written, appear to be the same thing 
repeated, but were each of them an individual and ap- 
palling sight, innumerable colours as of Corinthian brass 
wrought on a tapestry which was flaming yellow. Brave 
men, braver women, struggled to save lives and monu- 
ments equally precious ; the heroism of the proletarian 
— soldier, servant, labourer — and of his devoted wife 
never shone more brightly than in those hours when, but 
for their efforts, the luxury of Paris would have been 
consumed in one whole burnt-offering. Vaillant had 
often declared that the people would not rise except of 
their own accord. They were risen now, not to destroy 
but to preserve. For it was a mere handful — a " Double 
Six," as the conspirators termed themselves — who fired 
the palaces, massacred the hostages, and got clear off, 
with some notable exceptions, leaving their dupes to 
settle the account. 

When Guiron awoke, it was Thursday morning. He 
could not touch food ; to stay in bed a prisoner would 
have brought on delirium ; but his kind gaoler refused to 
open the front door. u I shall go mad in this room, 
Doctor," cried Henry ; u at least let me see what they 
are doing down below." The day had come in splen- 
dour; Moreau consented that his patient, who could 
only stagger along, should sit in a covered verandah on 
the roof from which nearly all Paris seemed visible. 
There, in a mood that recalled his hallucination at the 
club of the Chercheurs de l'Oubli, he lingered, a prey 
to miserable thoughts, while the streets roared, the 
artillery rattled, and still the conflagration spread. His 
pretty-faced friend, General Eudes, had sent off his last 
orders to the Federal battery at Pere la Chaise, " Fire 
on the Bourse, the Bank, the Post Office, the Place of 
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Victories, the Place Vendome, the Tuileries garden, the 
barracks of Babylon. We are going to defend the peo- 
ple's quarters. We will hold out to the end, cost what 
it may." 

What it cost Guiron partly saw while, in his night- 
mare as of hashish with Dr. Moreau to point out the 
localities, he traced in a ring of fire this burning city. 
On the Quai Bourbon the storages of corn were alight ; 
the entrepots of La Villette, an immense reserve of 
provisions collected by the Government of National 
Defence, with an array of carriages in hundreds, burnt 
amazingly. The barracks of D'Orsay, the Tuileries, 
Palais Royal, Cour des Comptes, were still throwing up 
flames. The Palace of Justice, the Prefecture of Police, 
the Hotel de Ville, the manufactory of the Gobelins, the 
inner Custom House, the " Public Assistance," the 
Lyric Theatre, the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin, the 
Delassements Comiques, the library of the Louvre, the 
Ministry of Finance, and entire streets north and south 
of the river, made one immeasurable ruin, so fulfilling 
the prophecy which had been current among Royalists, 
Bonapartists, and Republicans, that Paris would end as 
Sodom ended, in a hailstorm and an earthquake of spout- 
ing fire. Day followed day in this ever-maddening 
dream, and Guiron, who could not be dragged from his 
post of observation, felt his brain enlarge as at the 
entrance of dazzling light, his spirit hovering over an 
abyss that must swallow him down. 

He did not know that death was striking Rigault on 
that Wednesday, in the Rue Gay Lussac, not twenty- 
four hours after the Procurator of the Commune has 
seen Chaudey executed at Ste. Pelagie by his own order. 
Had Guiron been awake, he might almost have wit- 
nessed the murder of George Veyssey by Ferre, done 
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on the Pont Neuf that same day. He was unaware 
that, on Thursday the Twenty-Fifth, which saw the 
Commune expire, the blackest crime of all was perpe- 
trated at the Great Roquette, by order of Rigault and 
Ranvier, when the Archbishop, the President Bonjean, 
and the rest, were shot in a back-yard, Megy, the con- 
vict and drunkard, directing the assassins with his ac- 
customed ferocity. A thousand other tragic scenes 
passing in the streets of Belleville he did not know, 
though he felt their dusky presence. But he sighed over 
the fate of Emile Vaillant, who had gone down into this 
raging hell and disappeared. 

Emile, yes, the comrade's heart was sore about him, 
and with reason. Every day Vaillant's banner of free- 
dom had drooped, until it sank into the gloom of this 
Gehenna. And he must perish with it. He was not a 
Krasinski, to console himself with burning monuments. 
Yet he looked on the work with unwet eyes. It is 
necessary that we should know his thought, for it lives 
on despite the terrible reproach of a Red Shrove Tues- 
day. Vaillant saw in our proud palaces only the labour 
which had reared their height, the taxes which had de- 
frayed their magnificence, the people as a foundation of 
animated concrete above which soared these Egyptian 
pyramids. He would not have kindled a lucifer-match 
to singe their marbles. But over their downfall expect 
not from such a man the tears of sensibility or the 
lament of dilettantism. This was the view which he 
took; this, it must be said, is the view taken by others, 
who never heard his name but who have drunk deeply of 
the same spirit. 

Burn he could not ; weep he never would ; but when 
a rifle was thrust into his hands, smilingly he accepted 
it. " I am a bad shot," he said to the young ruffian 
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who was distributing these toys. "My education has 
been neglected." 

" Will you take your tobacco, citizen, or must I 
smoke it for you ? " growled the other. " Shoot, you 
needn't hit. But, by all the devils, you shan't run ! " 

So he stood behind the barricade, loaded, fired, and 
missed, until a cry warned the Federals, who were not 
famous in strategy, that their big structure was turned. 
Then they fell back to a second, a third — it was like the 
knight's move at chess, a perpetual zig-zagging — with 
hunches of bread seized out of bakers' shops for rations, 
and a pretty liberal supply of eau de vie to keep up their 
spirits. Sleep on the ground, spadework in the mud, 
firing at shadows which came on, black and red, under 
the sulphurous and smoky heavens. How many days 
passed ? Emile had lost count -, it mattered so little. 
Constantly retreating on Belleville, as he had predicted, 
the whole gang of the Commune assembled finally in 
the Mairie, long a tavern of doubtful reputation, known 
from Paul de Kock's novels as the Isle d' Amour. It 
was now Thursday afternoon, the Twenty-Fifth of 
May. 

Upon this assembly, which some one has well termed 
" the raft of the Communist Medusa," referring to a 
famous wreck, Emile looked in. He had been firing at 
the Versaillese and missing them long enough. But here 
was a scene from the "Beggars' Opera." Vermorel, 
the crazed enthusiast, with pale cheek and threatening 
eyes ; Ferre, the abortive man of genius, still singing 
his cruel orders ; Megy and Genton, with blood warm 
on their hands from the murder of the hostages ; Eudes 
in his charming officer's uniform ; others who need not 
be named; and the commander-in-chief, Delescluze, 
already meaning to die within an hour, but guilty of 
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having ordered the transfer, to this Isle d' Amour and the 
neighbouring church, of fifteen hundred prisoners from 
the Great and Little Roquette. With such pieces in 
hand the battle might have been a drawn one ; but his 
order could not be executed. Privates and non-com- 
missioned officers were hustling Delescluze and charg- 
ing him with treachery; high words filled the air; the 
house shook under a growing tumult. Delescluze spoke 
his last word, " You are nothing but canaille; not one 
of you is man enough to get killed." Vermorel rose 
and said abruptly, u You lie, Delescluze; I'm going 
now ! " And the fanatic died that afternoon, not by his 
own hand, stooping to lift a wounded Federal. As for 
the veteran conspirator, he walked out, followed by 
Emile and others, towards the huge barricade at the 
Chateau d'Eau, and on into the Boulevard Voltaire, 
along which the balls were whistling. A Communard 
shot at him from behind, grazing his shoulder. Vaillant 
seized the man's rifle and knocked him down, crying, 
" That is Delescluze ! " * 

" I know ; he wants to show us a clean pair of heels," 
answered the other, on his feet again ; " and you are a 
traitor." 

The next minute Delescluze lay on the asphalt. He 
had been shot by a Versaillese through the heart. 

Emile would fight no more. He picked up several 
wounded, transported them into the neighbouring houses, 
and waited in philosophic calm until the French troops, 
according to their system, took this barricade in the rear. 
He was the last to leave it; but at the corner of the 
street he was captured, brought before the colonel com- 
manding, and told to show his hands. He held them 
up: they were black with gunpowder. The colonel 
gave a sign. 
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Quite right, Colonel ; but I doubt if I killed any 
one. I was not taught your vile trade," he said, with 
serenity. 

" Shout c Vive la Republique ! ' dog of a Commun- 
ist ! " cried the corporal, as he dragged Emile away. 

"Vive L y Aurore ! " exclaimed his prisoner, suddenly 
halting. " It was the name of my journal, mate," he 
continued, with an apologetic air. " Heavens, he thinks 
I am quoting Victor Hugo ! Oh, literature, how many 
fooleries have been committed in thy name ! But that 
also would be a plagiarism. No, Vive L y Aurore ! now 
I am with you, Jacques, my brother." 

They planted him against a dead wall. He stood up- 
right and silent. A flash, the light of which showed him 
father, mother, his two ruined sisters, all the years he 
had lived, scene after scene, in one transcendent experi- 
ence ! Then his head fell forward, his limbs collapsed. 
Emile Vaillant was gone. 

44 Lay the corpse on the bier with those others," cried 
the colonel. 4C The bier has broken down ? Well, he 
must wait till the dead-cart comes round. Forward, my 
children." 

That was Emile's epitaph. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

DAWN IN THE WEST 

When Guiron left his aerial prospect, which was not 
until the last sound of Versaillese cannon had died away, 
his mind appeared to be slumbering. But he obeyed 
Dr. Moreau, lay down on his bed, and took what food 
was given him. " Will the lad ever be right ? " asked 
M. de Solis, who came every day into the upper 
chamber. 

" He is going through a strain that must, I fear, 
shatter the body or destroy the intellect," said Etienne. 
tc Impossible as yet to decide which." 

" If he is likely to die, send me instant word," the 
Abbe went on, taking his friend's hands. " Ah, Mon- 
sieur, do you believe in prayer ? Well then, ask your 
admirable wife and those dear children to pray for this 
afflicted soul. Not his life alone is at stake." 

Some days went by, and one morning Guiron awoke 
to find his pillow steeped in blood. He lay still, look- 
ing at it until the doctor arrived. u Have I been shot ? " 
he asked, indifferently. But his eyes showed a reviving 
intelligence. 

"Shot and brought to life again," replied Moreau. 
" This comes from the nostrils. Be thankful, and take 
no alarm." 

A second discharge followed, and now every other day 

there was bleeding, accompanied with great weakness ; 

but the mind grew daily stronger. " Our patient will 
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not die insane," remarked the doctor on Bernard's anx- 
ious inquiries, " The worst is that he dreams all night 
of the Semaine Sanglante. I wish we could get him 
away somewhere, provided it were not to Versailles. 
Seven thousand killed, thirty or forty thousand in prison. 
M. Thiers can hardly want more of either. What is 
your view ? " 

" I agree. So I should think would the Government. 
But the army is savage ; it never will forgive un profes- 
sionals who pretend they can fight without training." 

u Why not submit the case to M. le President ? 
That rescue of the English-American prophet should 
wipe off many scores. Go yourself to Versailles instead 
of this poor Henri." 

Bernard went immediately. His birth — for a reaction 
had set in towards Royalism — his personal services dur- 
ing the five months of the siege, his fame as a man of 
letters, threw open all doors, and he found the historian 
who had made so dramatic a contribution to French 
history in an amiable mood. 

" It is not I that condemn prisoners, still less do I 
shoot them, M. l'Abbe," cried the lively little man, as 
cheerful as ever. " Perhaps you Christians are too for- 
giving. What is the rascal's name ? No, don't give it 
me ; avoid complications. But tell him to go and get 
hanged somewhere else. Here is a passport; it can be 
filled up with any name you prefer. I mark it, and the 
officials will wink hard as you go by. No thanks at all, 
M. l'Abbe. You, at least, can say that Adolphe Thiers 
was no blood-drinker." 

. So much had been accomplished. But would Guiron 
consent to travel ? M. de Solis thought long before 
he ventured on an experiment which might be danger- 
ous. 
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" Henri," he said at last, while the young man lay 
back, dreading to sleep because of his nightmare, " we 
are great friends, aren't we ? " 

u My dearest friend ! " said the other, holding out a 
wasted hand, upon which gleamed the gold ring he had 
never taken off since a day at Vieux Courzon. 

"Ah, my cousin's token," continued the Abbe. 
u What would you do if she wanted it back ? " 

" I would not give it. But, I implore you, no word 
about Fernande ; it will kill me." 

" I bring a word from her. She does not demand the 
ring ; but she lays an obedience on Henri Guiron to pay 
her a visit. He owes it to the woman that let him brave 
death sooner than be false to his promise." 

u Yes," said Guiron, after thinking a while, "it is 
true. Do you know, M. 1'Abbe, that she kissed 
me ? " 

" And do you know, M. Henri, that it was a betrothal ? 
Quiet, my dear boy, quiet > you have still something to 
learn of our French customs." For the patient sat up, 
his eyes brilliant with fever. 

" But do you approve ? You, M. PAbbe ? " 

" I shall, when you have repeated what Roger de 
Bouchesne told me of your sad story. From his lips it 
was an excuse ; on yours it will be a confession. Begin, 
mon enfant," said the good priest, throwing over his 
shoulders a purple stole. 

Henry buried his head in his hands. After a moment 
he looked up, between a smile and a sob. " Pray, father, 
give me your blessing, for I have sinned. How is that 
said in French, M. l'Abbe ? " 

" You have said it perfectly in English — c for I have 
sinned ! ' That is your claim on my benediction. Ah, 
poor boy, is it not wonderful I Think you a religion 
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like ours has need of this world's weapons ? The meek 
shall inherit the earth." 

He proceeded according to the sacred rite, listened in 
silence, gave absolution. 

Dr. Moreau, coming in by and by, saw his invalid 
sleeping with a smile on his lips. The expression struck 
him as unusual. " M. P Abbe, it is so that a man looks 
who has been shot to the heart, beautiful and calm. 
What have you done to the lad ? " 

u I have forgiven him in God's name," answered M. 
de Solis. 

" And he begins a new life," said the doctor. " Take 
him straight to Vieux Courzon. . . ." 

"You see, Henri my beloved," Fernande was saying, 
while they paced to and fro along the Castle terrace, 
many days after these incidents, u I sought the living 
among the dead, and there was my fault. I should 
have prayed for Gaspard, found comfort in giving it 
to the desolate, and waited in hope. Until I learned 
that lesson even your most generous love did not make 
me happy." 

" It does now ? " he said, bending upon her the eyes, 
pathetically large, of one recovering from a dreadful ill- 
ness. 

" Still more in the time to come," she answered. 
" But why are you downcast ? " 

cc No one has yet told you what I am or where I come 
from. Would you marry an unknown ? " 

" If he were Henry Guiron, I would. Dear, you are 
altogether known to me. Cousin Roger told me every- 
thing when you quitted us to present yourself before that 
— that General of Theirs. I did not send you a message 
in ignorance. Now let me finish my confession. The 
sad and shameful death of poor Angelique, massacred 
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as a petroleuse on the way to Versailles, has been a 
terrible sermon to me. I feel as if she had perished in 
my place." 

a I will not contradict you," said Guiron. 44 Our love 
is too holy a thing for flatteries." 

4C Oh, how right that is ! " she answered. u You 
remind me of what Cousin Bernard said to Madame de 
Bouchesne, aftar he had succeeded in reconciling those 
amiable Kingswoods — yes, they have gone to America," 
she continued, in reply to Henry's question. u My 
cousin said, ( I have made them understand that mar- 
riage, which was to them only a sentiment, is before all 
things a sacrament/ Was not that as beautiful as it is 
true ? " 

" And they are now across the Atlantic ? " said Henry, 
musing on this intelligence, which he liked and found 
stimulating. " Go on, Madame la Comtesse," he gave 
her a singular look as the title dropped from him ; " what 
more is there ? " 

41 Nothing that much signifies. When we are mar- 
ried, I cease to be Comtesse de Montalais. This castle, 
these lands, pass back with the name to the family. I 
never meant to be any one's wife, you know, Monsieur," 
she returned his smile, "and I spent a good deal of 
money. You do not ask how ? " 

" No, my child, why should I ? It was your 



own." 



" My own will repay it to this estate. After which, 
Henri, I shall be so poor that " 

44 We must work for our living — thanks be to God ! " 
exclaimed the young man, taking her to his heart. 
" But now, my dear love, admire the sun as it goes 
down in a blaze of glory, earth and sky one golden 
Paradise. At this hour it is rising from the Atlantic to 



* 
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shine upon a world of freedom. In the West is the 
dayspring — shall we follow it ? " 

" Across the Ocean — to a new people, where we may 
labour with hands, head, and heart for the hopes you 
have cherished, mine now, as they were yours ? From 
the sun that sets to the day that dawns ? Ah, my hus- 
band, if you lead I follow ! " 

The voices of the sea were calling to her as of old ; 
the enchanted ship was dancing on the waves, and 
Henry, the true magician, was steering it beyond the 
sunset to light and liberty. 



THE END 
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